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To HERMANN SC HOLTZ. 


Our frequent conversations on Chofin have 
taught me to respect yott'as an admirer of this 
great master^ and as a true and faithftd inter- 
preter of his glorious productions. It is to yott^ 
therefore^ that 1 dedicate this zuork, ivhich^ with- 
out vanity, 1 may call a monument raised with 
care and devotion to his memory. 

Accept it as a proof of my sincere friendship 
and appreciative esteem for your talents. 

Moritz Karasowski. 


Dresden. 




TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The original issue of Moritz Karasovvski’s Life 
and Letters of Frederic Chofin met with so much 
success that a second edition was published in 
the following year. This contained several very 
interesting, but previously impublished letters 
v/ritten during the composer’s sojourn in England 
and Scotland in 1848-9. Various alterations in 
modes of expression and corrections in matters of 
detail were also made. The revised edition thus 
afforded a record of yet greater value and com- 
pleteness, interesting and trustworthy as was 
Moritz Karasowski’s work in its original form. It 
is from this second edition that the present Eng- 
lish translation has been prepared. 

The autograph portrait has been reproduced, 
and some other portraits have been added which 
do not appear in either of the German versions, 



viii Translator's Preface, 

but which, it is deemed, will increase the value of 
the book. 

Tn the revision of the work Moritz Karasowski 
did not in any way alter his point of view either 
in his presentment of the character or his apprecia- 
tion of the genius of the master. 

It has been said that as a pianist Chopin had 
neither predecessor nor successor. The same 
might be applied to him as a composer. As far 
as any artist — ^whether artist in words, in colours, 
or in tones — ever stands alone, Chopin can lay 
claim to that position by his independence and 
originality. Supreme in delicacy and finish, it 
was his distinctive achievement to have attained 
greatness in the smallest forms. 



PREFACE. 


S EVERAL years of friendship with the family 
of Frederic Chopin have enabled me to have 
access to his letters and to place them before 
the public. Just as I had finished transcribing the 
first series (letters of his youth) and was on the 
point of chronologically arranging the second 
(Paris correspondence) the insurrection of 1S63 
broke out in Poland, and the sympathy aroused 
by the political condition of the Fatherland dim- 
inished public interest in its literary and artistic 
productions. I therefore deemed it advisable to 
postpone the publication of Chopin’s letters. 

When I gave back to his family the original 
letters, I did not dream that in a few months they 
would be destroyed. How this happened I shall, 
in the proper place, explain. The loss is a great 
and irreparable one, for the number of letters 
from Paris, during a most brilliant and inter- 
esting epoch, was by no means inconsiderable. 
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Treface. 


In compliance with the wishes of many of 
Chopin’s friends and admirers, I have undertaken 
to sketch his career from the materials afforded 
me by his one surviving sister, from his letters 
which I published in Warsaw, and from some 
other letters to his friends. 

In this work, which contains full particulars 
about Chopin’s youth, I have corrected the erron- 
eous dates and mis-statements which have found 
their way into all the German and French 
periodicals and books. If I should succeed in 
presenting the reader with a life-like portrait of 
the immortal artist, it will be the highest reward 
of ray labour of love. 


The Author. 
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LIFE OF CHOPIN 


CHAPTER I. 

yicnoLAS ciiopiy\s fa 2 iily Ayn FBiEyvs. 
zwjyY. ELSyEB, 

I N the year 1787 Warsaw was in a state of 
unwonted excitement. All thoughts were 
centred upon the Diet, that was shortly to 
assemble for the purpose of preserving the Polish 
nation from the miseries incident to anarchy, for 
upholding the power of the State, remodelling 
old and defective laws, and framing new ones in 
harmony with the requirements of the times. 

A radical reform of the effete Constitution was 
considered by the State officials, the clergy and 
by the old nobility, to be absolutely necessary. 
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It was imperative that the Nation should be strong 
enough to protect itself against hostile foreign 
influences and to render impossible a repetition 
of the dismemberment of i;72. To these ends 
an adequate standing army must be organised, 
and, for the purpose of raising the status of the 
citizens, special privileges granted to the trading 
classes, and the serfs emancipated. Indeed, the 
patriots were desirous of making all classes 
politically equal. 

The election of members for the Diet was 
undertaken in a spirit of true patriotic zeal, and 
all Waursaw was astir with the preparations. 
Many of the noblest families removed to the 
capital. Foreign ambassadors attended the palace 
to ascertain the intentions of King Stanislas 
Augustus respecting the thorough reforms re- 
quired by the people. The chariots of the highest 
of&cial functionaries, Wojewoden, and Kastellane, 
frequently accompanied by outriders in their gor- 
geous national costume, and carriages filled with 
elegantly dressed ladies, rolled along the streets ; 
while everywhere there prevailed a bustle and 
excitement long unknown in Warsaw. 

The whole nation was inspired by the hope of 
a brighter future. The nobility were to aid a 
peaceful revolution by voluntarily renouncing 
their privileges in favour of a younger generation. 
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The future of the nation was viewed in the most 
glowing light Notwithstanding the recent par- 
tition which had rent the very heart of the 
country, and narrowly circumscribed its bound- 
aries, every patriot believed that Poland would 
now rise from the degradation caused by long 
years of anarchy, and, strengthened with new 
energy, defy every danger. 

No wonder the inhabitants of the capital wit- 
nessed the preparations for this important Diet 
with enthusiasm, or that the streets were thronged 
with people. Members of the aristocracy, famous 
for their patriotism and willing self-sacrifice for 
the good both of the people and the State, were 
universally greeted with genuine esteem and 
affection. 

Among the crowds which thronged the chief 
thoroughfares was a young Frenchman, just ar- 
rived from his own country. Everything that 
met his eye — from the dress of the burgher to the 
gorgeous apparel of the rich noble, who at that 
time generally wore the picturesque national cos- 
tume — arrested his attention, and appeared to him 
unusually interesting and original. This stranger 
was Nicholas Chopin, father of the renowned 
pianist and tone-poet. 

Nicholas Chopin was born at Nancy, in Lor- 
raine, April 17th, 1770. The duchies of Lorraine 
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and Bar passed, as is well-known, by the Peace 
of Vienna, in 1735, into the possession of the 
King of Poland, Stanislas Leszczynski. 

Stanislas Leszczynski, a staunch friend to 
science and art, made great efforts for the spread 
of general culture among his people; he founded, 
at Nancy, the still-existing Academic Stanislai,” 
and by his just and mild rule won the undivided 
esteem and affection of his subjects. Nicholas 
Chopin was born when the remembrance of this 
prince and philosopher was still in its first fresh- 
ness. It had long been the desire of Chopin, and 
many other educated Lorrainers, who knew some- 
thing of the history of Poland, to visit the country 
of the exiled monarch who had ruled their own 
little land, and to become acquainted with a 
nation which, despite its own needs, was ever 
ready to assist the wants of others. 

An opportunity soon presented itself for the 
fulfilment of Chopin’s wishes. The Starostin 
Lacynska, who met Nicholas Chopin at Nancy, 
and was prepossessed by his highly cultured mind 
and amiable manners, offered him the appoint- 
ment of tutor to her two children, which he readily 
accepted. Bidding adieu to his family and 
friends, he followed the Starostin, and arrived in 
Warsaw during the political agitation of 1787. 

During his residence with the Starostin Lacyn- 
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ska, in the city, and at the village of Czerniejow, 
the young Frenchman became acquainted with 
many important official personages, some of whom 
played a prominent part in the Diet. 

He soon perceived that to study the manners 
and customs of the people required a thorough 
knowledge of the language, and in that acquisi- 
tion he quickly made good progress. The dis- 
cussions in the Diet interested him much, be- 
cause they revealed the many wrongs inflicted on 
a nation which, under the sceptre of the Jagellons, 
had ‘been among the most powerful and dis- 
tinguished. 

Nicholas Chopin, also, witnessed some import- 
ant political celebrations in Warsaw. The pro- 
clamation of the new Constitution of the 3rd 
May, 1791, made a deep and permanent impres- 
sion upon him.* 

With the exception of a few obstinately 
prejudiced aristocrats, the results of the Diet were 
received by the whole nation with unexampled 
enthusiasm. The joy of the people of Warsaw 
was unbounded, and everyone hoped for a return 


* Speaking of this new Constitution, Fox said, It is 
a work, in which every friend to reasonable liberty must 
be sincerely interested.^’ Burke exclaimed : Human- 
ity must rejoice and glorj" when it considers the change 
in Poland.” — Translator's Xofe, 
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of the golden age of Poland, as the reign of 
Sigismund August II has been rightly called. 

As Nicholas Chopin moved entirely in Polish 
circles, which he found very congenial, he began 
to regard Poland as his second home, and heartily 
sympathised with the memorable movement which 
promised brighter fortunes to the land of the 
Sarmatians. The recolection of this period never 
faded from his memory, and he would often de- 
scribe to his family the rapture and enthusiasm 
of the people who thought its future well-being 
assured by a firm government, the strengthening 
of the monarchy, the equality of all classes before 
the law, and a standing army of 100,000 men. 

Unfortunately these bright hopes were but short 
lived. Jealous neighbours, to whose interests the 
re-organisation and strengthening of Poland 
were inimical, foreswore its downfall. Contrary 
to all principles of justice, for Poland had not in 
the smallest degree meddled in her affairs, Russia 
was the first to take up arms, under the pretext of 
opposing the Jacobite tenets of the Constitution 
and of restoring to the nobles the power taken 
from them by the people. The lust of power and 
the corruptibility of certain magnates were used 
by the Russian government for its own iniquitous 
ends, and the good laws decreed by the quad- 
rennial Diet never came into operation. 
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Frederick William II, of Prussia — although 
he professed friendship for Poland, praised the 
Constitution, and on March 29th, 1790, concluded, 
through his ambassador in Warsaw, Lucchesini, 
an offensive and defensive alliance, guaranteeing 
the national independence — did not hesitate to 
enter into a mutual engagement with Russia for 
a second partition of Poland, by which he re- 
ceived, in the year 1793, ^irea of 1, 100 square 
miles, besides Dantzic and Thorn. From this 
time until its total annihilation, one misfortune 
after another beset the sorely tried nation. When 
the weak and vacillating King Stanislas Augustus 
not only deserted his people, because they de- 
fended their independence and the Constitution 
of May 3rd, but even joined the Russian party, 
the great Polish families, one by one, left Warsaw 
for more secure abodes. 

Nicholas Chopin, having lost his appointment 
with the Starostin Lacynska, resolved to leave 
the country ; illness, however, forced him to remain 
in Warsaw. He, therefore, witnessed, in 1794, 


* Tn a letter to tlie King of Poland, dated May 23rd, 
he said : ‘‘I congratulate myself on having had it in my 
poAver to maintain the liberty and independence of the 
Polish nation, and one of my most pleasing cares will be 
to support and draw closer the bond which unites us.’’ — 
Tmnslatoi'^s Note. 
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the revolution of which Kosciuszko was the hero, 
and also the siege of the capital by the Prussians. 
Brave by nature, and zealous for the independence 
of Poland, Nicholas Chopin entered the ranks of 
the National Guards, and took an active part in 
the defence of the country. He had attained the 
position of captain at the time of the defeat of 
the Polish army at Maciejowice, when Kosciuszko 
was severely wounded and taken prisoner, and 
overwhelming forces were marching on the suburb 
of Paga. Nicholas Chopin was ordered thither 
with his company, and his death would have been 
inevitable had he not been relieved from his post 
by another company a few hours before the 
occupation. 

It is notorious that, after the capture of Praga, 
November 5th, 1794, Suwarow ordered his troops 
to kill all the inhabitants, old men, women, and 
children, not excepted. More than 12,000 persons 
fell victims to the conqueror’s cruelty. The third 
partition of Poland, which was accomplished in 
the following year, gave the death blow to its 
political existence. Poland disappeared from the 
rank of nations, and figured only on the map 
of Europe in fragments, incorporated with 
other States. Warsaw alone was under Prussian 
supremacy. 

After passing through this stormy period, 
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Nicholas Chopin once more resolved to return to 
France; but was again seized by a severe illness, 
which forbade him undergoing the fatigue and 
delay which the long journey at that time in- 
volved. He, therefore, remained in Warsaw, and 
supported himself by giving lessons in French. 
When asked why he had abandoned the idea of 
returning to his own country, he used to reply : 

have twice made the attempt, but was pre- 
vented both times by a severe illness, which almost 
cost me my life ; it seems to be the will of Provi- 
dence that I should stay in Poland, and I will- 
ingly submit.” 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century we 
ind Nicholas Chopin established in the house of 
the Countess Skarbek, at Kuyawy, as tutor to her 
son. He there met and fell in love with the 
imiable Mademoiselle Justine Krzyzanowska, 
vhom, in 1806, he married. Their union was 
Dlessed with three daughters and one son. Count 
Frederic Skarbek was godfather to the latter, 
md gave him his own baptismal name, 
'Frederic.” 

While little Frederic’s parents were rejoicing 
n his growth and development, the political con- 
dition of Poland again changed. The formation 
)f the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, by Napoleon I, 
n the year 1807, on the basis of the Peace of 
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Tilsit, aroused the Poles from the political death 
sleep into which they had sunk after the last par- 
tition of their country. Raised by the successful 
conqueror to the importance of an actual capital, 
Warsaw became the centre of action, animating 
and concentrating all the powers of the newly- 
made Duchy. Thither everyone eagerly repaired. 
With impetuous haste a government was or- 
ganised, a soldiery formed, and new schools were 
established. Following the general example, 
Nicholas Chopin returned with his family to War- 
saw, where he would be able to work with greater 
advantage both to himself and to the country of 
his adoption. On October ist, i8io, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of French at the newly-estab- 
lished Lyceum, where he continued in active work 
for twenty-one years, that is, until its overthrow 
by the Russian government. On January ist, 
1812, he entered on similar duties at the School of 
Artillery and Engineering. When the kingdom 
of Poland was restored, by the Congress of 
Vienna, Nicholas Chopin undertook the professor- 
ship of French at the Military Elementary School. 

Fresh misfortunes were in store for the country. 
The insurrection of November 29th, 1830, which 
had awakened among Polish patriots hopes of 
deliverance from Russian domination, ended in 
total discomfiture. The most intelligent portion 
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,f the nation and the representatives of the 
fovernment emigrated, the army was disbanded, 
he university, the Lyceum and other educational 
:stablishments were closed. Nicholas Chopin 
vas a member of the Examining Committee for 
andidates for appointments in the public schools, 
ind finally became professor at the Academy for 
loman Catholic Clergy. 

The strenuous exertions undertaken by Chopin, 
)ut of love for his adopted country, had 
gradually undermined his strength; he, therefore, 
Lccepted a pension, and retired from public life, 
iis integrity and noble-mindedness, his dignity 
inder adverse fortune, and the blameless purity 
►f his life, caused him to be highly respected in 
he country he had made his own. The best 
^olish families were anxious to entrust the train- 
Qg of their sons to his care, and to place them in 
, household imiversally esteemed, so that for 
ome years Nicholas Chopin had the charge of a 
onsiderable number of youths who were educated 
nth his own son Frederic. The prolonged ab- 
ence of this much-loved son beclouded the last 
ears of his life. Amid the devoted care of his 
amily, Nicholas Chopin died. May 3rd, 1844, 
ged seventy-four. 

Justine Chopin, who had shared all her hus- 
and’s joys and troubles, was of an exceedingly 
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gentle disposition, and excelled in all womanly 
virtues. The fame of her son Frederic did not 
render her in the least haughty. Domestic peace 
was her highest happiness. Providence afflicted 
her with severe trials : after the death of her hus- 
band she lost two charming daughters, and then 
her only and dearly loved son, the last moments 
of whose life she was unable to soothe by her 
motherly care. But these afflictions were borne 
with touching patience. In extreme old age she 
lived in the house of her one surviving daughter ; 
her last days were devoted almost entirely to 
prayer. She died October ist, i86i. 

Louisa, the eldest child, born April 6th, 1807, 
received a very careful education, and soon be- 
came a great help to her parents. She was 
distinguished by unusual intellectual gifts, in- 
dustry, and a very agreeable manner. In con- 
junction with her sister, Isabella, she wrote some 
books on the best means for the elevation of the 
working classes. After her marriage with Pro- 
fessor Jedrzejewicz, in 1832, she devoted herself* 
to the education of her children, and gave less 
attention to literature. She did not, however, en- 
tirely lay aside her pen, but wrote and published, 
in various journals, papers and articles on the 
education of the young. She died October 29th, 
1855. 
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Nicholas Chopin’s second daughter, Isabella, 
married the Inspector of Schools, Anton Bar- 
cinski, who afterwards became Director of Steam- 
boats. 

Emily, the youngest daughter, a very attractive 
girl, of whom the highest hopes were entertained, 
died in her fourteenth year, April loth, 1827. 
Educated beyond her years, unceasingly bright 
and witty, she possessed the happy gift of always 
diffusing cheerfulness. She was, therefore, much 
beloved, and her wit, affectionate flattery, or droll 
mimicry, often prevailed with her parents when 
the influence of her elder sisters and even of her 
brother had not suceeded. 

The writings of Clementine Tanska had so 
deeply impressed her, that she made it the aim 
of her life to become an authoress. She, therefore, 
zealously studied her mother tongue, which she 
soon succeeded in mastering. Some poems which 
she wrote for special occasions were exquisite in 
form and full of music. Emily and her sister 
Isabella were engaged in translating into Polish 
the tales of the German writer, Salzmann; but 
Emily’s early death, unfortunately, prevented the 
completion of the work. Judging from such of 
ber poetical effusions as still remain, it may be 
assumed, that had she lived, Emily would have 
attained as brilliant a position in Polish literature 
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15 her brother has in music. She suffered from an 
incurable complaint of the chest, and, in her last 
moments, seeing the suffering and despair of the 
relatives around her, she repeated the lines : 

** Wie bitter ist des Mensclien Tx)os auf Erden, 

Sielit er me imi seiii Leidj die Seiiieti traurig werden.” 

Thus, at the early age of fourteen, passed away 
this talented girl, whose premature intellectual 
development was so remarkable. 

Let us mention some of the habitues of the 
household who, besides its gifted inmates, must 
have had a favourable influence on the develop- 
ment of young Frederic. 

One of Nicholas Chopin^s oldest friends was 
his colleague and superior, the famous philologist. 
Dr. Samuel Bogumil von Linde, who earned the 
gratitude of the whole nation by the compilation 
of his valuable Polish dictionary, which is, in fact, 
a comparative study of the Slavonic languages. 

Frederic Chopin often played duets with 
Madame von Linde, who was an unusually well- 
educated woman, and a remarkable pianist for her 
time. To her Chopin dedicated his first published 
work. Rondo, Op. i. This composition was the 
first instalment of the rare treasures with which he 
has enriched the literature of music. 

Another of Nicholas Chopin’s colleagues was 
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Waclaw Alexander Maciejowski, celebrated for 
his researches in history and Slavonic law. His 
works are much valued by students, and have been 
translated into several languages. 

Among others who were from time to time 
Nicholas Chopin’s guests were: Count Skarbek, 
an able writer, pupil of Nicholas, and godfather 
to Frederic Chopin; the Professors of the 
University, Brodzinski, poet and student of 
aesthetics; Julius Kolberg, an engineer, father of 
the ethnologist, Oskar, the indefatigable collector 
of folk songs ; Jarocki, a learned zoologist ; Anton 
Brodowski, a celebrated historical and portrait 
painter; Anton Barcinski, Professor at the Poly- 
technic School since 1823, teacher in the host’s 
fension, and afterwards his son-in-law; Jawurek, 
a talented musician ; and, last of all, Chopin’s two 
masters, Zywny and Eisner. 

Adalbert Zywny, bom in Bohemia, in 1756, 
came to Poland in the reign of Stanislas 
Augustus. His hrst appointment was that of 
music teacher in the house of Prince Casimir 
Sapieha; then he settled in Warsaw as teacher of 
the piano. He died in 1840. 

Joseph Xaver Eisner was born June 29th, 1769, 
at Grottkau, in Silesicu His father, who was an 
instrument maker, wished him to study medicine, 
but Joseph preferred to devote himself to music. 
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Maar, band-master at Breslau, gave him bis first 
instruction in counterpoint. In 1 792, Eisner went 
to Poland, holding the post of band-master and 
composer at the National Theatre, first at Lem- 
berg and then in Warsaw. In 1815, after the 
proclamation of the institution of the new king- 
dom by the Congress of Vienna, he was entrusted 
with the establishment of a school for organists, 
and six years after with the direction of the 
Conservatoire. 

Besides the German operas, “ Die Seltenen 
Briider,” “ Der Verkleidete Sultan,” and II 
Flauto Magico,” which Eisner composed at Lem- 
berg, he wrote twenty-seven Polish operas and 
melodramas, a great number of arias, cantatas, 
string quartets, and three symphonies, besides 
several ecclesiastical works, among which the ora- 
torio, “Das Leiden Christi,” was several times 
performed in Warsaw, and very favourably 
received. Its wealth of melody, no less than its 
technical working, renders this one of the chief, 
and, perhaps, the most successful of Eisner’s com- 
positions. He also rendered great services to 
Poland, as teacher and director at the Conserva- 
toire. He trained a considerable number of 
talented young men, who afterwards became ex- 
cellent musicians, and otherwise promoted the 
cultivation of music in the noblest manner. He 
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died April i8th, 1854. A magnificent monument, 
raised by public subscription, adorns his tomb in 
Warsaw. 

Titled landowners were also included in the 
circle of Nicholas Chopin’s friends. Most of 
them had been his pupils, or had become 
acquainted with him through their sons. In later 
years, when Frederic’s rare and brilliant talents 
were more fully developed, his father counted 
among his guests not only savants^ poets, and 
artists, but the elite of the aristocracy, who con- 
sidered it an honour to become acquainted with 
this interesting and highly esteemed family and 
delighted in admiring the young artist for whom 
a glorious future was already prophesied. These 
were bright and happy days passed by Chopin in 
his father’s house. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FBEDEBI<J\S CIIILlJEOaD. IIIS FIltST 
APPEAlliyCE IN PUBTAC. 
niFBOriEATIONS. POLISH NATIONAL SONGS. 

O N March ist, 1809,* Frederic Francois 
Chopin was born, at Zelazowa Wola, a 
village six miles from Warsaw, belonging 
to Count Skarbek.t 

In his earliest years Frederic was so very sensi- 


* All the foreign biograi)hers of Chopin have mistaken 
the date of his birth. Even on his monument at Pore In 
Chaise, in Paris, 1810, is engraven instead of 1809, an 
error which ought to have been rectified long ago. 

t Mile. Janotha, in her translation of Chopin^ s 
Greater Works, by Jean Kleczynski, claims that the 
correct date of Chopin’s birth is February 22nd, 1810; 
April 28th, 1810, is the date of his christening. [Trans- 
lator’s Note.] 
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tive to music that he wept whenever he heard it, 
and was with difficulty comforted. This power- 
ful influence was not a painful one; for Frederic 
soon showed such a decided love for the piano, 
that his parents obtained instruction for him, 
selecting as his master the well-known and excel- 
lent teacher, Albert Zywny, of Warsaw. As 
Frederic was so young, his elder sister shared the 
music lessons. 

Zywny was the first and only director of 
Frederic’s precocious musical talents, for the child 
began to compose before he even knew how to 
commit his ideas to paper. He would request his 
master to write down what he improvised, 
and these first thoughts were afterwards fre- 
quently altered and improved upon by the gifted 
boy. 

In a few years Frederic made such progress in 
pianoforte playing as to excite wonder in all 
Warsaw drawing-rooms. On the occasion of a 
public concert, for the benefit of the poor, Febru- 
ary 24th, 1818, Julius Ursin Miemcewicz, late 
adjutant to Kosciuszko — ^himself a distinguished 
statesman, poet, historian, and political writer — 
and other high personages, invited the co-opera- 
tion of the virtuoso, who had not quite completed 
his ninth year. Such a request could not be 
refused, and thus Chopin’s first step in his artistic 
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career was for a charitable object. Shortly 
before the performance (he was to play 
Gyrowetz’s pianoforte concerto), “ Fritzchen,’ as 
he was called at home, was placed on a chair to be 
suitably dressed for his first appearance before a 
large assembly. The child was delighted with 
his jacket, and especially with the handsome 
collar. After the concert, his mother, who had 
not been present, asked, as she embraced him, 
“what did the public like best?” He naively 
answered : “ Oh, mamma, everybody looked only 
at my collar,” thus showing that he was not vain 
of his playing. 

From that evening the flower of the aristocracy 
vied with each other in patronising the marvellous 
boy, whom they regarded as an ornament of their 
salons. We merely mention the Princes Czartory- 
ski, Sapieha, Czetwertynski, Lubecki, Radziwill, 
Counts Skarbek, Wolicki, Pruszak, Hussarzewski, 
Lempicki. The Princess Czetwertynski intro- 
duced him to the Princess Lowicka, the un- 
happy wife of the Grand Prince Constantin 
Pawlowicz. 

Accustomed in his father’s house to good 
society, and now having the entree of the first 
salons in the capital, refined surroundings became 


Polish : “ Frycek.’’ 
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to Frederic a second nature, and gave him the 
life-long impress of a gentleman. He always had 
an aversion to coarse people, and avoided anyone 
who lacked good manners. 

Catalan!, when passing through Warsaw, 
became acquainted v/ith the youthful virtuoso, 
and was delighted with his artistic pianoforte 
playing. As a grateful recognition of the enjoy- 
ment he had afforded her, she presented him with 
a gold watch, on the back of which was in- 
scribed : “ Donne par Madame Catalan! a Frederic 
Chopin, age de dix ans.” Frederic’s earliest 
compositions were Dances, Polonaises, Mazurkas, 
Waltzes; then he accomplished a March, which he 
ventured to dedicate to the Grand Prince Con- 
stantine. This violent man, the terror of those 
around him, received the ten years^ old artist; he 
accepted the dedication very graciously, and 
desired Frederic to play the piece to him. 
Fortunately for the young composer the Prince 
liked it, and he walked up and down while it was 
being played, smiling and beating time with the 
utmost complacency. He had the March^ scored, 
and it was often performed at the military parade, 
in the Saxon Square. 


* This March was afterwards published in Warsaw, 
but without the composer’s name. 
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Frederic occasionally improvised in the draw- 
ing-room of the Grand Princess, Noticing his 
habit of casting up his eyes and gazing at the 
ceiling, the Prince said to him : Why do you 
always look at the ceiling, boy ? do you sec notes 
up there?” Chopin made no reply, but he re- 
membered the speech long afterwards. 

From contemporary observers we learn with 
what perseverance he laboured to overcome the 
technical difficulties of the pianoforte. Impressed 
by the good effect of an extended chord, but 
unable to play it with his small hand, he en- 
deavoured to produce the desired expansion by a 
mechanical contrivance of his own manufacture, 
which he kept between his fingers even during the 
night He was not led to use this aid by a desire 
of fame or of forestalling others in inventing and 
surmounting new difficulties, but because he per- 
ceived the difference between a slurred and a 
detached chord. These chords became a charac- 
teristic feature in Chopin’s compositions. At first 
they were thought almost impracticable, but 
players grew accustomed to them, and now no 
pianist finds them unsuited to the capacities of the 
hand^ 

Perceiving Frederic’s uncommon talent for com- 
position, his father had him instructed in 
counterpoint, as far as was compatible with his 
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preparation for the Warsaw Lyceum, not having 
as yet entertained the idea of making him an 
artist. Nicholas Chopin made a most fortunate 
choice in asking his friend, Eisner, to become 
Fredericks instructor. Eisner soon discerned the 
originality of the youth’s creative powers, and his 
counsel and guidance much assisted in their de- 
velopment. Teacher and pupil were united till 
death in a pure and faithful friendship, such as 
only the noblest minds can feel. When people 
remarked to Eisner, as they frequently did, that 
Frederic under-rated and set aside the customary 
rules and universal laws of music, and listened 
only to the dictates of his own fancy, the worthy 
director of the Conservatoire would reply : 

“ Leave him alone, he does not follow the common 
way because his talents are uncommon; he does 
not adhere to the old method because he has one 
of his own, and his works will reveal an origin- 
ality hitherto unknown.” This prophecy has been 
entirely fulfilled. A less discerning teacher might 
have hindered and repressed his pupil’s efforts, 
and so quenched the desire for loftier flights. 
Frederic excelled in all branches of study, and his 
astonished friends formed the most brilliant ex- 
pectations for his future. Extraordinary vivacity 
of temperament prompted him to incessant ac- 
tivity, and sharpened his innate, irrepressible and 
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versatile humour. What innumerable tricks, he 
was continually playing on his sisters, school- 
fellows, and even on persons of riper years ! His 
youngest sister, Emily, was an active assistant in 
these merry pranks. 

The birthdays of his parents and intimate 
friends were frequently celebrated by theatrical 
representations, in which Frederic usually took the 
most active part. The eminent dramatic artist of 
that time, Albert Piasecki, who acted as manager 
at these representations, considered that Chopin, 
on account of his presence of mind, excellent 
declamation, and capacity for rapid facial 
changes, was born to be a great actor. Fredericks 
acting, indeed, often astonished good connois- 
seurs. He frequently saved a piece by impro- 
vising his own and other parts, when one of the 
players forgot his r 61 e, or the prompter failed to 
assist. It is well known that Chopin’s gift of 
improvisation contributed greatly to his later 
renown. Master as he was of musical technique, 
thanks to the excellent training of Eisner, he was 
able to improvise endlessly on any given theme, 
to wander into graceful variations, and conjure 
marvellous effects from the keys. In these im- 
provisations Chopin showed himself in riper years 
as a true poet, and it is easy to understand 
that his most ardent admirers were poets who felt 
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themselves inspired to new creations by his 
playing. 

When Frederic was fifteen, and Emily eleven, 
they wrote in honour of their father’s birthday, 
a one-act comedy, in verse, entitled “The Mis- 
take; or, the Imaginary Rogue.” Frederic, 
Isabella and Emily took the principal parts, the 
others were divided among the boarders. The 
comedy is too ephemeral and naive for quotation, 
but it displayed the intelligence of the youthful 
authors, and their command of language. In the. 
same year (1824) Frederic entered the fourth class 
at the Lyceum, and although he frequently in- 
dulged in his harmless and always witty pranks, 
he was one of the best and most talented pupils. 
He used to exercise his talent for caricature by 
portraying one or other of the masters. One day 
he caricatured the director, Mons. Linde, to the 
life, but unfortunately the drawing fell into the 
director’s hands. This worthy man, who was in- 
dulgent to everyone, and especially to the young, 
returned the paper to Chopin, without a word, 
having written on it, “ the likeness is well drawn.” 

He spent his first holidays in Mazovia, at the 
village of Szafarnia, which belonged to tlie 
Dziewanowski estate, where he soon formed a 
warm and lasting friendship with the children of 
this distinguished family. To any boy brought 
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up in a city, a stay of several weeks in the 
country is a time full of freedom and delight; 
and how infinitely greater would be the enjoy- 
ment to a gifted boy like Chopin when, unbur- 
dened by school exercises, he could wander 
through wood and meadow, dreaming of fairies 
and wood nymphs. Frederic, who was npt at all 
fond of long, fatiguing walks, loved to lie under 
a tree, and indulge in beautiful daydreams. In- 
stead of an ordinary holiday correspondence it 
occurred to him to bring out a little periodical 
under the title of the Kurjer Szafarski, on the 
model of the Warsaw Courier, a paper then pub- 
lished in the capital. Among the memorials of 
Frederic, collected by the family, are two numbers 
of this little journal, for the year 1824. At the 
beginning of the first number we read : ** On July 
15th, M. Pichon (a name Frederic assumed) ap- 
peared at the musical assembly at Szafarnia, at 
which were present several persons, big and 
little : he played Kalkbrenner’s Concerto, but this 
did not produce such a furore, especially among 
the youthful hearers, as the song which the same 
gentleman rendered.” It is also narrated in this 
journal that a great many Jews were at that time 
in the neighbouring village of Oborow (the 
property of M. Romocki) to buy grain. Frederic 
invited some of them to his room, and played to 
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them a kind of Jewish wedding march, called 
“Majufes.” His performance excited such en- 
thusiasm among his guests that they not only 
began to dance, but earnestly begged him to come 
to an approaching Jewish marriage, and give 
them some more of his exquisite music. ‘'He 
plays,” said the delighted Israelites, “like a born 
Jew.”^ 

The remainder of the news of the Kurjer 
Szafarski consisted of humorous descriptions of 
the daily events of the village. A strange glimpse 
of the condition of Poland is afforded by the fact, 
that according to a custom, which even now pre- 
vails in Warsaw, each issue of this journal was 
exaimined by the government censor, whose busi- 
ness it was to write on every number, “lawful 
for circulation.” The office was at that time held 
by Mile. Louise Dziewanowska, daughter of the 
proprietor of Szafarnia. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
jokes and harmless mystifications which this 
famous man indulged in during the happy days 
of boyhood, but I will mention a few of 
his merry tricks, for the sake of those who 
linger with affectionate interest over his early 
years. 

* This story is given by TTladislaus Casimir T\’o.icicki 
in his work entitled Cmentarz Powazkoweki.’’ 
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Mons. Romocki, the proprietor of Oborow, once 
sold his wheat to a Jewish dealer. Hearing of 
the purchase, Frederic wrote a letter in the Polo- 
Jewish style, purporting to come from the buyer, 
and stating that, after mature consideration, he 
found he should be a loser by the bargain, and, 
therefore, declined it. The writing was abomin- 
able, the spelling full of blunders, but the decep- 
tion succeeded so well that Romocki was in a 
frightful rage. He sent for the Jew instantly, 
and would probably have soundly belaboured the 
unfortunate trader had not Frederic confessed his 
mischievous trick in time. Romocki laughed at 
the joke, and was on his guard against being 
taken in again by Frederic. 

Between 1820 and 1830 there was a Protestant 
pastor in Warsaw, named Tetzner, who preached 
every Sunday in German and Polish alternately, 
and from his defective knowledge of the language 
proclaimed the truths of the gospel in very broken 
Polish. Being led to his church from curiosity, 
Frederic was at once struck by the droll speech 
of the preacher, and carefully noticed every 
wrongly pronounced word. When he reached 
home, he constructed a kind of pulpit with tables 
and chairs, put on a wig, and, summoning 
the family, delivered a discourse in imitation 
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of the pastor’s broken Polish, which was so 
ludicrous that his hearers were in fits of 
laughter. 

If his father’s pupils made too much noise in 
the house, Frederic had only to place himself at 
the piano to produce instant and perfect quiet. 
One day when Professor Chopin was out there 
was a frightful uproar. Barcinski, the master 
present, was at his wits’ end, when Frederic, 
happily, entered the room.* Without delibera- 
tion he requested the roisterers to sit down, called 
in those who were making a noise outside, and 
promised to improvise an interesting story on the 
piano, if they would be quite quiet. All were 
instantly as still as death, and Frederic sat down 
to the instrument and extinguished the lights.! 
He described how robbers approached a house, 
mounted by ladders to the windows, but were 
frightened away by a noise within. Without de- 
lay they fled on the wings of the wind into a 
deep, dark wood, where they fell asleep under 


* One of these pupils, Casimir "Wodzynski, a property 
owner, who is still living, often tells this story. 

t Choi)in generally improvised in the dark, frequently 
at night, as then the mind is undisturbed by outward 
impressions. Then he would bury himself in the theme 
heart and soul, and develop from it tone-pictures full of 
lofty inspiration and fairy-like poetry. 
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the starry sky. He played more and more softly, 
as if trying to lull children to rest, till he found 
that his hearers had actually fallen asleep. The 
young artist noiselessly crept out of the room, to 
his mother and sisters, and asked them to follow 
him with a light. When the family had amused 
themselves with the various postures of the 
sleepers, Frederic sat down again to the piano, 
and struck a thrilling chord, at which they all 
sprang up in a fright. A hearty laugh was the 
iinale of this musical joke. 

Further on in his life we meet with a companion 
picture to this story, which affords us an excellent 
example of Frederic’s talent for improvisation, 
profound knowledge of counterpoint, and mastery 
over all technical difficulties. Like many gifted 
and accomplished musicians, he showed an es- 
pecial preference for the organ as offering wide 
scope for the freest improvisation. It was cus- 
tomary for the students of the Warsaw University 
to assemble about eleven in the morning on Sun- 
days and feast days for service at the Wizytek 
Church, at which artists and dilettanti per- 
formed vocal masses with and without orcliestral 
accompaniments. 

Chopin sometimes sat in the choir and played 
the organ. One day when the celebrant had sung 
the ‘‘Oremus,” Frederic improvised, in a most 
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skilful manner, on the motive of the portion of 
the mass already performed, working out the fun- 
damental thought with most interesting combina- 
tions and contrapuntal devices. The choristers 
and band, spellbound by the magic power of his 
fancy, left their desks, and surrounded the player, 
listening with rapt attention, as if they had been 
in the concert room rather than the church. The 
priest, at the altar, patiently awaited the con- 
clusion, but the sacristan rushed angrily into the 

choir, exclaiming, what the d are you 

doing? The priest has twice intoned Per ovinia 
scBcula sceculoruin^ the ministrant has rung re- 
peatedly, and still you keep on playing. The 
superior who sent me is out of all patience.” 
Chopin awoke from his reverie, and his hands 
lay motionless on the keys. 

Although his wonderful improvisation gener- 
ally cost him but little trouble, he spared no 
pains when preparing a work for ‘publication. 
When absorbed by an idea he would brood over 
it for hours and days in perfect silence and 
solitude. 

Chopin often worked far on into the night; 
sometimes when the rest of the household were 
asleep, he would spring out of bed, rush to his 
piano, and strike a few chords, developing some 
immatured thought, or resolving some imperfect 
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harmony. Then he would lie down, but only to 
rise and do the same thing again, daylight fre- 
quently finding him thus occupied. The servants, 
by whom Frederic was much beloved, but who 
could not understand such proceedings, shook 
their heads compassionately, and said : ‘‘ The poor 
young gentleman’s mind is affected.” 

When on an excursion with his father to the 
suburbs or spending his holidays in the country, 
he always listened attentively to the song of 
the reaper, and the tune of the peasant fiddler, 
fixing in his memory and delighting to idealise 
the original and expressive melodies. He often 
asked who was the creator of the beautiful melo- 
dies interwoven in the Mazurkas, Cracoviennes 
and Polonaises, and how the Polish peasants 
learned to sing* and play the violin with such 
purity. No one could give him any information. 
Indeed both the words and melodies of tliese 
songs are the creation of several minds. An art- 
less, spontaneous melody, poured forth by one 
person, is altered, and perhaps improved, by 
another, and so passes from mouth to mouth till 
finally it becomes a possession of all the people. 
Slavonic folk-songs differ greatly from the 
Romance and Germanic ; they are historical 
records of the feelings, customs and character of 
the people. 
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Chopin was born and bred in Mazovia, a pecu- 
liarly music-loving province. A distinguished 
Polish writer says : “ The love of song character- 
ises the Slavonic above all other races ; the rudest 
peasant could be allured to the end of the world 
by his national songs.” The Mazovians have 
such an intense love for music that they sing 
about the commonest affairs of life, readily per- 
ceiving their pleasing or pathetic phases. During 
the great festivals — Easter, Whitsuntide and 
Christmas — men and women walk about the 
Mazovian villages, singing and playing appro- 
priate dances, and everywhere they are warmly 
received, gladly listened to, and not sparingly 
rewarded. Nearly all these songs originated in 
the cottage, their composers were men who could 
neither read nor write, and whose names will 
always remain unknown. 

Perception of the poetry of human life and 
sensibility to the beauties of nature are evidently 
innate in the Polish character; they are suscepti- 
bilities which neither prosaic work, the cares of 
daily life, nor even the burden of more tlian a 
century of national suffering have had power to 
blunt. 

Tn his childliood Chopin had embedded these 
folk-songs in his memory, and, impressed by their 
peculiar beauty, he frequently interwove some 

4 
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especial favourite into his own compositions. He 
first gave the national dance tune a truly beauti- 
ful and perfect form by adorning it with interest- 
ing harmonies and poetical arabesques. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHOFITS EAKLY MANHOOV. HIS FIHST 
JOUByEY. HIS BELATIOyS WITH FBiyCE 
AyTON BADZIWILL. 

T he year 1825 found Frederic’s social and 
artistic circle continually increasing in 
numbers and influence, and the fame of 
his extraordinary musical talents spreading far 
and wide. His great popularity was shown by the 
fact that the only strikingly successful concerts 
were those m which he took part. His marvellous 
playing at two grand concerts, given for charit- 
able objects, in the hall of the conservatoire, on 
May 27 and June 10, 1825, awakened un- 
bounded enthusiasm. As the best pianist in the 
capital, Chopin was summoned to play before the 
Emperor, Alexander I, who, during his stay in 
Warsaw, was desirous of hearing the newly 
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invented Aelomelodicon.'*' The instrument was 
placed in the Protestant Church, for the sake of 
heightening the tone by its being heard under the 
enormous dome of that building. In token of his 
admiration of the wonderful performance of the 
talented youth, then little more than a boy, the 
emperor presented him with a valuable diamond 
ring. 

The same year saw the publication of Chopin’s 
first printed work, the Rondo dedicated to 
Madame von Linde. Neither this nor the follow- 
ing “ Rondo a la Masur,” Op. 5, also published in 
Warsaw, made him famous abroad, but in his own 
city he was already regarded as a popular and 
rapidly maturing artist. Looking at their soil 
merely as a distinguished dilettante, his parents 
had not made music his chief study, but when they 
saw that Frederic was by nature designed for a 
great musician, they put no hindrances in his way, 
and left him to the undisturbed enjoyment of his 
piano and his poetic dreams. 

Everywhere he was warmly welcomed : in the 
drawing rooms of the aristocracy, by his comrades 
at the conservatoire, or the Lyceum, of which he 
was considered the chief ornament, and where he 
formed some life-long friendships. Among these 


Brunner and HoEmann 'were the inventors. 
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friends we may mention Titus Woyciechowski, to 
whom he dedicated his Variations, Op. 2; 
Alexander Rembielinski Wilhelm von Kolberg; 
Johann Matuszynski ; Stanislas Kozmian, now 
president of the Scientific Society at Posen ; 
Eustachius Marylski; Dominicus Magnuszewski 
and Stepan Witwicki, both poets of talent; 
Celinski; Hube and Julius Fontana.t 
Frederic excited no jealousy among his fellow 
students at the conservatoire, for his talents as 
pianist and composer were so pre-eminent that 
they all bowed before him as their master. Kind 
and affable by disposition he had also an innate 

* Alexander Rembielinski, an excellent pianist, who 
died young. 

t Julius Fontana, pianist and composer, was born in 
Warsaw, in 1810, and educated with Chopin at the Con- 
servatoire, under Eisner. In 1830 he entered the army 
and soon became a lieutenant of artillery. After the 
insurrection he emigrated to France; some years later 
settled in America, but in 1850 returned to Paris, where 
he died in 1870. He was an almost daily guest of 
Chopin’s, and knew exactly what compositions were pub- 
lished at that time; the facts that he gives in the pre- 
face to his edition of Chopin’s works are, therefore, 
trustworthy. Besides many smaller compositions (Waltzes, 
Studies, Caprices, Fantasias), which he wrote and 
published in Paris, he published “Polish National 
Melodies ” (London), “ Comments on Polish Ortho- 
graphy” (Leipzig, 1866); and “Popular Astronomy” 
(Posen, 1869). 
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grace, while, from his education and refined sur- 
roundings, he possessed, even in early youth, the 
tact of a grown-up person. These qualities won 
the esteem and affection of all who knew him, 
and no one was offended by his practical jokes, 
mimicries or caricatures. 

The activity of the young artist was intense, 
and the strain undoubtedly injured his delicate 
constitution. Frederic’s parents having been 
advised by the physicians to send their youngest 
daughter, Emily, to Bad Reinerz, in Silesia, they 
thought it well to let him accompany her that he 
might try the whey cure. Accordingly, at the be- 
ginnings of the holidays of 1826, the mother, 
Louise, Emily and Frederic went to the then 
much frequented spring. During their visit a 
poor widow, who had vainly been seeking help 
from the healing stream, died, leaving two young 
children, under the care of a faithful nurse, but 
without sufficient means for the funeral and the 
journey home. Hearing of their need, Chopin 
made the noblest use of his talents. He arranged 
a concert for the benefit of the poor children, and 
had the satisfaction of obtaining a good sum. 
By his masterly playing he won the admiration 
of the connoisseurs ; by his benevolence, the 
esteem of all generous minds. He became the 
object of the most courteous attentions. A few 
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days after the concert Frederic and his family 
left Reinerz, and spent the rest of the summer at 
the village of Strzyzevvo, part of the estate of 
Madame von Wiesiolowska, sister to Count 
Skarbek, his godfather. 

Prince Anton Radzivvill, a wealthy nobleman, 
related to the Prussian royal family, and 
governor of the Duchy of Posen, had his summer 
residence in the neighbouring village, Antonin. 
A passionate lover of music, a keen connoisseur, 
and a thoroughly trained composer, he had 
obtained some celebrity by his music to the first 
part of Goethe’s Faust, which, by royal com- 
mand, was for several years performed annually 
in his honour at the Berlin Academy for Singing. 
He had a very agreeable tenor voice, and also 
played the violoncello well. His house in Posen 
was the rendezvous for the best artists, and quartet 
parties for the performance of the music of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and otlier classical 
masters were held in his salons nearly every week, 
the Prince himself playing the violoncello. 

Frederic, who was then seventeen years of age, 
having availed himself of an invitation to Antonin, 
the Prince took a great fancy to him, and was 
charmed with his playing. In May, 1829, when 
Prince Radziwill went to Warsaw as representa- 
tive of the Prussian court, at the coronation of the 
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Emperor Nicholas, he visited Frederic at his 
father’s house, and was very pressing in inviting 
him to his establishment in Posen. There was no 
further personal intercourse between this magnate 
and our artist, yet writers, ignorant of the facts, 
have represented the Prince as Chopin’s bene- 
factor, and as having supplied the means for his 
education. Franz Liszt was the first to promul- 
gate this error in his book, entitled ^'Francois 
Chopin,” written in French, shortly after the 
master’s death, in which he says, “ supplementing 
the limited means of the family, the Prince be- 
stowed on Frederic the inestimable gift of a good 
and complete education. Through a friend, M. 
Antoine Kozuchowski, the Prince, whose own 
cultivated mind enabled him to understand the 
requirements of an artistic career, paid Chopin’s 
educational expenses from his entry at the high 
school till the completion of his studies. From 
this time until the death of Chopin, M. 
Kozuchowski held the closest relations of friend- 
ship with him.” There is not a word of truth in 
this statement. Liszt was probably misled by a 
Polish emigrant, Franz Grzymala. This man had 
been a deputy at the Diet, and was a clever author 
and journalist; he died in Paris in 1S71, the day 
after tire capitulation. Not having made Chopin’s 
acquaintance until his residence in Paris, it does 
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not appear, from what he told Liszt, that he could 
have possessed any accurate information about 
his parents and his early life. Julius Fontana, 
who had known Chopin from childhood, entered 
a protest against Liszt’s assertion, so also did tlie 
parents of the great artist, who were sadly pained 
to read that Prince Radziwill had entirely pro- 
vided for Frederic’s education. Professor at three 
large academies in Warsaw, and proprietor of a 
flourishing pension-y surely Nicholas Chopin would 
have found means for the education of his dearly 
loved and only son. 

An equally untrue report has been spread to the 
effect that Chopin travelled to Italy at the expense 
of Prince Radziwill. In reality the expenses of 
the journey were defrayed by the receipts of three 
numerously attended concerts given in Warsaw. 
The first time he asked his father for money was 
when he had determined on going to Paris, after a 
sojourn of eight months in the beautiful Austrian 
capital. In his charming childlike manner, he 
lamented that he should be the cause of addi- 
tional expenditure to his parents, to whom he had, 
he thought, already cost quite enough. His father 
sent him the monej’’, and an affectionate letter, ex- 
pressing his willingness to supply him with means, 
until he procured some regular mode of subsist- 
ence in Paris. 
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As a mark of friendship and respect for the 
distinguished composer of the music to the first 
part of Goethe^s Faust, Frederic dedicated to him 
his 'Irio for pianoforte and violoncello, Op. 8, 
composed in Warsaw between 1827 and 1829. 
The letters in Chapter VI show what a favourite 
the young artist was with the Prince’s family. Of 
a subsidy from the Prince there could never have 
been any question. It is only fair to Liszt to say 
that he is less to blame for the circulation of the 
falsehood, than Grzymala and those who blindly 
believed and promulgated so utterly false a 
statement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TUE JOUJRyEY TO BERLIN, AX IXCIBEXT OF 
TEE BETrEX JOZ^RXEY TO TTiJ?»SMTr. 

I N j[ 82 7 Chopin passed his final examination 
before leaving the Lyceum, and then went to 
recruit in the country air of Strzyzewo. 
From there he took a short excursion to Dantzig, 
where he wished to make the acquaintance of 
Superintendent Linde, brother of his former 
master. This last examination had not been such 
a brilliant success as former ones, when every pro- 
motion to a higher class had been accompanied by 
a special reward. This is accounted for by his 
having, during the last year, devoted his chief 
energies to music, a goodly pile of compositions, 
finished or sketched in outline, being found in his 
study. Eisner, who was the keenest observer and 
most competent judge of Frederic’s artistic pro- 
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gress, and creative power, exhorted his parents to 
let their son have his own way, and to do all they 
could to encourage his lofty flights of fancy. 

The question now was how to give the young 
composer better opportunities for hearing and 
studying music than his native city afforded. 
Although first-rate artists occasionally gave con- 
certs in Warsaw, Frederic could only satisfy his 
ardent desire of hearing the sublime works of the 
classic masters, in the larger European centres of 
life and intelligence. His parents, therefore, re- 
solved to send their beloved son to Vienna or 
Berlin, if only for a few weeks, at the very first 
favourable opportunity. One soon offered. In 
1828, Professor Jarocki having been invited by 
Alexander von Humboldt to the Naturalists’ Con- 
gress, at Berlin, Nicholas Chopin was only too 
happy to confide his son to the care of one of his 
best friends, while the Professor was equally 
pleased to have the company of an amiable and 
talented young man like Chopin. 

Thus he left his native land for the first time 
to visit a large foreign city, where he hoped to 
learn a great deal. Unconscious of his own 
artistic importance, he had no wish to appear in 
Berlin as a pianist or composer. 

We will now let him speak for himself in the 
following letters which refer to this journey. 
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To Titus WoyciechoK/sky. 

Warsaw, September gt/i, 1828. 


Dearest Titus, 

You cannot think how I have been longing 
for news of you and your mother, nor imagine my 
joy when I received your letter. I was then at 
Strzyzewo, where I spent the whole summer, but 
could not reply immediately because I was so 
busy preparing to return to Warsaw. Now I am 
writing like a lunatic, for I really do not know 
what I am about. I am actually starting for 
Berlin to-day ! There is to be a scientific con- 
gress at Berlin — after the model of those held in 
Switzerland and Bavaria — to which the King has 
requested the University to invite the most cele- 
brated European naturalists. The president is to 
be the renowned Alexander von Humboldt. 
Professor Jarocki has received an invitation as a 
zoologist, and ex-student and doctor of the 
Berlin University. Something magnificent is 
anticipated, and it is reported that Spontini will 
give a performance of his Cortez.” 

Jarocki^s friend and teacher, Lichtenstein, offi- 
ciates as secretary to the Congress : he is a 
member of the Academy of Singing, and is on a 
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friendly footing with the director, Herr Zelter. I 
learn from a good authority that I shall have an 
opportunity, through Lichtenstein, of becoming 
acquainted with all the best musicians in the 
Prussian capital, except Spontini, with whom he 
is not on good terms. 

I shall be much pleased to meet the Prussian 
Prince Radziwill, who is a friend of Spontini. I 
only intend spending a fortnight with Jarocki, 
but this will give me an opportunity of hearing a 
good opera perfectly performed, which is worth a 
great deal of trouble. 

At Strzyzewo I arranged my Rondo in C major 
(my latest, as you may remember), for two pianos.* 
To-day I tried it with Ernemann, at Buchholtz’s,t 
and it came out pretty well. We intend to play 
it some day at the ‘‘ Ressource.” As to new com- 
positions, I have nothing besides the still un- 
finished Trio (G minor) which I began after your 
departure. The first Allegro I have already tried 
with accompaniments. 

It seems to me that this Trio will meet the same 
fate as the Sonata and Variations. Both are 


* It appears as Oi). 73, in Fontana's collection of the 
postlmmous works. 

t Ernemann was a music master, and Buelilioltz a 
pianoforte maker, in Warsaw. 
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already in Vienna; the former I have dedicated 
to Eisner, as his pupil; to the latter I have — 
perhaps somewhat presumptuously — affixed your 
name. I acted on the impulse of affection, and I 
am sure you will not misconstrue my motives. 
Skarbek has not yet returned, Jedrzejewicz will 
remain some time longer in Paris.* He was there 
introduced to the pianist, Sowinski,t who wrote 
to me to say that he should like to make my ac- 
quaintance, by correspondence, before he comes to 
Warsaw. As he is assistant editor of Fetis’s 
Revue Musicale^ he would be glad to be informed 
about musical affairs in Poland, or to receive 
biographies of the foremost Polish composers and 
artists — ^matters in which I have not the least 
intention of being mixed up, so I shall reply to 
him from Berlin that what he wants is not at all 
in my line, and that I do not feel competent to 
write for a Paris journal, requiring able and 
matured criticism. 

At the end of this month I shall be leaving 
Berlin, a five days’ journey by diligence ! 

Everything here is just the same as ever; the 


* Professor Joseph Kalasanti Jedrzejewicz, Chopin’s 
future brother-in-law, born 1803, died in "W^arsaw, 1853. 

t A composer, pianist, and //fferufeifr, living in 
Paris. 
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excellent Zywny is the heart and soul of all our 
parties. 

I must conclude, for my luggage is already 
packed and sent to the diligence. 

I kiss your mother’s feet and hands. My 
parents and sisters send kind regards and sin* 
cerest wishes for the improvement of her health. 

Take pity on me, and write soon, however 
briefly. I shall value a single line. 

Yours, 

FREDERIC. 


Berlin^ Tuesday 

My Dearly Beloved Parents and Sisters, 

We arrived safely in this great city about 
3 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, and went direct 
from the post to the hotel ''Zum Kronprinz,” 
where we are now. It is a good and comfortable 
house. The day we arrived Professor Jarocki 
took me to Herr Lichtenstein’s, where I met Alex, 
von Humboldt. He is not above the middle 
height, and his features cannot be called hand- 
some, but the prominent, broad brow, and the deep. 


September 16th, 1828. 
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pcettating eyas reveal the seaiching intellect of 
L scholar, who is as great a student of hurnan 
nature as he is a traveller. He speaks French like 
ahis mother tongue; even you would have said so. 


dear Father. 

Herr Lichtenstein promised to introduce me to 
the leading musicians here ; and regretted that we 
had not arrived a few days sooner to have heard 
his daughter perform at a matinie last Sunday, 

with orchestral accompaniments. 

I, for my part, felt but little disappointment, 
but, whether rightly or wrongly, 1 know not, for I 
have neither seen nor heard the young lady. The 
day we arrived there was a performance of 
“ The Interrupted Sacrifice,” but our visit to 
Herr Lichtenstein prevented me from being 


present. 

Yesterday the savants had a grand dinner; 
Herr von Humboldt did not occupy the chair, but 
a very different looking person, whose name I can- 
not at this moment recall. However, as he is, no 
doubt, some celebrity, I have written his name 
under my portrait of him. (I could not refrain 
from making some caricatures, which I have 
already classified.) The dinner lasted so long 
that there was not time for me to hear Bim- 
bach, the much-praised violinist of nine years. 
To-day I shall dine alone, having made my 

5 
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excuses to Professor Jarocki, who readily per- 
ceived that, to a musician, the performance of 
such a work as Spontini’s ^'Ferdinand Cortez,*' 
must be more interesting than an interminable 
dinner among scientists. Now I am quite 
alone, and enjoying a chat with you, my dear 
ones. 

There is a rumour that the great Paganini is 
coming here. I only hope it is true. Prince 
Radziwill is expected on the 20th of this month. 
It will be a great pleasure to me if he comes. I 
have as yet seen nothing but the Zoological 
Collection, but I know the city pretty well, for I 
wandered among the beautiful streets and bridges 
for two whole days. You shall have a verbal 
description of these, as also of the large and 
decidedly handsome castle. The chief impres- 
sion Berlin makes upon me is that of a straggling 
city which could, I think, contain double its 
present large population. We wanted to have 
stayed in the French street, but I am very glad we 
did not, for it is as broad as our Leszno,* and 
needs ten times as many people as are in it to take 
off its desolate appearance. 

To-day will be my first experience of the music 
of Berlin. Do not think me one-sided, dearest 


A long and Tride str^ot \n V^irsaw, 
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Papa, for saying that I would much rather have 
spent the morning at Schlesinger’s than in labour- 
ing through the thirteen rooms of the Zoological 
Museum, but I came here for the sake of my musi- 
cal education, and Schlesinger^s library, contain- 
ing, as it does, the most important musical works 
of every age and country, is, of course, of more 
interest to me than any other collection. I console 
myself with the thought that I shall not miss 
Schlesinger’s, and that a young man ought to see 
all he can, as there is something to be learnt every- 
where. This morning I went to Kisting’s piano- 
forte manufactory, at the end of the long Frederic 
Street, but as there was not a single instrument 
completed, I had my long walk in vain. Fortun- 
ately for me there is a good grand piano in our 
hotel, which I play on every day, both to my own 
and the landlord’s gratification. 

The Prussian diligences are most uncomfort- 
able, so the journey was less agreeable than I had 
anticipated; however, I reached the capital of the 
Hohenzollerns in good health and spirits. Our 
travelling companions were a German lawyer, 
living in Posen, who tried to distinguish himself 
by making coarse jokes; and a very fat farmer, 
with a smattering of politeness acquired by 
travelling. 

At the last stage before Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
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a German Sapho entered the diligence and 
poured forth a torrent of ridiculous, egotistical 
complaints. Quite unwittingly the good lady 
amused me immensely, for it was as good as a 
comedy, when she began to argue with the lawyer, 
who, instead of laughing at her, seriously contro- 
verted everything she said. 

The suburbs of Berlin on the side by which 
we approached are not pretty, but the scrupulous 
cleanliness and order which everywhere prevail 
are very pleasing to the eye. To-morrow I shall 
visit the suburbs on the other side. 

The Congress will commence its sittings the 
day after to-morrow, and Herr Lichtenstein has 
promised me a ticket. In the evening Alex, von 
Humboldt will receive the members at his house : 
Professor Jarocki offered to procure me an invita- 
tion, but I thanked him and said I should gain 
little, if any, intellectual advantage from such a 
gathering, for which I was not learned enough; 
besides the professional gentlemen might cast 
questioning glances at a layman like me, and ask, 
‘^Is Saul then among the prophets?*' I fancied, 
even at the dinner, that my neighbour, Professor 
Lehmann, a celebrated botanist from Hamburg, 
looked at me rather curiously. I was astonished 
at the strength of his small fist; he broke with 
ease the large piece of white bread, to divide 
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which I was fain to use both hands and a knife. 
He leaned over the table to talk to Professor 
Jarocki, and in the excitement of the conversation 
mistook his own plate and began to drum upon 
mine. A real savant^ was he not ? with the great 
ungainly nose^ too. All this time I was on thorns, 
and as soon as he had finished with my plate, I 
wiped off the marks of his fingers with my 
serviette as fast as possible. 

Marylski cannot have an atom of taste if he 
thinks the Berlin ladies dress well; their clothes 
are handsome, no doubt, but alas for the beautiful 
stuffs cut up for such clothes’ pegs ! 

Your ever fondly loving 

FREDERIC. 


Berliity September 20 t/i, 1828. 

I am well and happy, dear Parents and Sisters. 
As if on purpose to honour me, a fresh piece is 
brought out at the theatre every day. First I 
heard an oratorio at the Academy of Singing; 
then at the Opera, “Ferdinand Cortez,” “II Matri- 
monio Segreto,” and Onslow’s “Der Hausirer.” 
I greatly enjoyed all these performances, but I 
must confess that I was quite carried away by 
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Handel’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day”; this most 
nearly approaches my ideal of sublime music. 
With the exception of Signora Tibaldi (alto), and 
Fraulein von Schatzel, whom I heard in “Der 
Hausirer,” and at the Academy of Singing, all 
the best singers are away. Fraulein von Schatzel 
pleased me best in the Oratorio, but it may have 
been that I was in a better mood that evening for 
listening. The Oratorio, however, was not with- 
out a “but,” which, perhaps, will only be got rid 
of in Paris. 

I have not called on Herr Lichtenstein yet, for 
he is so busy with preparations for the Congress, 
that even Professor Jarocki can scarcely get a 
word with him, but he has kindly procured me a 
ticket of admission. I was in such a capital place 
that I could see and hear everything, and was 
quite close to the Crown Prince. Spontini, Zelter, 
and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy were also 
there; but I did not speak to any of them, as I 
did not think it proper to introduce myself. It 
is said that Prince Radziwill will come to-day; 
T shall find out after breakfast if this is really 
true. 

At the .Singing Academy I observed the hand- 
some Princess von Liegnitz, talking to a man in 
a kind of livery, whose face I could not clearly 
see. I asked my neighbour if he were a Royal 
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valet (ie chambre, and received for a reply, Aye, 
that is His Excellency Baron von Humboldt.” 
You may imagine, my dear ones, how thankful I 
was that I had only uttered my question in a 
whisper; but I assure you that the chamberlain’s 
uniform changes even the countenance, or I could 
not have failed to recognise the great traveller, 
who has ascended the mighty Chimborazo. Yes- 
terday he was present at the performance of Der 
Hausirer,” or, as the French call it, “Le Colpor- 
teur.” In the Royal box sat Prince Charles. 

The day before yesterday we visited the Royal 
library, which is very large, but does not contain 
many musical works. I was much interested in 
seeing an autograph letter of Kosciusko’s, which 
his biographer, Falkenstein, immediately copied, 
letter by letter. When he saw that we were Poles, 
and could, therefore, read the letter without any 
trouble, he begged Professor Jarocki to translate 
it into German, while he wrote it down in his 
pocket book. Falkenstein, an agreeable young 
man, is secretary to the Dresden Library. I met, 
also, the editor of the Berlin Musical Gazette; 
we were introduced, and exchanged a few words. 
To-morrow will see the fulfilment of my most 
earnest wishes: ‘'Der Freischiitz” is to be per- 
formed. I shall then be able to compare our 
singers with the singers here. To-day I am in- 
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vited to the grand dinner at the drill hall. The 
number of caricatures increases. 

Yours ever lovingly, 

FREDERIC. 


Berlin, Saturday, Seftemher 2jik, 1828. 

I am quite well, and have seen all that is to be 
seen. I shall soon be with you again. In a week, 
from the day after to-morrow, we shall embrace. 
Lounging about agrees with me capitally. Yes- 
terday “The Interrupted Sacrifice” was per- 
formed again, and Fraulein von Schatzel omitted 
more than one chromatic scale. I quite fancied 
myself in your midst.* This “your” reminds 
me of a Berlin caricature.f A Napoleon grena- 
dier stands as a sentinel ; he calls out, “ qui vive,” 
to a woman passing. She is about to reply, “ die 
Wascherin” (the laundress), but wishing to ex- 
press herself in a more refined manner, she says, 
“la vache” (the cow). I count among the great 


* A reference to the ^ya^saw lady singers, who often 
left out or altered coloraiures, 

t In Polish ” your ’’ is “ wasz,’’ pronounced wasch 
or •*Tache.’^ 
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events of my visit here the second dinner with 
the scientists, which took place the day before 
the conclusion of the Congress, and was really 
very lively and entertaining. Several very fair 
convivial songs were sung, in which all the com- 
pany joined more or less heartily. Zelter con- 
ducted, and a large golden cup, standing on a 
red pedestal, in front of him, as a sign of his 
exalted musical merits, appeared to give him 
much satisfaction. The dishes were better that 
day than usual, they say, “because the scientists 
have been principally occupied during their sit- 
tings with the improvement of meats, sauces, 
soups, etc.” They make fun of these learned 
gentlemen in like manner at the Konigstadt 
Theatre. In a play, in which some beer is drunk, 
someone asks, “ Why is beer so good now in Ber- 
lin?” “Why, because the scientists are holding 
their congress,” is the answer. 

But it is time to go to bed, as we start off quite 
early to-morrow. We shall spend two days in 
Posen, on account of an invitation from the Arch- 
bishop Wolicki. Oh, how much I shall ha\'e to 
tell you, my dearests, and how glad I shall be to 
see you again. 

Your warmly affectionate 

FREDERIC 
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Professor Jarocki and Chopin had, as com- 
panions, on their return from Berlin, two gentle- 
men, whose wearisome talk about politics, in which 
Chopin never took any interest, and still more 
their incessant smoking (almost unendurable to 
him) made them very disagreeable. When one of 
the gentlemen announced that he always smoked 
from morning to night, and would rather die than 
give up his pipe, Frederic and the Professor went 
outside the diligence to enjoy the fresh air. 

At the little town of Ziillichau, finding they 
had an hour to wait for horses. Professor Jarocki 
proposed a walk through the place. This did 
not take long, and as the horses were not ready 
when they returned, the Professor sat down to a 
meal — the post-house being also a restaurant — 
but Frederic, as if drawn by a magnet, went into 
the next room, and saw — oh, wonder of wonders ! 
— a grand piano. Professor Jarocki, who could 
see through the open door, laughed to himself 
when his yoimg friend opened the instrument, 
which had a very unpromising exterior; Chopin 
also looked at it with some mi^ivings ; but when 
he had struck a few chords he exclaimed, in joy- 
ful surprise, "O Santa Caecilia, the piano is in 
tune.” 

Only the impassioned musician knows what it 
is, after sitting for several days in a diligence. 
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suddenly, and quite unexpectedly, to have an 
opportunity of playing on a good instrument. 

Regardless of his surroundings, our artist 
began to improvise con amore. Attracted by the 
music, one of the travellers got up and stood 
behind the player’s chair. Chopin called out to 
Professor Jarocki, in Polish, “Now we shall see 
whether my listener be a connoisseur or not.” 
Frederic began his Fantasia on Polish Songs of 
which the first sketch had been made ; the travel- 
ler, a German, stood like one petrified, capti- 
vated by this music, so new and bewitching; his 
eyes mechanically followed every movement of 
the pianist’s delicate hand; he had forgotten 
everything, even his beloved pipe, which went out 
unheeded. The other travellers stepped in softly 
and at the same time the tall postmaster and his 
buxom wife appeared at the side door with their 
two pretty daughters behind them. Frederic, un- 
mindful of his audience, and absorbed in converse 
with his muse, had lost all thought of where he 
was, and that he must soon be on his way. 

More and more tender and expressive became 
his playing; the. fairies seemed to be singing their 
moonlight melodies; with bowed head everyone 
was listening in rapt attention to the elegant 
arabesques sparkling from his fingers, when 
a stentorian voice, which made the windows 
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rattle, called out, “ The horses are ready, 
gentlemen.” 

Confounded disturber,” roared the postmaster, 
while the triplet of ladies cast angry glances at 
the postilion. Chopin sprang from his seat, but 
was immediately surrounded by his audience, who 
exclaimed with one voice : Go on, dear sir, finish 
that glorious piece, which vve should have heard 
all through but for that tiresome man.” ‘‘But,” 
replied Chopin, consulting his watch, “we have 
already been here some hours, and are due in 
Posen shortly.” 

“Stay and play, noble young artist,” cried the 
postmaster, “ I will give you couriers’ horses if you 
will only remain a little longer.” 

“Do be persuaded,” began the postmaster’s 
wife, almost threatening him with an embrace. 
What could Frederic do but sit down again to 
the instrument ? 

When he paused, the servant appeared with 
wine and glasses ; the daughters of the host served 
the artist first, then the other travellers, while the 
postmaster gave a cheer for the “darling Poly- 
hymnias,” as he expressed it, in which all united. 
One of the company (probably the town cantor) 
went close up to Chopin and said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “Sir, I am an old and 
thoroughly trained musician; I, too, play the 
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piano, and so know how to appreciate your mas- 
terly performance; if Mozart had heard it he 
would have grasped your hand and cried ‘ Bravo.’ 
An insignificant old man like myself cannot dare 
to do so.” 

The women, in their gratitude, filled the 
pockets of the carriage with the best eatables that 
the house contained, not forgetting some good 
wine. The postmaster exclaimed, with tears of 
joy, As long as I live I shall think with enthusi- 
asm of Frederic Chopin.” 

When, after playing one more Mazurka, 
Frederic prepared to go, his gigantic host seized 
him in his arms, and carried him to the carriage. 

The postilion, still sulky over his scolding, and 
jealous because the pretty servant girl could not 
take her eyes off the interesting virtuoso, whis- 
pered to her : “ Things often go very unfairly in 
this world. The young gentleman is carried into 
the carriage by the master himself; the like of us 
must climb laboriously on to the box by ourselves, 
though we are musical.” 

Long years afterwards Chopin would recall 
this episode with pleasure. It was like a good 
omen to him at the commencement of his artistic 
career. He often related how, like the old min- 
strels who went from town to town with their 
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harps and received good cheer as their honor- 
arium, he had played at Ziillichau for cakes, fruit 
and good wine; and assured his most intimate 
friends that the highest praise lavished on him 
by the Press had never given him more pleasure 
than the naive homage of the smoker who, in his 
eagerness to listen, let his pipe go out. 

In Posen our travellers visited, by invitation, 
the Archbishop Wolicki, and paid their respects 
to Prince Anton Radziwill. They both met with 
the kindest reception from the Prince, who knew 
how to esteem such a learned man as Jarocki, but, 
being a musician to the backbone, he was better 
able to appreciate the rare talent of Chopin ; he re- 
garded him as a kindred spirit, whose superiority 
he gladly recognised. Most of the day in Prince 
Radziwiirs house was devoted to music; the 
sonatas of Mozart, Beethoven and Hummel were 
performed by Chopin and the bandmaster, 
Klinghor. But Frederic called forth most admir- 
ation by his incomparable improvisations. 

As soon as our travellers had left hospitable 
Posen, Frederic’s ardent yearning to see his 
family drew him to his father’s house, and his 
love of art summoned him back to his studies. 
The last miles seemed endless, and, yielding to 
his pressing request, the Professor decided to take 
post horses at Lowicz, 
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On October 6th Frederic reached at length his 
much desired goal, and the dear returning travel- 
ler was in the loving arms of his parents and 
sisters. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOUBNEY TO VIENNA, FBAGUE, TEFLITZ, 
FBESDEN. GIWFIN\S FEBF0B3IANCE AT TWO 
CONGEBTS IN VIENNA. 

O N his return Chopin was, of course, once 
more in a whirl of social engagements, as 
appears from the following letter to his 
intimate friend, Titus Woyciechowski : 

Warsaw, Saturday, December 2 yth, 1828. 

My Dearest Friend, 

Hitherto I have been delayed writing to you, 
but now friendship triumphs over idleness, and, 
sleepy as I am, I take up my pen that you may 
have this in time for the ist and the 4th of Janu- 
ary. I do not desire to &11 my letter with com- 
pliments, good wishes, or trite jokes, for we both 
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understand each other perfectly — ^whence my 
silence and the laconic nature of this epistle. . . . 

The score of my Rondo Cracovienne is ready. 
The introduction is almost as funny as I am in 
my great coat,* and the trio is not quite finished. 
My parents have just had fitted up for me a little 
room, leading by a staircase direct from the 
entree \ there will be an old secretaire in it, and I 
shall make it my den. That orphan child, the 
Rondo for two pianos, has found a stepTather in 
Fontana (whom you may, perhaps, have seen here; 
he goes to the University) ; he has learnt it after 
a month’s study and a short time ago we tried 
it over at Buchholtz’s to see how it might sound. 
I say might,” for the instruments were not tuned 
alike, and our fingers were stiff, so we could have 
no adequate impression of the effect of the work. 
For a week past I have composed nothing of any 
value. I run from Ananias to Caiaphas; this 
evening I was at Madame Wizegerod’s, and from 
there went to a musical soiree at Mile. Kicka’s. 
You know how pleasant it is to be pressed to im- 
provise when you are tired. I seldom now have 
such happy thoughts as when you were with me. 
And then the wretched instruments one meets with 

* A very long winter overcoat, made by Boy, in which 
liii! friends said he cut a very comical figure. 
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everywhere. I have not found one either in 
mechanism or tone anything approaching ours or 
your sister’s. 

The Polish theatre opened yesterday with 
‘"Preciosa.” The French have given ''Rataplan” 
to-day, the "Geldhab,” by Fredro; and to-mor- 
row, Auber’s “Maurer und Schlosser” are to be 
performed. Somebody or other said to me the 
other day that you had written to him. Do not 
think I am angry with you for not having written 
to me for so long ; I know you well enough, and 
do not think anything of a bit of paper; I should 
not have scribbled so much nonsense to-day, but 
to remind you that you still hold the same place 
in my heart, and that I am the same Fritz as ever. 
You do not like being kissed, but you must put up 
with it to-day. We all unite in best wishes to 
your mother. Zwyny sends warmest remem- 
brances. 

Your FREDERIC. 

In spite of all these distractions, Frederic 
studied with indefatigable zeal from one year’s 
end to another; neither father nor teacher had 
ever been obliged to incite him to diligence, for 
even as a mere boy he had always shown the 
greatest desire to learn. As he seemed to be 
working almost beyond his strength, his anxious 
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father resolved to send him on another journey, 
having made the happy discovery that his 
Frederic had learned a good deal in Berlin. 

This time (July, 1829) our artist was to go with 
some of his friends to Vienna, and highly de- 
lighted as he was at first with the prospect, he 
regarded it with some misgivings when his father 
and all his friends urged him to appear publicly 
as a pianist in that musical city. 

With the innate modesty which never left him 
even after his greatest triumphs, he exclaimed, 
“Here I have been leniently judged by kind- 
hearted compatriots; but what am I to expect in a 
city which can boast of having heard a Haydn, 
a Mozart, and a Beethoven ?’’ 

And yet, even then, there was scarcely a rival 
of whom he needed to be apprehensive. 

A few months before this journey Frederic had 
become acquainted with Hummel, who had stayed 
some time in AVarsaw, and given concerts there. 
Hummel had acquired, by his very successful 
tour, the reputation of being the greatest living 
pianist. Chopin was acquainted with his com- 
positions, and thought very highly of them. He 
greatly admired his classical style of playing, 
formed on the best models; yet, exacting as the 
young artist was towards himself, he could sa\^ 
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without vanity, that, in technical execution, he was 
not very inferior to the older master. 

Frederic’s chief desire was to enter into the 
musical life with which the beautiful city of 
Vienna abounded, to hear all he could that was 
new to him, and, when possible, to come into con- 
tact with the masters of his art. He never 
dreamed that the latter, dazzled by his extra- 
ordinary genius, would be the very people who 
would press him to appear in public. 

With a heart full of hope for himself and fer- 
vent blessings for his family, Chopin, in company 
with his friends Celinski, Hube, and Franz Macie- 
jowski (the last-named a nephew of the famous 
authority on Slavonic law), left his beloved 
W arsaw. 

After visiting Cracow, the old capital of the 
Piasts and the Jagellons, and Ojcow, the so-called 
Polish Switzerland, the travellers arrived on 
July 31st at Vienna. 

The following is a literal transcription of the 
letters Chopin wrote from that city : 

Vienna, Angus^ 1st, 1829. 
J\IY DEARLY LOVED PARENTS AND SiSTERS, 

We arrived here yesterday well and in good 
spirits, and I may say without fatigue, and so 
without discomfort. We took a private carriage 
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at Cracow, in which we were very comfortable. 
We were able to enjoy to perfection the pic- 
turesque scenery of Galicia, Upper Silesia, and 
Moravia, for the clouds had been amiable enough 
to lay the dust with a slight shower. 

But before I speak of Vienna I must tell you 
about our journey to Ojcow. On Sunday after- 
noon we hired a four-horse country waggon, such 
as they use at Cracow, which cost us four thalers. 
We dashed merrily and swiftly along to Ojcow, 
intending to put up at Herr Indylv s house, which 
all tourists praise, and where Fraulein Tanska^ 
stayed. But, as ill-luck would have it, Herr 
Indyk lived a full milef outside the town; our 
coachman did not know the way, and drove us 
into a little brook, as clear and silvery as those in 
the fairy tales. Right and left were walls of rock, 
and we did not find our way out of the labyrinth 
till nearly 9 o’clock, when two passing peasants 
good-naturedly conducted us to Herr Indyk’s, 
Wearied and wet through, we at length reached 
the wished-for house, aud were very kindly re- 
ceived. Although not expecting visitors at so 
late an hour, Herr Indyk made no trouble about 
giving us a room in the little house, built on pur- 


* Clementine Tanska, a famous Polish authoress for 
the young. 

t About three English miles. [Translator’s Note.] 
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pose for tourists. Sister Isabella,"^ do you know, 
that Fraulein Tanska had been in it only a little 
while before! 

My companions changed their clothes and 
gathered round the stove, in which our host had. 
meanwhile, lighted a fire. Wet above the knees, 
I crouched in a corner, considering what I had 
best do. Seeing the mistress go into the next 
room for linen for our beds, I instinctively fol- 
lowed her, and finding on the table a pile of 
woollen Cracow caps (they are double woven), I 
bought one, tore it in half, wrapped my feet in 
it, sat before the fire and drank a small glass of 
red wine. I thus escaped a severe cold. We 
latighed and talked a little while over our adven- 
ture, then went to bed and slept soundly. 


Frederic, who had a sharp eye and keen ear 
for all around him, goes on to describe the neigh- 
bourhood of Ojcow, the strangely-formed sand 
rocks, the black grotto, and the King’s grotto, in 
which tradition says that King Lokietekt took 

* Chopin'S second sister; she and her husband, M. 
Barcinski, were still living in Warsaw in 1878. 

t A nickname given to this prince on account of his 
extraordinarily small stature, in spite of which he was 
one of the most able rulers. A thorough exi)loration of 
the King’s Grotto has recently been made bj’' archaeol- 
ogists, and the bones of i^rehistoric animals have been 
discovered. 
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refuge from his enemies, at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Frederic was very enthusiastic over 
everything he saw, but Ojcow and the neighbour- 
hood appear to have had a special charm for him. 
He gives an account, also, of the Vienna picture 
gallery, to which he had at first only paid a flying 
visit. We give, unabridged, the following letters 
to his family : 

Vienna, Atigttsi 1829. 

I am w’ell and in good spirits. Why, I do not 
know, but the people here are astonished at me, 
and I wonder at them for finding anything to 
wonder at in me. I am indebted to good Eisner’s 
letter of recommendation for my exceedingly 
friendly reception by Herr Haslinger. He did 
not know how to make me sufficiently welcome; 
he showed me all the musical novelties he had, 
made his son play to me, and apologised for not 
introducing his wife, who had just gone out. In 
spite of all his politeness he has not yet printed 
my compositions. I did not ask him about them, 
but he said, when showing me one of his finest 
editions, that my V ariations were to appear, next 
week, in the same style, in Odeo 7 i, This I cer- 
tainly had not expected.^ He strongly advised 

* Chopin had sent Haslinger for publication, the 
Variations on ‘‘La ci darem la mano," Op. 2 : and the 
Sonata, Op. 4, 
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me to play in public, although it is summer, and, 
therefore, not a favourable time for concerts. 

The artists and lovers of music, who know that 
I am here, consider that Vienna would lose a 
great deal if I left without giving a concert. I 
do not know what to make of it all; Schuppan- 
zigh, to whom I have letters of recommendation, 
informs me that although his quartet parties are 
over, he will try to get a gathering before I leave. 
I have only been once to old Herr Hussarzewski ; 
he was quite enthusiastic about my playing, and 
invited me to dinner. Several Viennese gentle- 
men were present, and all, without exception, as 
if by previous concert, recommended me to per- 
form in public. 

Stein offered to send me one of his instruments, 
and begged me to play on it at my concert ; Graff, 
whose pianos I prefer, has made the same pro- 
posal. Wiirfel* says that if you have composed 
anything new, and want to create a sensation, you 
must, by all means, play it yourself. Herr Bla- 
hetka, a journalist, whom I met at Haslinger’s, 
also advised me to give a concert. My Variations 

* Wilhelm Wiirfel, born in Bohemia, was, for some 
years, pianoforte teacher at the Warsaw Conservatoire. 
In 1826, he became conductor at the Karthner Thor 
Theatre, in Vienna, where he died in 1BS2. 
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have been much praised by those who have heard 
them. 

Haslinger thinks that the Viennese should hear 
me play my own compositions. Everybody as- 
sures me that the newspapers will be certain to 
give me a flattering notice. Wiirfel is of opinion 
that, as my compositions are to appear now, it 
would be advisable for me to give a concert, 
otherwise I should have to come again, but that 
the present would be the best time, as the Vien- 
nese are longing for something new. He calls it 
unpardonable in a young musician to neglect 
such an opportunity; I ought to appear in the 
twofold capacity of pianist and composer, and 
must not think too modestly of myself. He wishes 
me to play the Variations first, then the Rondo 
Cracovienne, and, in conclusion, to improvise. 

I do not know yet how it will all be arranged. 
Stein is very kind and amiable, but I should pre- 
fer to use one of Graff's instruments. Haslinger, 
Blahetka and Wurfel approve my choice. 

WTierever I show myself, I am besieged with 
requests to play. I have no lack of acquaintances 
in the musical world, and Haslinger is going to 
introduce me to Charles Czerny. 

At the theatre, which is under the management 
of Count Gallenberg, I have — besides some 
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second-rate music — ^heard three operas, La Dame 
Blanche,” Cenerentola,” and Meyerbeer’s ‘Xro- 
ciato.” Orchestra and chorus were excellent. To- 
day “Joseph in Egypt” is to be performed. I 
have twice listened, with admiration, to May- 
seder’s solos at the Academy of Music. 

Vienna is a handsome, lively city, and pleases 
me exceedingly. They are trying to persuade me 
to spend the winter here. Wiirfel has just come 
in to take me to Haslinger s. 

PS . — I have made up my mind. Blahetka 
thinks I shall make a furore, for, as he puts it, 
I am “an artist of the first rank and worthy to be 
placed beside Moscheles, Herz and Kalkbrenner.” 
Wiirfel is really very kind, and has introduced 
me to Count Gallenberg; the bandmaster, Sey- 
fried, and to such of his acquaintances as have 
any interest or influence in matters musical. He 
declares I must not leave Vienna till I have given 
a concert. Count Gallenberg is very pleased with 
this, as I shall play at his theatre, and — as my 
principal object now is to win laurels — ^without 
payment. The journalists stare at me already; 
the members of the orchestra salute me very defer- 
entially when I walk in, arm in arm, with the dir- 
ector of the Italian Opera (which is now closed). 
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Wlirfel has taken no end of trouble on my be- 
half, and will be present at the rehearsal. He 
was very kind to me at Warsaw, and I am par- 
ticularly glad that he has such a pleasant recollec- 
tion of Eisner. People here are surprised that 
Kessler, Ernemann and Czapek should live in 
Warsaw with me there too, but I tell them that I 
give no lessons and only play from love of the art. 
I have decided on Graff’s instrument, but I do not 
want to offend Stein, so I shall thank him with 
such an expression of obligation that he cannot 
but forgive me. 

I hope for God’s gracious help. Do not be 
anxious, my dearest ones. 

Your fondly loving 

FREDERIC. 


Vienna, W ednesday, Aiigust i2tJi, 1829. 

You know of my intention, my beloved ones, 
from my last letter. Yesterday (Tuesday) at seven 
o’clock in the evening, I appeared before a \^ien- 
nese public for the first time, at the Imperial 
Opera House. Here, an evening concert in the 
theatre is called a musical academy. As I played 
gratuitously. Count Gallenberg expedited the ar- 
rangements for my appearance. 
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The following was the programme : 

Overture, by Beethoven. 

My Variations. 

Song, by Fraulein Veltheim.^"’ 

My Cracovienne. 

A Ballet, in conclusion. 

The orchestra accompanied so badly at the re- 
hearsal that I was obliged to substitute a “Free 
Fantasia for the Rondo. 

Directly I appeared I was greeted with cries of 
“Bravo,*^ and, after each variation, the audience 
shouted this welcome word so lustily that I could 
not hear the Hitti of the orchestra. I had such a 
heart)^ recall, that I was obliged to come forward 
twice to bow my acknowledgements. I must con- 
fess that I was not quite satisfied myself with the 
Free Fantasia; but the public must have been 
pleased, for I was overwhelmed with applause. 
One reason for this may have been that the Ger- 
mans know how to appreciate free improvisation. 
I am now doubly obliged to Wiirfel, for without 
his support and encouragement I should never 
have accomplished the daring enterprise which 
has succeeded so well. I shall be able to relate 


* Charlotte Yeltheim was one of the most celebrated 
bravura singers of her time (1821-1840), and a much 
valued member of the Dresden Court Theatre. She was 
a thorough musician, and played the piano very well. 
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ni}* experiences and impressions by word of 
mouth better than I can now. I was not hissed, 
so don’t be uneasy about my artistic reputation. 
The newspapers have been very favourable to me; 
if some of them should pick holes in me I am 
prepared for it. My compositions have received 
Count Gallenberg’s undivided approbation. The 
theatrical manager, Herr Demar, was very kind 
and pleasant; he did his best to encourage me 
before I appeared, so I went to my piano without 
much anxiety. 

]\Iy friends were scattered about the house that 
they might hear the observations of the critics, 
and the various opinions of the public. Celinski 
can tell you that he heard nothing unfavourable. 
Hube reports the most severe criticism, and tliat, 
too, from a lady : “ A pity the youth has so little 
presence.” If this is the only sort of blame I am . 
to receive, I cannot complain. My friends swear 
they heard nothing but praise, and that, until the 
audience spontaneously burst into applause, not 
one of them had clapped or uttered a bravo. The 
manager was so pleased with my Rondo that he 
came up after the concert, shook hands with me, 
and made some very flattering remarks. 

I improvised on a subject from ‘'La Dame 
Blanche,” and, that I might have a Polish theme, 
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chose “ Chmiel.”"^ The public, to whom this kind 
of national melody is quite unknown, seemed 
electrihed. My friends in the pit say the people 
began a regular dance on the benches. 

Wertheim, although only arriving yesterday 
with his wife from Carlsbad, went to the theatre ; 
he could not imagine how I came to play there. 
He was here just now to congratulate me on my 
good success. At Carlsbad he saw Hummel, who 
remembered me very kindly. He writes to him 
to-day, and will inform him of my performance. 

Haslinger is to print my works. I have kept 
the programme of the concert. It was most in- 
teresting to me to become personally acquainted 
with Gyrowetz, Lachner, Kreutzer and Sey fried ; 
with May seder I have had a very long conversa- 
tion. There is an almost unanimous opinion that 
I play too softly, or rather, too delicately, for the 
public here. That is because they are accustomed 
to the drum-beating of their own piano virtuosi. 
I am afraid the newspapers will say the same 
thing, especially as the daughter of one of the 
editors drums dreadfully; but never mind, if it is 
to be so, I would much rather they said I played 
too gently than too roughly. 

* “Climiel’’ is a song in the mazurka measure, sung 
by the Poles at marriage ceremonies at the moment when 
the bride's sisters solemnly jjlace the cap on her head. 
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Count Dietrichstein, one of the personages 
nearest to the Emperor, came on to the stage 
yesterday, and had u long talk with me in French, 
complimented me and requested me to stay longer 
in Vienna. 

The orchestra execrated my badly written 
score, and were not at all favourable to me up to 
the moment of my improvisation; then, in concert 
with the public, they applauded heartily, which 
showed their good opinion of me. I do not yet 
know what the other artists think; but what can 
they have against me? They see that I do not 
play for pecuniary advantage. 

So my first performance, unexpected as it was, 
has passed off successfully. Hube thinks that 
one never succeeds in anything by ordinary means 
and according to preconceived plans, but must 
trust somewhat to chance. So I trusted to m\ 
good fortune and allowed myself to be persuaded 
to give the concert. If the newspapers cut me up 
so much that I shall not venture before the world 
again, I have resolved to become a house painter; y 
that would be as easy as anything else, and I 
should, at any rate, still be an artist ! 

I am curious to hear what Herr Eisner will say 
to all this. Perhaps he disapproves of my play- 
ing at all? But I was so besieged on all sides 
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that I had no escape, and I do not seem to have 
committed a blunder by my performance. 

Nidecki* was particularly friendly to me yes- 
terday; he looked through and corrected the or- 
chestral parts, and was sincerely pleased at the 
applause I received. I played on one of Graff's 
pianos. I feel at least four years wiser and more 
experienced. 

You must, indeed, have wondered at my sealing 
my last letter with a strange seal. I was absent- 
minded and took the first and best that came to 
hand.t 

Adieu, 

Your fondly loving 

FREDERIC. 


Thursday, August i^lh, 1829. 

If ever I longed to be with }’Ou I do so now. 

To-day I have become acquainted with Count 
Lichnovski. He did not know how to praise me 

* Tliomas Xklecki, one of the best pupils at the AVar- 
saw Lyceum, was sent to Vienna, in 1S22, at the public 
expense, to complete his education. He became band- 
master at the Leopoldstadter Theatre. From 1841 he 
was bandmaster at the Grand Theatre in AVarsaw, in 
which city he died in 1852. 

t The seal belonged to a waiter, and bore the vrord 

^ladeira.'*’ 
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enough, he was so delighted with my playing, 
Wiirfel took me to him. He was Beethoven^s best 
friend, to wliom the great master was much 
indebted. 

Everyone says that I have especially pleased 
the fioblesse here. I'he Schwarzenbergs, Wrbnas, 
and others were quite enthusiastic about the deli- 
cacy and elegance of my execution as you may 
see by Count Dietrichstein^s coming on the stage 
to seek me. Countess Lichnovski and her 
daughter, with whom I drank tea to-day, are quite 
delighted that I am going to give a second con- 
cert on Tuesday. They invited me to visit them 
if I passed through Vienna, on my way to Paris; 
then they wished to give me a letter to a certain 
countess, sister to Count Lichnovski. A great 
deal too much kindness. Czerny, Schuppanzigh, 
and Gyrowetz have also paid me many 
compliments. 

To-day a stranger looked at me in the ante- 
room, and, asking Celinski if I was Chopin, 
rushed up to me. He said what pleasure it would 
give him to become acquainted with such an artist, 
and exclaimed: “You really delighted and en- 
chanted me the day before yesterday.” It was 
the same gentleman who had sat beside Macie- 
jowski and seemed so charmed with my improvi- 
sation on “ Chmiel.” 
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Under no circumstances will I give a third con- 
cert; I only give a second because I am forced to, 
and I thought that people might say in Warsaw : 

“ He only gave 07 ie concert in Vienna, probably 
he was not much liked.*' To-day I was at the 
house of one of the newspaper critics, who is very 
well disposed towards me, and is sure to write a 
favourable critique. I cannot tell you how kind 
and pleasant Wiirfel is. I shall play gratuitously 
the second time also, for the sake of obliging 
Count Gallenberg, whose finances are not very 
flourishing. (But this is a secret.) I shall play 
the Rondo, and then improvise. 

For the rest, I am in good health, and eat and 
drink well. Vienna pleases me much, and I am 
net without the society of my countrymen ; there 
is one in the ballet, who took charge of me at my 
debut, and brought me eau sucree. 

Please give all my news to Eisner, and beg him 
to pardon me for not writing to him, but my time 
is really so filled up that I have scarcely a moment 
to spare. I wish to thank M. Skarbek, who was 
one of the foremost in persuading me to give a 
concert; this is, indeed, the artist's first step in life. 

Your ever affectionate 


FREDERIC 
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Xienna^ August igthy 1829. 

If on the first occasion the public were favour- 
able, my reception, yesterday, was still more 
hearty. I was greeted, when I came on the stage 
with three long rounds of applause. The audi- 
ence was much larger than at the first concert. 
The financial manager — ^whose name I cannot re- 
member — thanked me for the receipts, and said 
that the house could not have been so full on ac- 
count of the ballet, for that had been given 
several times. 

The profession praise my Rondo, one and all 
from the bandmaster, Lachner, to the piano tuner. 
I know I have pleased the ladies and the musi- 
cians. Gyrowetz, who sat next Celinski, called 
“Bravo,” and made a tremendous noise. The 
only people not satisfied were the out-and-out 
Germans. Yesterday, one of them, who had just 
come from the theatre, sat down to eat at the table 
I was sitting at. His acquaintances asked him 
how he liked the performance. “The ballet is 
pretty,” was his answer. “But the concert, what 
of that?” they asked. Instead of replying he 
began to talk of something else, from which I 
conclude that he recognised me, although my 
back was towards him. I felt bound to relieve 
him from the restraint of my presence, and went 
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to bed, saying to myself : ‘‘ The man has not been 
born yet who does everything right.”"^ 

I am glad to be able to say that my popularity 
increases. As I depart at nine o’clock this even- 
ing, I must spend all the forenoon in farewell 
visits. Schuppanzigh said, yesterday, that as I 
had made such a short stay in Vienna I must come 
again soon, I answered that I should gladly re- 
turn for the sake of further improving myself, to 
which the Baron replied, “ that for such a reason 
I should never need to come, for I had nothing 
more to learn.” This opinion was confirmed by 
the others. These are, indeed, mere compliments, 
out one does not listen to them unwillingly. For 
the future I shall not at any rate be regarded as 
a student. 

Blahetka tells me that what he most wonders 
at is that I could learn it all in Warsaw. I an- 
swered that the greatest donkey must learn some- 
thing with Messrs. Zwyny and Eisner. 

It is very unfortunate for me that I cannot con- 
firm what I have told you by sending you the 
opinions in the press. I know that the critique is 
in the hands of the editor of the paper to which 
I have subscribed, and which Bauerlet will send 

* An old Polish proverb. 

t The "Wiener Theater Zeitung,’’ published by 
Adolphe Bauerle, from 1828 to 1848, was to every artist 
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to Warsaw. I expect they waited for my second 
performance before giving a notice. This paper 
comes out twice a week, Tuesdays and Saturdays; 
possibly therefore you may read what is favour- 
able or the contrary about me before I do. 

I have on my side the scholarly and the poetic- 
ally minded. We shall have a great deal to talk 
over. I would have written of something quite 
different, but my head is so full of yesterday that 
it is quite impossible to collect my thoughts. ^ly 
finances are still in the best order. 

I have just paid my farewell visits to Schup- 
panzigh and Czerny. Czerny was warmer than 
any of his compositions. I have packed up, but 
must go again to Haslinger’s, and then to the cafe 
opposite the theatre, where I am to meet Gyrowetz, 
Lachner, Kreutzer, Seyfried and others. In two 
nights and a day we shall be at Prague ; the mail 
coach goes at nine. It will be an agreeable jour- 
ney \vith such pleasant companions. 

Your FREDERIC. 

an important and dreaded publication. There wore then 
but few papers devoted to art matters, and this journal 
was to be found in the clubs and coffee-houses of every 
town in Germany. Whoever was praised by the Wiener 
Theater Zeitung'^ was a made man. Bauerle was the 
composer also of ‘‘ Staberl, Staberb's Wedding Bay,’’ 
‘‘Aline, Queen of Golconda, or, Vienna in another quar- 
ter of the world,” and “The False Catalani,” iheces 
which were performed an inunense number of times. 
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Prague^ Saturday y August 22 ndy 1829. 

After an affecting parting — ^which indeed it 
was, for Fraulein Blahetka'*' gave me as a 
souvenir, a copy of her compositions, with her 
autograph, and her father sent warmest regards 
to you my good Papa, and to you my dear 
Mamma, with congratulations to you both on 
having such a son, young Stein wept, and Schup- 
panzigh, Gyrowetz, in short, all the artists were 
deeply moved — after this tender farewell, and 
giving a promise of returning soon, I got into the 
diligence. Nidecki and two other Poles, who 
were to start for Trieste in half an hour, accom- 
panied us a little way. One of them, Niegolewski 
by name, comes from Great Poland, and is travel- 
ling with his tutor, or rather, companion, a student 
from the Warsaw University; we had met and 
conversed several times in Vienna. 

Countess Hussarzweska (she and her husband 
are both excellent people) wanted to keep me to 
dinner when I paid my farewell visit, but I had 
not time to stay, having to go to HaslingePs. 
After many hearty wishes for a speedy meeting, 

* Leopolda Blalietka, born in Vienna, November lotli, 
1811, a clistinguisliecl pianoforte virtuosa, pupil of Czerny 
and Moscheles. She made several artistic tours, winning 
everywhere the highest approbation. Her amiability 
made her a general favourite. 
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Hasliiiger promised, most solemnly, to bring out 
my variations in five weeks, that he may have 
something new to offer the musical world in the 
autumn. Although a stranger to you, my dear 
Father, he wished to be kindly remembered. 

When \\t were taking our places in the coach, a 
young German got in, and, as we were to sit to- 
gether for two nights and a day, we scraped an 
acquaintance. He was a merchant from Danzig, 
knew Pruszaka, Sierakowski of Waplew, Jawurek, 
Erncmann, Gresser and others. He was in W’ar- 
saw two years ago, and had now just come from 
Paris. His name is Normann. He was a very 
agreeable gentleman and a capital travelling com- 
panion. We are in the same hotel with him, and 
have resolved, when we have seen Prague, to go 
on together to Teplitz and Dresden. It would 
be inexcusable to miss seeing Dresden when we 
are so near, especially as our finances will permit 
of it, and the journey for four persons is easily 
managed, and not expensive. 

After a good shal^iing in the coach, we readied 
Prague at noon, yesterday, and went at once to 
table-d’hote. • Then we called upon Hanka,^ to 
whom jMaciejowski had a letter of introduction; 

* "Waclaw Hanka, a celebrated lihilologist and Slavonic 
linguist, originator of the revival of Czech nationalism, 
born in 1791, died in Prague, 1861. 
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I regretted afterwards that I had not asked Skar- 
bek to furnish me with one to this famous savant. 
As we had stayed some time at the Cathedral and 
Castle we did not find Hanka at home. 

The city, viewed from the castle hill, looks 
large and old fashioned, but generally handsome; 
formerly it was an important place.^ 

Before leaving Vienna I had six letters given 
me, five from Wiirfel and one from Blahetka, to 
Pixis, asking him to show me the Conservatoire 
here. 

They wanted me to play ; but I shall only stay 
three days, and have no desire to forfeit the repu- 
tation I gained in Vienna. As Paganini even 
came in for criticism, I shall take care not to per- 
form in this place. The five letters from Wiirfel 
are to the theatre director, the bandmaster and 
other musical celebrities. I shall deliver the let- 
ters, for he asked me to very earnestly ; but I will 
not perform. The excellent Wiirfel has also 
given me a letter to Klengel, in Dresden. 

I must now conclude, as it is quite time to go to 
Hanka’s. I shall introduce myself as godson of 


* Especially in the time of Otto the Great, the last 
index)endent King of Bohemia, who was conquered bj’ 
Rudolph of BCapsburgh, and died on the field of March. 
From 1790 to 1848 the Royal Theatre at Prague was one 
of the best and most celebrated in Germany. 
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Count Skarbek, and I hope that no further recom- 
mendation will be necessary. 

Your FREDERIC. 


Dr es deity Ait gust 26M, 1829. 

I am merry and well. When I was in Vienna, 
a week ago, I did not dream T should be in Dres- 
den to-day. Our visit to Prague was a flying 
one but not without profit. Herr Hanka was very 
pleased to receive news from Skarbek. Like all 
visitors to the Prague Museum who have received 
any special attention from Herr Hanka, we had to 
write our, names in a book kept for the purpose; 
we found among others the names of Brodzinski, 
Morowski,* etc. Each of us \\Tote whatever oc- 
curred to him in poetry or prose. What could I, 
a musician, write that would be worth reading? 
The thought happily struck Maciejowski to write 
four strophes for a mazurka, and I set them to 
music; so I think we have both immortalised our- 
selves in the most characteristic manner. 

Hanka was delighted with this idea, for the 
mazurka contained a reference to him and to his 
efforts for the elevation of the Slavs. He has 
given me several views of Prague for Skarbek. I 
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cannot possibly tell you by letter all that Herr 
Hanka showed us. I must describe, verbally, the 
lovely views, the majestic cathedral, with the 
figure of St. John, in silver, the beautiful chapel 
of St. Wencelaus, inlaid with amethysts and other 
precious stones, and many other things. 

I am indebted to Blahetka’s and Wurfel’s 
letters for the friendly reception which I had 
from Pixis. He gave up his lessons, kept me at 
his house, and asked me about all sorts of things. 
I noticed Klengel’s visiting card on his table, and 
asked if it belonged to a relative of the famous 
Klengel, of Dresden. ‘^Klengel himself is here,” 
replied Pixis, ^^he called while I was out.” 

I was delighted at the prospect of becoming 
acquainted with this artist, to whom I had a letter 
from Vienna. I spoke to Pixis about it, and he 
invited me to come in the afternoon, if I wished 
to meet Klengel, as he was expected then. We 
met by accident on the steps of Pixis’s house, and 
effected our first acquaintance there. I listened 
to his fugues for more than two hours; I did not 
play, as I was not asked. KlengePs playing 
pleased me, but, to speak candidly, I had ex- 
pected something still better. (I pray 3^ou not 
to mention this to anyone.) He gave me an intro- 
ductory letter with the following address: ‘'Al 
ornatissimo Signore Cavaliere Morlacchi, primo 
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Maestro della Capella Reale”; in which he begs 
this gentleman to make me acquainted with the 
whole musical world of Dresden, and in particu- 
lar to present me to Fraulein Pechwell. This 
lady is a pupil of Klengel's and, in his opinion, 
the first pianist in Dresden. He was extremely 
affable towards me. Before his departure — ^he is 
going to Vienna and Italy — I spent a couple of 
hours with him, and our conversation never 
flagged. This has been a very agreeable ac- 
quaintanceship, and I value it more highly than 
Czerny’s; but not a word of this either, my dear 
ones. 

The three delightful days in Prague were over 
before we were aware. 

I am, as you know, very absent-minded, and on 
the day we left rushed suddenly into a strange 
room without knowing. Good morning,” said a 
cheerful voice. “I beg your pardon, I mistook 
the number,” I answered, and ran away as fast as 
possible. We left Prague at noon in a private 
carriage, and arrived at Teplitz towards evening. 
The next day I found in the list at the Baths 
Ludwig Lempicla s name; I immediately went to 
call on him. He was very glad to see me, and 
told me there were several Poles here; among 
others he mentioned old Pruszack, Joseph Koliler 
and Kretkowski, from Kamionna. Lempicki told 
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me that they generally all dined together in the 
“ German hall/’ but that to-day he was invited to 
Prince Clary’s castle. This Prince belongs to 
one of the most distinguished of the Austrian 
princely families. He is very wealthy, and owns 
the town of Teplitz. Princess Clary, nee Countess 
Chotek"^ is sister of the present Oberstburggraf of 
Bohemia. Lempicki said he was quite at home in 
Prince Clary’s house, and would introduce me 
there in the evening when the Princess received, 
he would mention my name to them at dinner. 
Having no engagement for the evening, I ac- 
cepted the proposal with pleasure. 

We have seen all that is worth seeing here, and 
have also been to Dux, the residence of the Counts 
Waldstein. We were shown the halberd with 
which Albrecht Waldstein (or Wallenstein) was 
stabbed, a piece of his skull and other relics. In 
the evening, instead of going to the theatre, I 
dressed and went with Lempicki to the castle. I 
put on my white gloves which had already done 
duty at the Vienna concert. The company was 
not numerous, but very select : an Austrian 

* Princess Aloysia von Clary was an extremely ami- 
able lady. She was an excellent pianist, and to rare cul- 
ture united true goodness of heart. Artists and poets 
met with the most cordial reception in her hospitable 
house, and to extreme old age the Princess took a warm 
interest in all literary and artistic matters. 
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prince; an Austrian general, whose name I forget; 
an English naval captain; two or three elegant 
dandies (Austrian princes or counts, I believe); 
and the Saxon General von Leiser, who bore the 
uncommon decoration of a scar on his face. 

. I talked most to Prince Clary. After tea 
Countess Chotek, mother of the Princess, asked 
me to play. The instrument was a good one, by 
Graff. I took my seat at the piano, and asked the 
company to give me a theme for improvisation. 
The ladies, who had established themselves at a 
table, immediately whispered to each other ‘‘un 
theme, un theme.” Three pretty young princesses, 
after some consultation, referred to a Herr 
Fritsche,* tutor to Prince Clary’s only son, and he 
suggested the chief theme in Rossini’s ‘"Moses,” 
which was unanimously approved of. I impro- 
vised, I suppose with some success, for General 
von Leiser had a long talk with me afterwards. 
\\"hen he heard I was going to Dresden, he at once 
wrote the following to Baron von Friesen : 

** Monsieur Fr^eric Chopin est reconimand^ de la 
part du General Leiser a Monsieur le Baron de Friesen, 
Maitro de Ceremonie de S. M. le roi de Saxe, pour lui 
etre utile pendant son sejour a Dresde, et de lui pro- 
curer la connaissance de plusieurs de nos premiers 
artistes.*’ 

* Composer of several short comedies which were per- 
formed successfully in Dresden and Vienna, between the 
years 1836 and 1848. 
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Below was written in German : “ Herr Chopin is 
one of the best pianists I have heard.” I copied 
this literally for you, my dearests, from the 
general’s pencil letter. 

I had to play four times. The Prince and 
Princess asked me to prolong my stay at Teplitz, 
and dine with them the next day. Lempicki 
offered to accompany me to Warsaw, if I re- 
mained a day or two here, but I could not hear of 
being separated from my companions, so, with 
many thanks, I declined both proposals. 

We left yesterday morning, at five o’clock, in a 
carriage, for which we paid two thalers, and ar- 
rived at Dresden at four in the afternoon, when 
we met Lewinski and Labecki. Everything hap- 
pened very fortunately for me throughout the 
journey. The first part of “Faust” is to be given 
to-day, and Klengel tells me that the Italian 
opera will be on Saturday. 

I began this letter last night, intending to finish 
it to-day. Now I must dress for calling on Baron 
von Friesen and jMorlacchi, so have no time to 
spare. We intend leaving in a week, but, weather 
permitting, not without a visit to the Saxon Swit- 
zerland, We hope to spend a few days in Bres- 
lau, and go direct home from there. I am longing 
so much to see you again, my dear parents, that I 
do not at all care to go to Wiesiolowski’s first. 
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Oh, how many stories and adventures I shall have 
to relate, and each more interesting than the last 

P.S. — Baron von Friesen, maitre de ceremonie, 
received me very kindly. He asked me where I 
was staying, and regretted that the Chamberlain, 
who was also director of the royal band, was not 
in Dresden just now, but he would find out who 
was his deputy, and do all he could to show me 
something worth seeing during my short sojourn. 
Whereupon many bows and stammered thanks on 
my part. My next letter, from Breslau, will tell 
you the rest.^^ I have seen the world-renowned 
gallery, the fruit show, the gardens, have paid 
some visits, and am now* going to the theatre. 
Enough, I hope, for one day. 

Second Postscript. — It is night. Just returned 
from the theatre, where I saw “ Faust.” t The 
rush was so great that we had to be in the queue, 
outside the office, before five o’clock, to get a 
ticket at all. The performance began at six, and 
lasted till eleven o’clock. Devrient,J whom I saw 

* I have not found anv letters from Breslau. He 
probably hurried on as fast as he could, to give his news 
in person. 

t The first part of Goethe’s *• Faust” was performed 
for the first time, that evening, in Dresden. Louis Tieek 
had made the necessary curtailments. 

I Cliarles Devrient, eldest of the three brothers, 
nephews of the great Louis Devrient, 
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in Berlin, acted Faust. A fearful but magnificent 
conception. Portions of Spohr’s opera, “Faust,"’ 
were performed as entr’actes. Goethe’s eightieth 
birthday was celebrated to-day. Now I am off to 
bed. I expect Morlacchi early to-morrow, and 
shall go with him to Fraulein Pechwell’s, that is, 
he will come with me. 

Good night. 

Your FREDERIC. 



C H O F I X 
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CHAPTER VL 

INFLUESCE OF THE LAST JOUliXEY OX 
CIIOPIX. FAHEWELL COXCEBT IX WABSAW. 
CEOPIX LEAVES HIS XATITE CITY. 

T PIE innocent youthful gaiety which accom- 
panied Chopin on his journey ings was his 
faithful companion for some time to come. 
The brilliant success of his two performances in 
Vienna assured him that he really had talent, and 
that his parents had not done wrong in allowing 
him to dedicate himself wholly to art. 

He returned from his second journe}' with 
wider views and riper judgment. He left off 
drawing caricatures, with which, in boyish mis- 
chief, he had often amused himself in Berlin. 
He felt, with intense delight, that the wings cf 
his genius were bearing him higher than they did 
a year ago. With his inborn modesty he was 

^ S 
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surprised that great musicians should marvel at 
his playing. Although he already had the cour- 
age to defend his opinions when they differed 
from those of other musicians; he always spoke 
with a certain reserve and courtesy which pre- 
vented him from giving offence, nor did he forget 
to pay the respect which the young man owes to 
the elder. “That Vienna would lose much if he 
went away without letting people hear him,’’ was 
incomprehensible to the modest youth not yet 
fully conscious of his talents. 

It is characteristic of Chopin that he always 
began his letters in a clear elegant hand ; but, as 
the rush of thought and feeling took possession 
of him the writing seemed, as it were, hurled upon 
the paper. His Polish letters are pithy and 
natural, and often contain surprisingly original 
ideas. A great deal cannot unfortunately be 
transcribed into German. 

Frederic’s humorous nature was often displayed 
in the address of a letter. For example, he sent 
one to his father directed “To the Right Hon. 
N. Chopin, Professor in Warsaw, and to the dear 
parents of the son who is in Dresden.” He would 
often call his sisters “my children” (mojo 
kochane dzieci), out of tenderness, and add some 
playful affectionate expressions. He never for- 
got to send remembrances to his much honoured 
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teachers, Zwyny and Eisner, nor to gladden his 
fellow collegians and intimate friends by kind 
words as reminders of himself. 

It has become the custom with most writers to 
dilate on Chopin’s weak and exhausted health. 
The grossest exaggerations have been current on 
this point, and, as is nearly always the case, more 
credence has been given to the exaggerations than 
to the truth. Goethe says truly : People believe 
the truth so little because it is so simple.” 

It has been said of Chopin that he suffered 
from his earliest years from an incurable malady 
which might have caused death at any moment. 
This ma\' have been the reason why Liszt de- 
scribes him as very sickly when only a }*outh of 
fifteen or sixteen ; among other things about him 
he says : 

« a Chopin was more like one of 
those ideal creations with which the poetry of 
the middle ages adorned the Christian temples : 
a beautiful angel, with a form pure and lithe as 
a }’oung god of Olympus, with a face like that 
of a woman and, to crown all, an expression at 
once tender and severe, chaste and impassioned. 

‘‘ He daily accustomed himself to think that 
the hour of his death was near, and, under the 
influence of this feeling, he accepted the careful 
attentions of a friend, from whom he concealed 
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how short a time, he believed, remained for him 
on earth. He possessed great physical courage, 
and, if he did not accept with the heroic careless- 
ness of youth the idea of his approaching end, 
he at least cherished the expectation of it with a 
kind of bitter pleasure.” 

These remarks are not applicable to this period 
of Chopin^s life, for they are not in accordance 
with the facts. Chopin neither looked like “a 
beautiful angel,” “a woman,” nor “a young god 
from Olympus”; just as little did he imagine 
daily that the hour of his death was near.” On 
the contrary, his cheerful letters, pervaded with 
the joy of youth, showed that Frederic had as 
good health as any other young man of his age. 
When tra\'elling he saw all that was worth seeing, 
gave two concerts within a week, paid several 
visits, was present at long performances at the 
theatre, and besides wrote many long letters. 
Undeniably Chopin had a delicate constitution, 
but he was healthy, and strong enough to bear 
the fatigue of travelling in a diligence. 

It was not until ten years later that he was 
threatened v.dth the illness brought on by the ex- 
citement of Paris life. And if Frederic had been 
sickly, would his parents have permitted their 
only, tenderly loved son to travel abroad ? 
A\ ould they have consented to an absence of two 
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years — which followed the earlier journeys — if 
the young artist had been troubled with a dan- 
gerous malady ? It was only in the last years of 
his life his physical strength was often greatly 
exhausted, in consequence of the rapid strides of 
the disease which caused his early death. 

Chopin’s playmate and schoolfellow, Wilhelm 
von Kolberg, affirmed that till manhood, Chopin 
was only ill once, and then from a chill. Natur- 
ally, after the manner of loving, womanly hearts, 
mother and sisters very much petted their dear 
Frederic. There was no lack of exhortations to 
“wrap up carefully in cold, damp weather”; he 
laughed good-humouredly at the instructions, but 
followed them like an obedient son. 

There were moments when, buried in thought, 
Frederic paid little heed to the outer world, and 
avoided even his best friends. 

In a general way he was fond of pleasure, and 
delighted to share it with his parents, famih’, and 
friends. He was never a kill-joy. If he were 
among company who wished to dance, he would 
sit down to the piano without being pressed and 
play the most charming ^lazurkas and other 
dances. If a bad player were at the piano, he 
would politely and pleasantly put himself in his 
place. In after years also, when he lived in Paris 
and had acquired a European reputation, he was 
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always willing, in the kindest manner, to delight 
a Polish family with some national dances. As 
a player he was as indefatigable as the dancers, 
who in their enthusiasm often did not know how 
to stop. 

Like all intelligent young men, Frederic re- 
turned from his travels with a wider knowledge 
of human nature. He perceived that the artists, 
whose acquaintance he had lately made, were not 
all so amiable and free from envy as he had im- 
agined; he, therefore, clung the closer to the more 
noble-minded among his compeers, for whom he 
retained through life a friendly feeling. 

The artists in Vienna looked upon Chopin as a 
young man with a thorough and most refined 
musical education, who was not puffed up with 
vanity, and had no thought of settling in the Im- 
perial city. They were, therefore, favourably dis- 
posed towards him, and willingly lent their 
assistance. Disillusionment awaited him in 
future years. 

Like every true artist and poet, Chopin was 
tormented with doubts as to the extent and range 
of his genius. Some, indeed, who heard him at 
the concerts which he gave in Vienna, said that 
his playing was not powerful enough; but with 
regard to his compositions, there was but one 
opinion. Real connoisseurs of pianoforte play- 
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ing, truly musical souls, knew how to value the 
smoothness, certainly, and elegance of his style. 
The wonderful, penetrating and melancholy ex- 
pression peculiar to Chopin’s playing, found a 
response in all poetical minds. He was pre- 
eminently the pianist for poets, and could not be 
exalted too highly above the mass, who only de- 
sire technical skill and noise; to musicians the 
character and originality of his compositions es- 
pecially appealed. To complete the story of his 
Vienna experiences, I give two letters to his par- 
ticular friend, Titus Woyciechowski. 

Warsaw, September 12th, 1829. 

Dearest Titus, 

You would not have heard from me, if I had 
not met Vicentius Skarbek, and thereby been re- 
minded that you would be in Warsaw by the end 
of this month. I hoped that I should have been 
able to tell you personally of my GREAT JOURNEY, 
for truly and sincerely I should only be too glad 
to have a chat with you. But as this is unfor- 
tunately impossible, let me tell you, dear, that I 
have been to Cracow, Vienna, Prague, Dresden 
and Breslau. 

We passed the first week at Cracow in taking 
walks, and visiting the neighbourhood. Ojcow 
is very beautiful; but I shall not say anything, 
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for although you were not there, you know all 
about it from Tanska’s accurate descriptions. I 
had good company on my way to Vienna; if Cra- 
cow made so many demands upon me that I could 
not find a few moments to think of you and my 
family, Vienna so utterly stupefied and infatuated 
me, that, although a fortnight passed without my 
receiving a letter from home, I felt no longing 
for my friends. Just imagine my playing twice 
in the Royal and Imperial Theatre in so short a 
time. This is how it came about : my publisher, 
Haslinger, represented to me that it would be of 
advantage to my compositions if I were to appear 
in Vienna; that my name was as yet unknown, 
and my music difficult both to play and under- 
stand. 

I did not yet think of it seriously, and replied : 
“That I had not played a note for a fortnight, 
and so was not prepared to present myself before 
a select and critical public.” In the meantime 
Count Gallenberg, who writes pretty ballets, and 
is manager of the Vienna Theatre, came in. Has- 
linger introduced me to him as a coward, afraid 
of appearing in public. The Count very oblig- 
ingly placed the theatre at my disposal, but I was 
shrewd enough to decline, with thanks. The next 
day Wiirfel came in, and urged me not to bring 
disgrace on my parents, Eisner and myself, by 
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neglecting the opportunity of performing in 
Vienna. 

As soon as I had yielded to all this pressure, 
Wiirfel at once undertook the necessary prepara- 
tions. The next morning bills announced my 
concert. It was impossible, therefore, to retreat, 
although I did not know how or what I should 
play. Three manufacturers proposed to send me 
pianos, but, owing to the narrow limits of my 
lodgings, I was obliged to refuse their offers. 
What would have been the use either of my prac- 
tising a great deal two days before the concert? 

In one day I made the acquaintance of all the 
great artists in Vienna, among them Mayseder, 
Gyrowetz, Lachner, Kreutzer, Schuppanzigh, etc. 

The members of the orchestra looked sourly at 
me during the rehearsal; they were particularly 
vexed at my making my debut with new composi- 
tions. Then I began the Variations dedicated to 
you, which were to come after the Rondo Cra- 
covienne. The Variations were a success, but the 
Rondo, owing to the way in which it was written, 
went so badly that we were obliged to commence 
from the beginning twice. I ought to have put 
the pauses below instead of above. Enough; 
the gentlemen made such wry faces that I felt 
verj" much inclined to announce myself ill in the 
evening. 
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Demar, the manager, noticed the ill-temper of 
the orchestra, who do not like Wiirfel. The 
latter wished to conduct himself, but the orchestra 
declined (I don’t know why) to play under his 
lead. Herr Demar advised me to improvise, at 
which proposal the orchestra stared. I was so 
much irritated by what had happened that I con- 
sented in despair; and who knows w^hether my 
miserable mood and strange humour were not the 
cause of the great success I achieved ? 

The presence of the Viennese public did not 
excite me at all, and I sat down, very calmly^ to a 
wonderful instrument of Graff’s, the best, perhaps, 
then in Vienna. Beside me sat a young man, 
covered with rouge, who had turned over for me 
in the Variations, and plumed himself on having 
rendered the same service to Moscheles, Hummel 
and Herz, I played, as you may imagine, in a 
desperate mood; the Variations, nevertheless, 
made such an effect that I was encored enthusi- 
astically. Fraulein Veltheim sang very beauti- 
fully. As to my improvisation I only know that 
it was followed by a storm of applause and many 
recalls. 

The Vienna newspapers were lavish in their 
praise. By universal desire I played again the 
next week, congratulating myself that no one 
could say now that I was only able to appear 
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once. I was especially pleased with the perform- 
ance of the Rondo, because Gyrowetz, Lachner, 
and other masters, and even the orchestra, were so 
delighted — ^forgive me for saying so — ^that they 
recalled me twice. I was obliged to repeat the 
Variations (at the special request of the ladies); 
Haslinger, too, was so pleased with them that he 
is going to bring them out in Odeon\ a great 
honour for me, is it not ? 

Lichnowski, one of Beethoven’s friends, wished 
to lend me his piano for the concert (this is, in- 
deed, something), as it seemed to him that mine 
was too weak. But this was on account of my 
style of playing, which pleased the ladies so 
much; especially Fraulein Blahetka. It might 
be that she is favourably disposed towards me 
(by the way, she is not yet twenty, a lovely and 
intelligent girl). At my departure she honoured 
me by a composition, with an inscription in her 
own handwriting. 

The 'Wiener Zeitung said, in a notice of the 
second concert : ilons. Chopin is a young man 
who knows how to please by entirely original 
means. His style differs totally from that of the 
ordinary concert giver.” I hope this is satisfac- 
tory, especially as the article concludes, ‘'Mons. 
Chopin was to-day again unanimously ap- 
plauded.” Pardon me for writing such an 
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opinion of myself, but I do so because it pleases 
me more than any amount of praise in the Warsaw 
Courier. 

I became quite intimate with Czerny, and often 
played with him on two pianos. He is a good- 
natured fellow, but nothing more. Klengel, 
whom I saw at Pixis’s, in Prague, I like best of all 
my artistic acquaintances. He played his fugues 
to me (one might call them a continuation of 
Bach’s, there are forty-eight, and as many 
canons). WTiat a contrast to Czerny ! Klengel 
gave me a letter of introduction to Morlacchi, in 
Dresden. We visited the Saxon Switzerland, so 
rich in natural beauties, and the magnificent 
Dresden picture gallery; but the Italian Opera 
had to be given up before my very eyes. I was, 
unfortunately, obliged to leave the day on which 
“Crociato in Egitto” was to be performed. My 
only consolation was that I had already heard it 
in Vienna. 

Madame Pruszak, and her two children, Alex- 
andrine and Constantin, are in Dresden. I met 
them the day I left. What a pleasure ! They 
called out, ‘‘Pan Frycek, Pan Frycek.”* It was 
so charming that I should certainly have stayed 
but for my companions. Monsieur Pruszak I 


The Polish for Frederic. 
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met a± Teplitz. Teplitz is a wonderfully beauti- 
ful place. I was only there a day, but went to a 
soiree at Prince Clary’s. 

I have been too much absorbed in my writing 
to be able to stop. I affectionately embrace you, 
and, with your permission, kiss your lips. 

Your FREDERIC. 


Warsawy October yd, 1829. 

Dearest Titus, 

You write that you have read something about 
my concerts in two newspapers; if they were 
Polish papers, you could certainly not have been 
gratified, for not only is their translation bad, 
but they have taken the trouble to distort, to my 
disparagement, the comments of the Viennese 
critics. The Vienna Sammler and the Zeiischrifi 
fiir Literatur, from which Hube brought me the 
extracts, made the most flattering criticisms on 
my playing and compositions (pardon me for 
writing this to you), and called me, in conclusion, 
“An independent virtuoso, whose playing is full 
of delicacy and the deepest feeling.”* If such 

* Edward Hanslick, in his book, History of Concerts 
in Vienna,’’ uses the same words as the Sammler does 
about Chopin. 
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extracts had fallen into your hands I should have 
no occasion to be ashamed. 

You will learn from me by and by what I 
think of doing this winter. In no case shall I 
remain in Warsaw; where fate will lead me I do 
not yet know. Prince and Princess Radziwill, 
have, in the most courteous manner, invited me to 
Berlin, and offered me apartments in their palace ; 
but of what use would this be? I have begun 
so much work that it would seem the wisest course 
for me to remain here. I have also promised to 
return to Vienna, and a Viennese paper said 
frankly that a sojourn in the Imperial city would 
be very advantageous to me, and have the best 
influence on my career. 

You will, perhaps, think so too; but do not 
imagine what I am thinking about Fraulein 
Blahetka, whom I mentioned in my letter. I have 
already — to my misfortune, perhaps — found my 
ideal, whom I sincerely and loyally worship. 
Half a year has passed without exchanging a 
syllable with her of whom I dream every night. 
While thinking of this lovely being, I composed 
the Adagio in my new Concerto,* and early this 
morning the Waltz, which I send you. Notice 
the passage marked +, nobody knows of it but 


E minor Concerto, Op. 11. 
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yourself. How glad I should be if I could play 
my newest compositions to you, my dear friend. 
In the fifth bar of the Trio, the melody in the 
bass must rise to the higher E flat in the violin 
cleff, which, however, I need not tell you, for you 
will feel it for yourself. 

I have no other musical news to send than that 
every Friday there are performances at Kessler’s. 
Yesterday they played, among other things, 
Spohr’s Octett, a wonderful work. I go to 
Brzezina’s* every day; he has nothing new but 
Pixis’s Concerto, which made no great impression 
on me; the Rondo seems the best part of it You 
cannot imagine how dull Warsaw looks. If it 
were not for the happiness I find with my family 
I could not live here. 

Oh, how miserable it is to have no one to share 
your sorrows and joys, and, when your heart is 
heavy, to have no soul to whom you can pour out 
your woes. You know very well what I mean. 
How often do I communicate to my piano all that 
I would confide to you. 

My friend, you must change into a delightful 
reality my dreams of travelling with }'ou abroad. 
I do not know what I should do for joy. But, 
alas, our ways lie wide apart. 


Book and music seller in Warsaw. 
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I hope to go to Italy, from Vienna, for my 
further education, and next winter I am to meet 
Hube in Paris ; but everything may be altered, as 
my father would like me to go to Berlin, for 
which, to say the truth, I have no great desire. 
If, as I trust, I go to Vienna, I shall, perhaps, 
choose the way through Dresden and Prague, to 
visit Klengel again; also the famous Dresden 
picture gallery and the Prague Conservatoire. 

I must now leave off, or I shall only weary you 
with my dry news, and I do not want to do that. 
If you would only write a few lines, it would give 
me pleasure for several weeks. Forgive me for 
sending you the Waltz, which will make you 
angry with me in the end. My intention is to 
please you. 

Your FREDERIC. 

The favourable critiques in the Vienna news- 
papers of Chopin’s playing awakened universal 
interest in Warsaw, and caused his father to take 
counsel with Eisner and other friends about 
Frederic’s further training. All agreed on send- 
ing the young artist for a longer sojourn abroad. 
Warsaw offered, indeed, little artistic stimulus to 
Chopin’s extraordinary abilties; he passed there 
for a perfect artist. His compositions, published 
in Warsaw, are among the best he ever wrote, and 
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if his creative talent grew and matured in later 
years, his early works bear the true Chopin stamp. 

Eisner’s advice was that Chopin should go to 
Italy first, then to Paris, and so be away two years 
in all. From letters to his friend, Titus Woycie- 
chowski, who very kindly furnished copies of 
them, we learn from Frederic himself how he 
passed the next few years. It is very fortunate 
for us that his most intimate friend religiously 
preserved, as sacred memorials, every line of the 
talented artist. 


Warsaw^ October 20t/t^ 1829. 
My Dearest Titus, 

You won’t know how to make out why such a 
writing mania has suddenly seized me^ ctnd how 
it is that in so short a time I send you a third 
letter. 

I start at seven this evening, per diligence^ for 
Wiesiowlowski’s, in Posen, and so write to you 
beforehand, not knowing how long I shall stay 
there, though I have only got a passport for a 
month. 'My idea is to return in about a fortnight. 
The object of my journey is to see Prince Radzi- 
will, who is residing at his estate not far from 
Kalisz. He wishes me to go to Berlin, and live as 
a guest in his house, etc. ; but I cannot see that it 
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would be of any real, that is to say, artistic use. 
“ Mit grossen Herren ist nicht gut Kirschen essen.” 

My good father will not believe that these in- 
vitations are merely des belles paroles. 

Forgive me if I repeat myself. I easily forget 
what I have written, and often fancy I am giving 
you news when it is really stale. 

Kessler gives a musical soiree every Friday; 
nearly all the artists here meet together, and play 
whatever is brought forward, prhna vista \ so, for 
example, there were performed, last Friday : Con- 
certo in C sharp minor, by Ries, with quartet ac- 
companiment; then Trio in E major, by Hummel; 
Beethoven’s last Trio, which I thought magni- 
ficent and impressive; also a Quartet, by Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, alias Dussek;^ and 
singing to conclude with. 

Eisner has praised my Concerto Adagio. He 
says there is something new in it. As for the 
Rondo, I do not want any opinion on that at 

* Chopin says what he may hare heard reported, for it 
is well known that the world rarely credits the nobly 
born with artistic talent. Prince Louis Ferdinand was, 
indeed, Lussek’s pupil, but he was not, therefore, helped 
in liis compositions by liis teacher. Prince Ferdinand 
— called Louis Ferdinand in history, and on the title- 
pages of his compositions — was a gifted man, and what 
works he has left are really the products of his own brain. 
Full of patriotism and courage, he took part in the war, 
and fell at Saalfield, October 13th, 1306, 
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present, for I am not yet satisfied with it myself. 
I wonder whether I shall finish it when I return. 

Thank you very much for your letter, which 
pleased me exceedingly. You have the happy 
gift of cheering and delighting one. You cannot 
imagine how despondent I was in the morning, 
and how my spirits rose when I received your 
letter. I embrace you warmly. Many write this 
at the end of their letters and scarcely think about 
it : but you know, dearest friend, that I do it sin- 
cerely, as truly as I am called “Fritz.” I have 
composed a Study in my style; when we meet 
again I will play it to you. 

Your faithful 

FREDERIC. 


Warsa 7 u, Stinday^ l^ovember 1829. 

Dearest Titus, 

I received your last letter at Radziwill’s, at An- 
tonin. I was there a week, and you cannot think 
how quickly and pleasantly the time passed. I 
travelled back by the last Post, and had great 
trouble to get away. As for myself, I could have 
stayed there till I was driven away, but my occu- 
pations, and, above all, my concerto, which still 
impatiently awaits its "finale^ forced me to quit 
Paradise. 
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My dear Titus, there were two daughters of 
Eve there, the young princesses, who are extremely 
amiable, musical and kind-hearted; and the Prin- 
cess, their mother, who knows quite well that the 
value of a man does not depend on his descent, 
is so lady-like and amiable towards everyone that 
it is impossible not to honour her. 

You know what a lover of music the Prince is. 
He showed me his "Faust,*’ and I found much 
that is really beautiful in it; some parts, indeed, 
show considerable talent Between ourselves, I 
certainly should not have accredited a Stadt- 
holder with such music I was struck, among 
other things, by the scene where Mephistopheles 
allures Margaret to the window, by playing the 
guitar and singing outside her house, while a 
Chorale is heard at the same time in the neigh- 
bouring church. This is sure to produce a great 
sensation. I only mention this to give you an 
idea of his style. He is also a great admirer of 
Gluck. His idea of operatic music is that its sole 
function is to depict the situation or the feelings ; 
therefore the overture has no conclusion, but 
leads directly to the introduction. The orchestra 
is always invisible, placed behind the stage, so 
as not to distract the attention by such externals 
as the conducting, the movements of the musi- 
cians, etc. 
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I wrote an ‘‘Alla Polacca,” with ’cello accom- 
paniment, during my visit to Prince Radziwill. 
It is nothing more than a brilliant drawing-room 
piece — suitable for the ladies. I should like 
Princess Wanda to practice it. I am supposed to 
have given her lessons. She is a beautiful girl of 
seventeen, and it was charming to direct her deli- 
cate fingers. But, joking apart, she has real musi- 
cal feeling, and does not need to be told when to 
play crescendo^ ftanoy or fimiisshno. Princess 
Elise was so much interested in my Polonaise 
(F minor)^ that I could not refuse to send for it. 
Please let me have it by return of post. I did not 
wish to be thought impolite, but I should not like 
to write it out of my head again, my dearest, for I 
should, perhaps, make it very different from the 
original. You can picture to yourself the char- 
acter of the Princess from her having me play 
the Polonaise to her every day. The Trio in 
A flat major always pleases her particularly. She 
wi.shes me mucli to go to Berlin in May, so 
nothing stands in the way of my going to Vienna 
in the winter. It does not seem likely that I shall 
get off before December. Papa’s birthday is on 
the sixth, which I shall, in any case, keep with 


* This Polonaise appears as Op. 71 in the collection of 
posthumous works. 
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him. I do not think of starting till the middle of 
December. I hope also to see you again. 

You would not believe what a blank I feel in 
Warsaw just now. I have no one to whom I can 
really talk confidentially. You want one of my 
portraits. I certainly would have sent it to you 
if I could have stolen one from Princess Elise, 
who has two in her album, which, I am assured, 
are very faithful likenesses ; but you, my dearest, 
need no picture of me. Believe me, I am always 
with you and will never forget you to the end of 
my life. 

Let me remind you once more of the Polonaise ; 
please send it by return. I have written some 
studies ; I should play them well in your presence. 
Last Saturday, Kessler played HummePs E major 
Concerto, at the Ressource. Next Saturday, per- 
haps, I shall play; I shall choose the Variations 
dedicated to you. 

Your faithful 

FREDERIC. 


Warsaw^ March 27 thy 1830. 

I never missed you so much as now, for there is 
no one to whom I can pour out my heart. A 
single look from you, after the concert, would be 
more to me than the praise of all the critics here. 
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Directly I received your letter, I wanted to de- 
scribe my first concert to you; but I was so dis- 
tracted and busy with the preparations for the 
second, which took place on Monday, that I was 
not capable of collecting my thoughts, I am 
not indeed, much calmer to-day, but I cannot 
delay the sending of this letter any longer, for 
the post goes, and who knows when my mind will 
be at rest again? 

The first concert, for which three days before 
there was neither box nor stall to be had, did not, 
on the whole, make the impression I had expected. 
The first Allegro of the E minor Concerto (not 
intelligible to everyone) was indeed rewarded 
with a bravo, but this was, I think, because the 
public wished to show that it knew how to under- 
stand and appreciate serious music. In every 
country there are plenty of people who readily 
assume the airs of connoisseurs. The Adagio and 
Rondo made a great effect, and were followed by 
the heartiest applause and shouts of bravo. But 
the Potpourri on Polish songs^ completely missed 
its mark. They applauded indeed, but, evidently 
only to show the player they were not wearied 
with him. 


Grand Fantasia on Polish Airs, Op. 13. 
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Kurpinski"^ thought he discovered fresh 
)eauties in my Concerto that evening. Erne- 
nann was entirely satisfied. Eisner regretted 
hat my piano was not stronger, the bass being, 
LS he thought, not heard clearly enough. 

Those sitting in the gallery or standing in the 
orchestra appear to have been most satisfied ; there 
vexe complaints in the pit of the playing being 
oo soft. I should very much like to know the 
gossip about me at “Kopciuszek.”t In conse- 
[uence of the remarks in the pit, Mochnacki, after 
lighly praising me in the Polish Courier — especi- 
.lly for the Adagio — advised me, for the future, 

0 use more power and energy. I knew quite well 
/here this power lay, so at the second concert I 
lid not play on my own but on a Viennese 
istrument. This time the audience, again very 
arge, were perfectly content. The applause 
new no bounds, 'and I was assured that every 
ote rang out like a bell, and that I played 
luch more finely than before. When I appeared, 

1 reply to a recall, they called out “ give another 
oncert.” The Cracovienne produced a tremend- 


* Charles Kurpinski, handmaster, and composer of 
jveral national operas, was horn in 1785, and died in 
B57, in Warsaw. 

t A coffee-house frequented by most of the literati; 
died in German ‘‘ Aschenbrodel.'^ (Cinderella.) 
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ous sensation ; there were four rounds of applause. 
Kurpinski regretted that I had not played the 
Polish Fantasia on the Viennese piano, a remark 
which Grzymala repeated the other day in the 
Polish Courier, Eisner says I could not be pro- 
perly judged of until after the second concert. 
I confess, candidly, that I would rather have 
played on my own instrument, but the Viennese 
piano was generally regarded as more appropriate 
to the size of the building. 

You know what the programme of the first con- 
cert was.* The second began with a Symphony 
by Nowakowskit (par complaisance )y followed by 

* The following programme was performed in the 
War-saw Theatre, March 17th, 18S0. 

First Tart. 

1. — Overture to the opera, “Leszek Bialy,’^ by 

Eisner. 

2. — Allegro from the E minor Concerto, composed 

and played by Mons. F. Chopin. 

3. — Divertissement for Horn, compo-sed and 

played by Mons. Corner. 

4. — Adagio and Rondo, from E minor Concerto, 

composed and played by Mons. Chopin. 

Second Fart. 

1. — Overture to the opera, Cecilia Piaseczyn- 

ska,” by Kurpinski. 

2. — ^Variations by Paer, sung by Madame Meier. 

3. — ^Pot-pourri on national songs, by Mons. 

Chopin. 

t A fellow student of Chopin^s, born 1800, died in 
Warsaw, 1865. 
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a repetition of the first Allegro of my Concerto. 
Then the theatre concert director, Bielawski, 
played an Air Varie, by B6riot, and I, my Allegro 
and Rondo again. The second part commenced 
with the Rondo Cracovienne. Madame Meier 
sang an air from Soliva’s opera, “Helene and 
Malvina,” and, in conclusion, I improvised on the 
volkslied, “Wmiescie dziwne obyezaje” (there are 
strange customs in the town), which very much 
pleased the people in the first rows. To be can- 
did, I must say that I did not improvise as I had 
intended, but, perhaps, that would not have been 
so well suited to the audience. I wonder that the 
Adagio pleased so generally ; from all I hear, it is 
with reference to this that the most flattering ob- 
servations have been made. You must have read 
the newspapers, and you will see that the public 
were very pleased with me. 

A poem, addressed to me, and a large bouquet 
were sent to my house. Mazurkas and waltzes 
are being arranged on the principal themes from 
my Concerto. Brzezina asked for my likeness, 
but I declined giving it. This would be too much 
all at once, besides I do not like the prospect of 
butter being wrapped up in the paper on which I 
am portrayed, as was the case with Lelewers 
portrait. 

Wishes are expressed on all sides that I should 
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give a third concert, but I have no desire to do so. 
You would not believe the excitement one has to 
go through for some days before the performance. 
I hope to finish the first Allegro of the second 
Concerto before the vacation, so I shall wait, at 
any rate, till after Easter, although I am con- 
vinced that I should have a larger audience than 
ever this time; for the haute volee have hardly 
heard me at all yet. At the last concert a sten- 
torian voice called out from the pit, ‘‘Play at the 
Town Hall,* ** but I doubt whether I shall follow 
this advice; if I play again, it will be in the 
theatre. It is not a question of receipts with me, 
for the theatre did not bring me in much. (The 
cashier, to whom everything was left, did as he 
liked.) From both concerts, after all expenses 
had been deducted, I did not receive quite 5,000 
gulden,^'^ although Dmuszewski, editor of the 
Warsaw Courier, stated that no concert had been 
so crowded as mine. Besides, the Town Hall, 
where the anxieties and arrangements would be 
many, would not please everyone. Dobrzynskif 
is vexed with me for not performing his sym- 
phony. Madame W. took it amiss that I did not 
reserve a box for her, etc., etc. 

* About 2,500 marks. 

t Felix Ignaz Dobrzynski, pianist and composer, born 
1807, died in Warsaw, 1867. 
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I close this letter unwillingly, because I feel as 
if I had not told you anything interesting yet. I 
have reserved all for the dessert, which is nothing 
more than a warm embrace. 

Your FREDERIC. 


'Warsaw^ April 10//2, 1830. 

(Anniversary of Enuly^s^ death.) 

I have been vainly wishing to write to you for 
some weeks past. I don’t know why the time 
should pass so quickly now. Our musical season 
is at its height; Passion week even was disre- 
garded. Last Monday there was a grand soiree 
at Philippeus’s, when Madame Sauran sang a duet 
from ‘"Semiramis” very beautifully; I accom- 
panied Messrs. Soliva and Gresser in a buffo duet 
from Rossini’s “Turk in Italy,” which, by un- 
animous desire, was repeated. I have sketched 
out a programme of the soiree at Lewicki’s, at 
which Prince Galizin is to take part in a quartet 
by Rode. I shall select Hummel’s “La Sentin- 
elle,” and shall finish with my Polonaise with 
violoncello, to which I have written an Adagio by 
way of introduction. I have tried it already, it 


* Emily was Chopin’s youngest sister. 
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does not go badly. This is the latest salo7i news. 
Now for the newspaper intelligence, which is no 
less important to me, as it includes some most 
favourable opinions about myself. I should like 
to send them to you. There was an article, two 
pages long, in the Warsaw GaseitCy in which 
Eisner was very much abused. Soliva^ told me 
that he only avoided the controversy because two 
of his pupils were shortly to make a public ap- 
pearance, otherwise he should certainly have re- 
plied to the attack. It is difficult to describe the 
whole case in a few words; I would send you the 
newspaper if I could, so as to make the matter 
quite clear. A word to the wise is sufficient, so I 
will give a brief outline of the affair. 

My concerts called forth a great many lauda- 
tory notices, especially in the Polish Courier y and 
the Oificial Journal also gave me a few words of 
praise. This was all very well, but one of the 
numbers of the later newspaper, although in per- 
fect good faith, was full of such absurdities that 
I felt quite in despair until I read in the Gazette 

* Soliva, an Italian by birtb, was Professor of Sing- 

ing at the ^Yarsaw Conservatoire in 1821. When the 
Conservatoire was closed by the Prussian Government 
he settled first in St. Petersburg and then in Paris, where 
he died in 1851. Soliva composed the operas, ** Ln Testa 
di Bronzo,’’ “Elena e Malwina,’* and several smaller 
works. 
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Polska a refutation of the exaggerated statements 
in the Oificial Journal This paper was mad 
enough to say that Poland would one day be as 
proud of me as Germany is of Mozart; and that 
“ if I had fallen into the hands of a pedant or a 
Rossinist (what a ridiculous expression ! ) I 
should never have been what I am.” Although, 
indeed, I am nothing yet, the critic is so far right 
in saying that if I had not studied with Eisner, I 
should have done still less. This taunt at a 
Rossinist, and praise of Eisner, made somebody^’ 
so angry that, in an article in the Warsaw 
Gazette^ beginning with Fredo^s comedy, “Die 
Freunde,” and ending with “Grafen Ory,” there 
was the following paragraph : “ Why should any 
gratitude be due to Eisner? he cannot reel off 
pupils !” and “even the Devil cannot make some- 
thing out of nothing” At my second concert 
Nowakowski’s Symphony was performed. 

Thirty-five years ago Eisner wrote a quartet, to 
which the publisher, without the author’s know- 
ledge, appended the title “Dans le meilleur gout 
polonais,” on account of the Polish character of 
the minuet. This reviewer, without mentioning 


** The bandmaster Kurpinski, \rho, because he gave 
scarcely any operas but Rossini’s, was often called a Ros- 
sinisfe. There is no doubt that he wrote the anonymous 
article referred to. 
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the composer^s name, ridicules the quartet. 
Soliva says truly that they would have been' just 
as much justified in abusing “ Caecilia,”"^' especi- 
ally as, with all kindness and delicacy, they give 
me some side thrusts, and the good piece of 
advice that I should listen to Rossini but not 
copy him. No doubt this was said because the 
other article remarked that I had a great deal of 
originality. 

I am invited to an Easter breakfast at Mina- 
sowicz’st for the day after to-morrow ; Kurpinski 
is to be there, and I am very curious to see how he 
will behave towards me. You would not believe 
how amiable he always is to me. I saw him last 
Wednesday week at little Leskiewicz’s concert. 
The latter does not play badly, although he still 
shows that he is a learner. It seems to me that he 
will be a better player than Krogulski, but I have 
not yet ventured to say so, though I have been 
often asked for an opinion. 

Oh ! the postman ! A letter .... from you ! 
Oh, my dear friend, how good you are ! It 
is no wonder, however, for I am always thinking 
of you. As far as I can gather from your letter, 
you have only seen the Warsaw Courier', get the 


A Polish national opera by Kurpinski. 
f A Polish poet, died in 1849, 
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Polish Courier^ and No. 91 of the VC arsa"m Gazette^ 
if you can. Your advice is good; I had al- 
ready given up some invitations for the evening 
as if in anticipation of it, for I always think a 
great deal of you in everything that I undertake. 
I do not know whether it is because I hav^ learnt 
to think and feel with you, but when I write any- 
thing I always want to know if it pleases you, 
and my Second Concerto (F minor) will not have 
any value in my eyes until you have heard and 
approved it. 

My third concert, which is being counted on 
here, will not take place until shortly before I 
leave ; I think of playing the new Concerto, which 
is not yet finished, then, by desire, the Fantasia 
on Polish airs, and the Variations dedicated to 
you, which I am anxiously awaiting, as the Leip- 
zig Fair has already begun, and Brzezina has re- 
ceived a large consignment of music. The 
Frenchman from St. Petersburg, who wanted to 
treat me with champagne after my second con- 
cert, and whom people took for Field, is a pupil 
from the Paris Conservatoire, named Dunst. He 
has given several concerts in St. Petersburg, which 
made a great sensation, so he must play unusually 
well. You will, doubtless, think it strange— -a 
Frenchman from St. Petersburg with a German 
name, I have the sad piece of news to add that 
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Anton Orlowski'*' has been making mazurkas and 
galops on my themes ; but I have begged him not 
to have them printed. 


War saw y April lythy 1830. 

(Papa's birthday,) 

A letter from you gives me some respite from 
my intolerable yearning (schnsiicht)^ and to-day 
I was more than ever in need of this consolation. 
I want to drive away the thoughts which poison 
my happiness; yet it gives me pleasure to dally 
with them; I do not know what ails me ... . 
perhaps I shall be calmer by the end of this 
letter. 

I am very pleased to hear that there is some 
probability of your coming, for I am going to re- 
main until the meeting of the Diet, which, as you 
have doubtless seen by the newspapers, will take 
place on the 28th inst, and last a month. The 
Warsaw Courier has already announced the ar- 
rival of Mile. Sonntag; Dmuszewski, the editor, 
is incorrigible^ he is always getting hold of some 
story, which he prefixes by saying, ‘‘We learn, 

* .A.nton Orlowski, a fellow student of Chopin’s, a 
talented musician, afterwards bandmaster at Rouen. 
Born at Warsaw, 1811. Died 1861. 

10 
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on good authority,” etc, etc. When I met him 
yesterday he told me that he was going to insert 
a sonnet addressed to me. I begged him, for 
heaven's sake, not to do anything so absurd. “ It 
is already printed,” he replied, with a smile, 
thinking that I should feel very much delighted 
and honoured. Oh, these mistaken Idndnesses ! 
Those who envy me will have ainother mark to 
shoot at. With regard to the mazurkas on themes 
from my Concerto, mercenary motives have won 
the day, and they are already published. I do 
not care to read anything more that people may 
write about me. 

Last week I had an idea of coming to see you, 
but was too busy; I must work as hcird as I can 
to hnish my compositions. If you come to War- 
saw for the meeting of the Diet, you will be at 
my concert. I have a presentiment that you will, 
and if I dream that you do, I shall firmly belieye 
it. How often do I turn night into day, and day 
into night; how often do I walce in dreams, and 
sleep in the day; but it is not like sleep, for I 
always feel the same, and instead of gaining re- 
freshment, I worry myself, and rack my brains, 
till I am quite exhausted. 

Pray think kindly of me. .... 
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"Warsaw, May i^th, 1830. 

You will certainly have wondered that Fritz 
did not answer your letter by return of post; but 
as I could not immediately give the information 
you asked for, I delayed writing till to-day. 

Now listen, my dearest: Henrietta Sonntag is 
coming to Warsaw in June, or, perhaps, at the end 
of May. I am sure you will not neglect the op- 
portunity of hearing her. Oh, how thankful I am 
for it. She must be in Danzig now, and from 
there she comes to us. We have several concerts 
in prospect. Little Worlitzer, pianist to the King 
of Prussia, has already been here a fortnight. He 
plays very finely, and being of Jewish descent 
has many natural gifts. He has been with me; 
he is just sixteen; some of the things he played 
at our house went famously. His best perform- 
ance is Moscheles’s Variations on the Alexander 
March. He really plays those excellently. You 
would like his style and manner of playing, al- 
though — ^this to you only — ^he still lacks much to 
deserve his title of chamber virtuoso. There is 
also a French pianist here. Monsieur Standt. He 
intended giving a concert, but seems lately to have 
relinquished the idea. 

It is an agreeable piece of musical news that 
Herr Blahetka, father of the Viennese pianiste, 
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will, if I advise him, come here, when the Diet 
meets, and give some concerts. But my position 
is a difficult one ; the man wants to make money, 
and if it happens that his hopes are not fulfilled, 
he will be angry with me. I answered immedi- 
ately that I had often been asked whether he 
would not come, and that many musicians and 
lovers of music would be glad to hear his 
daughter; but I did not conceal from him that 
Sonntag would be here, that Lipinski was coming, 
that we have only one theatre, and that the ex- 
penses of a concert amount to at least lOo thalers. 
He cannot say now that I did not properly inform 
him of the state of things. It is very possible 
that he will come. I should be very glad, and 
would do all in my power to get a full house for 
his daughter. I would willingly also play with 
her on two pianos ; for you would not believe how 
kindly her father interested himself on my behalf 
in Vienna. 

I do not know yet when I shall commence my 
journey. I shall probably be here during the hot 
months. The Italian Opera does not begin in 
Vienna till September, so I have no occasion to 
hurry. The Rondo for the new Concerto is not 
ready yet. I have not been in the right mood to 
finish it. When the Allegro and Adagio are 
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quite done with, I shall not be in any anxiety 
about the Finale. 

The Adagio in E major is conceived in a 
romantic, quiet, half melancholy spirit It is to 
give the impression of the eye resting on some 
much loved landscape which awakens pleasant 
recollections, such as an exquisite spring moon- 
light night. I have written for the violins to ac- 
company con sordini. Will that have a good 
effect? Time will show. 

Write and tell me when you are coming back 
to Warsaw, for it would be worse than it was the 
first time if I had to give my concert without you. 
You do not know how I love you. Oh, if I could 
only prove it. What would I not give to be able 
to embrace you heartily once again. 


WarsaWy June ^ihy 1830. 

My Dear Friend, 

You have missed five of Mile. Sonntag^s con- 
certs, but if you come on the 13th, you will have 
several opportunities of hearing her. The 13th 
will be Sunday, and you will arrive just when I 
am at home, trying over the Allegro of the 
Second Concerto, as I am making all the use I 
can of Mile. Sonntag’s absence. I learnt from 
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her own pretty lips that she was going to Fisch- 
bach, by invitation from the King of Prussia, and 
that she would return from there to us. 

I cannot tell you what pleasure I have received 
from closer acquaintance with this “heavenly 
messenger,” as some enthusiasts justly call her; I 
am sincerely grateful to Prince Anton Radziwill 
for having introduced me. I, unfortunately, got 
but little benefit from her weeks stay here, for she 
was bored with wearisome visits from senators, 
woiewodes, castellans, ministers, generals, and ad- 
jutants, who sat staring at her and making dull 
speeches. She received them all very kindly, for 
she is too good-hearted to be ever unamiable. 
Yesterday, when she wanted to go out to a re- 
hearsal, she was actually obliged to shut herself 
up in her room, as the servants could not keep the 
hosts of callers out of the ante-room. I should 
not have gone to her had she not sent for me, on 
account of Radziwill having asked me to write out 
a song he had arranged for her. It consists of 
variations on an Ukrainian folk-song (Dumka); 
the theme and the finale are pretty, but I do not 
at all like the middle movement, and Mile. Sonn- 
tag approves of it still less; I have made some 
alterations, but it won’t do yet. I am glad that 
she is going after to-day’s concert, as I shall thus 
be released from this trouble, and when Radziwill 
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comes back for the close of the Diet, he will, per- 
haps, have given up his variations. 

Mile. Sonntag is not beautiful, but extremely 
fascinating; everyone is enchanted with her voice, 
which is not particularly powerful, but splendidly 
cultivated. Her diminuendo is the non flus ultra^ 
her portamento wonderfully beautiful, and her 
chromatic scales, in the upper register especially, 
unequalled. She sang us an air by Mercadante 
very beautifully, and Rode’s variations, especially 
the last roulades^ more than admirably. The 
variations on a Swiss theme were so much liked 
that she was obliged, after repeatedly bowing her 
acknowledgments, to sing them da capo ; and the 
same thing occurred yesterday after the last varia- 
tion by Rode. She sang also the Cavatina from 
the “Barbier,” and some airs from the "Diebi- 
schen Elster” and the '^Freischiitz.” But soon 
you will be able to judge for yourself of the 
difference between her performances and anything 
that we have heard here before. One day when I 
was with her, Soliva brought Miles. Gladkowska 
and Wolkow to sing to her their duet, closing 
with the words “barbara sorte” (you remember 
it, do you not?). Mile. Sonntag said to me, in 
confidence, that both voices were very beautiful, 
but rather screamy, and that the young ladies must 
change their method of singing altogether, unless 
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they wanted to run the risk of losing their voices 
completely in two years. I heard her say to Mile. 
Wolkow that she sang with a great deal of ease 
and taste, but had ‘'une voix trop aigue.'’ She 
invited them both in the kindest manner to come 
and see her often, and promised to spare no pains 
to teach them her own method. Is not that a rare 
piece of politeness ? Indeed, I believe it was ex- 
quisite coquetry which made on me the impression 
of ndvvetk^ for one can scarcely imagine anyone 
being so natural unless acquainted with all the 
arts of coquetry. 

Mile, Sonntag is a hundred times prettier and 
nicer en dishabille than in evening dress, but those 
who have only seen her in the concert room are 
charmed with her beautiful appearance. On her 
return she will give concerts until the 22nd instant, 
when, she tells me, she thinks of going to St. 
Petersburg. So make haste, dear friend, and 
come at once that you may not miss any more 
concerts. 

There is a good deal of talk about Pasta 
coming, and of both the artists singing together. 
A French lady pianist. Mile. Belleville, is here, 
and intending to give a concert next Wednesday ; 
her playing is very good, very light and elegant, 
ten times better than Worlitzer’s. She took part 
in the famous '' soirie musicale^' at the Court, 
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when Sonnta^ sang and Worlitzer played, though 
without giving much satisfaction, as I heard from 
Kurpinski, who accompanied the great vocalist. 
A good many people were surprised (noi in- 
cluding myself) that I was not invited to play. 
.... But some more about Mile. Sonntag. 
There is a great deal of new broderie in her execu- 
tion, which is very effective, but not so much so as 
Paganini's; perhaps because it is of a smaller kind. 
She seems to bring with her the perfume of a fresh 
bouquet, and to caress and play with her voice, 
but she rarely moves one to tears. Radziwill, 
however, thinks that her impersonation of Desde- 
mona, in the last scene of “Otello,” is such that 
no one could refrain from weeping. 

I asked her, early this morning, if she would 
not give us the scene in costume (for she is a capi- 
tal actress); she replied that although she could 
move an audience to tears, yet acting affected her 
so painfully that she had determined to appear 
on the stage as seldom as possible. 

Come here to rest yourself from your rural 
cares; when you hear Mile. Sonntag sing you 
will wake up to new life and gather fresh strength 
for your work. What a pity I cannot send myself 
instead of this letter. . , . Mile, Belleville has 
played my Variations, published in Vienna; she 
knows one of them by heart. To-day Mile. Sonn- 
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tag will sing something from Semiramis.” Her 
concerts are short, she sings at the utmost four 
times, the orchestra playing between. Indeed one 
needs to rest after her singing, so powerful an 
impression does it produce and so interesting is 
she as an artist. 


WarsaWy August 21 sty 1830. 

This is my second letter to you. You will 
scarcely think it possible, but so it is. 

I wrote to you directly after my safe return 
from you to Warsaw, but as my parents stopped 
at Count Skarbek’s, at Zelazowa Wola, I, of 
course, stopped too, and in the hurry forgot to 
post my letter. But there is nothing bad in the 
world that has not some good in it. 

Perhaps I shall not weary you so much with 
this as with the last letter, when I had the image 
of your quiet country life, which I had just 
quitted, constantly before my eyes. I may say, 
truly, that I recall it with delight : I always feel 
a certain longing after your beautiful country 
seat. I do not forget the weeping willow, that 
Arbaleta ! Oh, with what pleasure do I remem- 
ber it ! You have teased me enough about it to 
punish me for all my sins. Let me tell you what 
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I have done since you left, and what is settled 
about my departure. 

I was especially interested with Paer’s opera, 
‘^Agnese,^^ because Fraulein Gladkowska made 
her debut in it. She looks better on the stage 
than in a drawing-room. Her first-rate tragic 
acting leaves nothing to be desired, and her vocal- 
isation, even to the high F sharp and G, is excel- 
lent. Her nuances are wonderful, and if her voice 
was rather tremulous at first, through nervousness, 
she sang afterwards with certainty and smooth- 
ness. The opera was curtailed, which, perhaps, 
did not make it seem so tedious to me. The harp 
romance which Fraulein Gladkowska sang in the 
second act was very fine. I was quite enraptured. 
She was recalled at the conclusion of the opera, 
and greeted with unbounded applause.^ 

In a week’s time Fraulein Wolkowf is to play 
the r61e of Fiorillo in the opera of ‘HI Turco in 

* Fraulein Gladkowska was the realisation of Chopin’s 
ideal. His thoughts of her are interwoven into all the 
compositions which he wrote at that time. Dreaming 
of her, he wrote the Adagio of the E minor Concerto; 
liis desire of leaving Warsaw vanished; she entirely 
filled the soul of the passionate youth of twenty. Con- 
stantia Gladkowska, a x>upil of Soliva, was married in 
1832, and left the stage, to the great regret of all 
connoisseurs. 

t Fraulein Wolkow, a fellow pupil with Gladkowska, 
also left the stage on her marriage, in 1836. 
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Italia/* which will be sure to please the public 
better. A great many people blame the opera of 
“ Agnese ” without knowing why. 

I do not contend that Soliva might have 
chosen something better for Gladkowska; 'Ves- 
talin” would, perhaps, have been more suitable, 
but ‘"Agnese” is beautiful also; the music has 
many good points, which the young debutante 
brought out capitally. 

And now what am I to do ? 

. I start next month, but I must first try my Con- 
certo, for the Rondo is ready now. 


'Warsaw^ Atignst ^isi, 1830. 

It was high time for your letter to arrive, for 
as soon as I received it, I lost my catarrh. Would 
that my letters might be endowed with the same 
miraculous power. 

I still stay here, and nothing, indeed, attracts 
me abroad. But I am certain to go next month, 
in obedience to my calling, and my reason, which 
must be weak, if it were not strong enough to 
conquer all other inclinations. 

This week I must try the whole of the E minor 
Concerto, with quartet accompaniment, to give me 
confidence, or, Eisner says, the first orchestral re- 
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hearsal will not go well. Last Saturday, I tried 
the Trio, and, perhaps, because I had not heard 
it for so long, was satisfied with myself. '' Happy 
man,” you will say, won’t you? It then struck 
me that it would be better to use the viola instead 
of the violin, as the fifth predominates in the 
violin, and in my Trio is hardly used at all. The 
viola would, I think, accord better with the ’cello. 
The Trio will then be ready to print. So much 
about myself. Now something as to the other 
musicians. 

Last Saturday, Soliva brought forward his 
second pupil, Fraulein Wolkow, who delighted 
the whole house with her natural grace and good 
acting also with her beautiful eyes and pearly 
teeth. She was more charming on the stage than 
any of our actresses. I scarcely recognised her 
voice in the first act, she was so agitated. But 
she acted so finely, no one would have supposed 
her to be a debutante. Notwithstanding the en- 
cores and the enormous applause she received, she 
did not overcome her embarrassment till the 
second act, when the capabilities of her voice re- 
vealed themselves, though not quite so fully as at 
the rehearsal, and at the performance the day 
before yesterday. 

In vocal ability Mile. Wolkow is far sur- 
passed by Mile. Gladkowska. If I had not 
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myself heard the former I should not have be- 
lieved there could be such a difference between 
two singers. Ernemann shares our opinion, that it 
is not easy to find a singer equal to Gladkowska, 
especially in the bell-like purity of her intona- 
tion, and true warmth of feeling, which are only 
properly displayed on the stage. She entrances 
her hearers. Wolkow made several slight mis- 
takes, whilst with Gladkowska one did not hear a 
single note that was in the least doubtful, 
although she fias only performed twice in 
“Agnese." 

When I saw the two vocalists the day before 
yesterday and presented your compliments to 
them, they were evidently gratified and commis- 
sioned me to thank you. 

Wolkow’s reception was warmer than Gladkow- 
ska’s, which Soliva did not seem to like. He 
said to me, yesterday, that he did not wish Wol- 
kow to win more applause than her fellow pupil. 
I think a considerable share of the approbation 
is to be ascribed to Rossini, whose music pleases 
the public better (captivated also by the young 
girl's beauty) than the tragic misery of the un- 
happy daughter in Paer's opera. Gladkowska is 
to appear shortly in the " Diebischen Elster,” but 
this "shortly” will last till I am over the moun- 
tains. Perhaps you will then be in Warsaw, and 
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will give me your opinion of the performance. 
Her third role is to be “Vestalin.” 


'Warscpw (I think) September ^thy 1830. 

My ideas are growing more and more confused. 
I am here still, and cannot make up my mind to 
fix definitively a day for my departure. It seems 
to me as if I were leaving Warsaw for ever; I 
have a presentiment that I am bidding an eternal 
farewell to my home. Oh, how hard it must be 
to die anywhere but in one^s birthplace. How 
could I bear to see around my deathbed, instead 
of the faces of my beloved family, an uncon- 
cerned doctor and a hired servant. Believe me, 
dear Titus, I often long to come to you to ease 
my heavy heart, but as I cannot do that I rush 
out of doors without knowing why. But that does 
not calm or satisfy my restless, yearning spirit, 
and I go home only to sigh again 

I have not yet tried my Concerto. At any rate, 
I shall have left my treastire"^ behind me before 
Michaelmas. In Vienna I shall be condemned to 
eternal sighs and languishing. This is so when 
one’s heart is no longer free. You know very 
well what that indescribable influence is, but can 


A reference to his attachment to Mile. Gladkovrska. 
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you account for that peculiar feeling which makes 
people always expect something better from the 
morrow? ‘‘Do not be so foolish,” is all the an- 
swer I can give myself; if you know a better one, 
pray tell it me 

These are my plans for the winter : I think of 
staying two months in Vienna; then going to 
Italy and perhaps spending tlie winter in Milan. 
Soliva always conducts the operas in which his 
pupils appear; in time, I think, he will unseat 
Kurpinski; he has one foot in the stirrup already, 
and is supported by a doughty cavalier.* 

I finish my letter to-day with nothing, indeed 
with less than nothing, that is with what I have 
already said before. It is half-past eleven, and 
I am still sitting here en dhhabille, although 
Mariolka will certainly be already waiting to go 
with me to dinner at C.’s. I have pomised to 
visit Magnuszewski afterwards, so I shall not be 
back before four o’clock to finish the page, and 
the sight of the blank paper annoys me. 

But I will not worry myself unnecessarily, or I 
shall never come to an end, and Mariolka will be 
disappointed altogether; and, as you know, I like 
to make myself agreeable to people of whose good 


* General Rozniedci, who was then president of the 
National Theatre in TMirsaw. 
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will I am assured. I have not been to see her 
since my return, and I must confess that I often 
blame her as the cause of my dejection; other 
people seem to be of the same opinion, and this 
gives me at least some slight satisfaction. My 
father smiles, but if he knew all I think he would 
weep. I seem quite happy, but my heart 

By this day month you will have no more letters 
from Warsaw, dear friend, nor perhaps from any- 
where else; perhaps you will not hear from me 
again before we meet. I am writing nothing but 
nonsense now ; only the thought of leaving 
Warsaw 

But wait awhile, and perhaps you will yourself 
be no better off. Man is never always happy, and 
very often only a brief period of happiness is 
granted him in this world; so why escape from 
this dream which cannot last long? 

If I sometimes regard intercourse with the 
world as a sacred duty, at other times, I consider 
it a devilish invention, and that it would be better 

if mankind .... but enough Time flies, 

and I must wash .... don’t kiss me now .... 
but you would not kiss me even if I were anointed 
with Byzantine oil, unless by some magnetism I 
forced you to. Farewell. 


II 
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W'arsaWy September 18/^, 1830. 

I don’t know exactly why I am still here, but I 
am very happy, and my parents agree to my re- 
maining. Last Wednesday, I tried my Concerto 
with quartet accompaniment, but was not quite 
satisfied with it. Those who were present at the 
rehearsal say that the finale is the most successful 
movement — ^perhaps because it is the most easily 
understandable. I shall not be able to tell you 
till next week how it will sound with the full 
orchestra, as I am not going to try it until Wed- 
nesday. To-morrow I am going to have another 
rehearsal with the quartet accompaniment, and 
then I shall go — ^whither? I have no special at- 
traction anywhere, but at any rate I shall not stay 
in Warsaw. If you imagine that some beloved ob- 
ject keeps me here you are wrong, like a good 
many other people. I can assure you that as far 
as I am concerned, I am ready for any sacrifice. 
I love, but I must keep my unhappy passion 
locked in my own breast for some years longer. 
I do not want to start with you, for the sake of 
the pleasure of meeting ; the moment when we em- 
brace for the first time on a foreign soil will be 
more precious to me than a thousand humdrum 
days of travelling together. 

I intended tp write a polonaise with orchestral 
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accompaniment; but have only sketched it out in 
my head ; when it will see the light I cannot say. 
The 'Wiener Zeitung contains a good critique on 
my variations, short but comprehensive, and so 
philosophical that it is almost impossible to trans- 
late. The writer concludes by saying that the 
work has not only an external beauty, but an in- 
trinsic excellence, which will defy the changes of 
fashion and make it last for ever. That is indeed 
a handsome compliment, for which I shall thank 
the reviewer when I see him. I am very pleased 
with the article, because, while it is not at all exag- 
gerated, it acknowledges my independence. I 
should not say so much to anyone but you, but we 
understand each other so well, that I may venture, 
like the merchants, to praise my own wares. 

Orlowski’s new ballet is to be given to-day for 
the first time. There is more talk about the as- 
tounding nature of the spectacle than the origin- 
ality of the music. I was at great big C.’s yester- 
day, for his birthday, when I played in Spohr’s 
Quintet for piano, clarionet, bassoon, French hom 
and flute.* The work is wonderfully beautiful, 
but the pianoforte part not very playable. Every- 
thing that Spohr wrote for the piano is very 
difficult, and for many of his passages one cannot 


Chopin places the instruinents in this order, 
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find any fingering at all. Instead of commencing 
at seven o’clock, we did not begin playing* until 
eleven. You are, doubtless, surprised that I was 
not fast asleep. But there was a very good reason 
why I should not be, for among the guests was a 
beautiful girl, who vividly reminded me of my 
ideal. Just fancy, I stayed till 3 a.m. . 

I was to have started for Vienna by the Cracow 
diligence this day week, but finally gave up the 
idea — you can guess why. You may rest assured 
that I am no egoist, and as truly as I love you, 
would willingly make some sacrifice for other 
people. For other people, I say, but not for out- 
side appearance. Public opinion which has 
great weight here, although I am not much in- 
fluenced by it, regards it as a misfortune for a 
man to have a shabby coat, or a rubbed hat. If 
I do not succeed in my profession, and I wake up 
some fine morning to find that I have nothing to 
eat, you must get a clerkship for me at Poturzyn.^ 
I shall be as happy there in the stable as I was 
in your castle last summer. As long as I have 
health and strength I will gladly work all my 
days. I have often thought it over whether I was 
really lazy, or whether I could do more without 


Mons. TToyciecliowski’s estate. 
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physical injury. Joking apart, I am quite sure that 
I am’ not very lazy; and that, if necessary, I could 
do double what I do. 

People often lose the good opinion of others 
by trying to gain it; but I do not think that I 
shall either raise or lower myself in your estima- 
tion, although I do sing my own praises, for there 
is mutual sympathy between us. You are not 
master of your thoughts, but I can command mine, 
and when I get an idea into my head, I will not 
part with it, any more than the trees will allow 
themselves to be robbed of the green covering 
which is the charm and beauty of their life. I, 
too, keep green in the winter, though only in the 
head, my heart is red-hot, so it is no wonder the 
vegetation is so luxuriant. May God help me! 

Enough Yours for ever I have just 

discovered what nonsense I have been talking. 
You see I have not got over the effects of yester- 
day, have not had my sleep out, and am still tired 
with having danced four mazurkas ! Your letters 
are tied up with a ribbon given me by my ideal. 

I am very glad that two inanimate things agree 
together so well ; it is probably because, although 
they do not know each other, they both feel that 
they come from hands dear to me. 
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Warsaw^ Sefte^nber 22ndy 1830. 

I must first explain how it is I am still here. 
For a fortnight past my father has objected to 
my going on account of the disturbances through- 
out Germany : in the Ehine provinces, Darmstadt, 
Brunswick, Cassel, and in Saxony, where the new 
king has already ascended the throne. It is re- 
ported here that there are riots in Vienna about 
the meal business; I don’t know what it is they 
want, but it is certain that they are fighting over 
it. There are agitations also in the Tyrol, while 
in Italy they are ready to boil over, and we expect 
to hear something important every minute. I have 
not yet inquired about a pass, but it is thought 
that I shall only get one for Austria or Prussia; 
Italy and France are not to be thought of, and T 
know that some, and often all, passports have 
been refused. I shall probably go to Vienna in 
a few weeks, via Cracow, for I am remembered 
there, and one must strike while the iron is hot. 

P. was with me yesterday; he starts early to- 
morrow, and as I am going to have a rehearsal of 
my second Concerto to-day, with full orchestra 
(except trumpets and kettledrums), I have invited 
him to it, for your sake. He will be able to tell 
you all about it, and I know that the smallest par- 
ticulars will interest you. I am very sorry that 
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you are not here ; Kurpinski, Soliva, and the elite 
of the musical world will be present, but, with the 
exception of course of Eisner, I have not much 
confidence in their judgment. I am ‘most curious 
to know what the bandmaster will think of the 
Italian; Czapek of Kessler; Philippeus of Dob- 
rzynski ; Molsdorf of Kaczynski ; Ledoux of 
Soltyk; and Mons. P. of us all.^ No one has ever 
assembled all these gentlemen in one place before; 
I do it out of curiosity. 

J am very sorry I have to write on a day like 
this when I cannot compose myself. It almost 
drives me out of my mind to think about myself, 
and I often go about so buried in thought as to 
be in danger of being run over, which, indeed, 
nearly happened yesterday. Catching a glimpse 
of my ideal in church, I rushed out in a state of 
happy stupefaction, and it was nearly a quarter 
of an hour before I came to myself again. I am 
quite frightened sometimes at my own distraction. 
I should like to send you a few trifles I have just 
composed, but don't know whether I shall manage 
to write them out to-day. 

I beg you to excuse this hasty letter, but I must 
hasten off to Eisner to make sure of his presence 


* Molsdorf and Kaczynski (’cellists), Ledoux and 
Count Soltyk (violinists) were good amateur musicians 
in Warsaw. 
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at the rehearsal. Then I must see about the desks, 
and the sordini^ which I quite forgot yesterday, 
but without which the adagio would be nothing. 
The rondo is effective, and the first allegro power- 
ful. Confounded self-love! But if anyone is 
responsible for my share of it, it is you. You 
egoist, who could live with a person like you with- 
out growing like you ? However, in one respect, I 
am still unlike : I can never make a rapid resolu- 
tion. Still, I have relentlessly determined on 
departing next Saturday week, in spite of any 
amount of weeping and lamentation. The music 
in the trunk, the familiar ribbon on my heart, a 
mind full of care, and I am off in the post car- 
riage. Of course the city will flow with tears 
from Copernicus to the fountain, and from the 
bank to King Sigismund’s column ! but I shall be 
as cold and insensible as stone, and laugh at all 
the people who want to take such a tender adieu 
of me 


Warsaw^ October 1830. 

I was longing very much for your letter, which 
has somewhat soothed me. You cannot conceive 
how impatient and wearied (a feeling I cannot 
struggle against) I am of everything here. After 
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the orchestral trial of my Second Concerto, it was 
decided that I should appear with it at the 
theatre on Monday, nth instant. Although this 
does not quite suit me, I am curious to know what 
effect the composition will have on the public. I 
hope the Rondo will produce a good impression 
generally. Soliva said, “il vous fait beaucoup 
d'honneur”; Kurpinski thought it original, and 
Eisner that the rhythm was exceedingly piquant. 
So as to arrange a good concert, in the true sense 
of the word, and avoid the unfortunate clarinet 
and flageolet solos, Miles. Gladkowska and 
Wolkow will give some solo numbers. As to 
overtures, I will not have the one either to 
“ Leszek,” or to Lodoiska,” but that to “ William 
Tell.^^ 

You would hardly imagine the difficulty I had 
to obtain permission for the ladies to sing. The 
Italian granted it readily, but I had to go to a 
higher authority still : to the Minister, Mostowski, 
who finally agreed, for it makes no difference to 
him. I do not know yet what they will sing, but 
Soliva tells me that a chorus will be necessary for 
one of the arias. 

I am certain not to be in Warsaw a week after 
the concert. My trunk is bought, the outfit ready, 
the score corrected, the pocket handkerchiefs 
hemmed, the new stockings and the new coat tried 
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on, etc. Only the leave-taking remains, and that 
is the hardest of all. 


Warsaw^ October 12th, 1830. 

My Dearest, 

The concert, yesterday, was a perfect success; 
I hasten to inform you of it. I was not in the 
least anxious, and played as if I had been at 
home. The hall was crammed. Corner’s Sym- 
phony opened the ball; then I played the first 
Allegro from the E minor Concerto; the notes 
seemed to roll along of themselves on the 
Streicher piano. A roar of applause followed. 
Soliva was very satisfied; he conducted his Aria, 
with chorus, which was very well sung by Fraulein 
Wolkow. She looked like a fairy in her light 
blue dress. After this Aria came my Adagio and 
Rondo, and then the usual interval. Connoisseurs 
and lovers of music came on to the stage and com- 
plimented me on my playing in the most flatter- 
ing manner. 

The second part began with the '‘Tell” Over- 
ture. Soliva conducted capitally, and the impres- 
sion it produced was deep and abiding. The Ital- 
ian was really so good to me that I owe him my 
everlasting gratitude. He afterwards conducted 
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the Cavatina from “La Donna del Lago” which 
Mile. Gladkowska sang. She wore a white 
dress, had roses in her hair, and looked charm- 
ingly beautiful. She has never sung as she did 
last evening, except in the air in “Agnese.” “O 
quanto lagrime per te versai,” and the “tutto de- 
testo” were heard splendidly, even to the low B. 
Zielinski declared that this B alone was worth a 
thousand ducats. 

When I had led the ladies from the stage I 
played by Fantasia on National Airs. This time 
I understood myself, the orchestra understood me, 
and the public understood us both. The Mazo- 
vian air at the end made a great sensation. I was 
so rapturously applauded that I had to appear 
four times to bow my thanks. And, be assured, 
'I did it quite gracefully, for Brandt had fully 
instructed me. If Soliva had not taken my score 
home and corrected it, and, as conductor, re- 
strained me when I wanted to run away, I do 
not know what would have happened. He kept 
us all so splendidly in hand that I never played 
so comfortably with an orchestra before. The 
Streicher piano was very much liked, but Fraulein 
Wolkow still more. 

I am thinking of nothing but my packing up. 
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On Saturday or Wednesday I go out into the wide 
world 

Every your truly affectionate 

FREDERIC. 


This last concert called forth the most favour- 
able and enthusiastic notices of Chopin. The 
Warsaw newspapers were all full of his praises. 
They compared him to the chief European 
virtuosi, and prophesied the most brilliant future, 
saying that some day Poland would be justly 
proud of the great pianist and composer, etc., etc. 

The sad but important day in the life of a 
young artist, that on which he leaves his father’s 
house, drew near. Frederic had to part, for a 
lengthened period, from all that was dearest to 
him, home, parents, sisters, and also from that 
lovely young artist, the ideal object of his en- 
thusiastic love. He was to leave her, and, alas ! 
for ever. 

On November 2nd, 1830, he said adieu to his 
beloved parents, who gave him their blessing, 
and embraced his loving sisters with tearful eyes. 
A party of friends, of which the venerable Eisner 
was one, accompanied Frederic to Wola (the first 
village beyond Warsaw) where the pupils of the 
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Conservatoire awaited him and sang a cantata, 
composed for the occasion by Eisner. At the 
banquet given there in his honour, a silver goblet, 
of artistic workmanship, filled to the brim with 
his native earth, was presented to him. The sight 
of this beautiful and ingenious gift caused the 
shining, art-loving eyes of Frederic to fill with 
tears of the deepest emotion. 

“ May you, wherever you go, never forget your 
fatherland, or cease to love it with a warm and 
faithful heart,” said the friend who presented him 
with the goblet in the name of them all. “ Think 
of Poland, think of your friends, who are proud 
to call you their countryman, who expect great 
things from you, whose wishes and prayers ac- 
company you.” The young artist once more 
pressed the hand of each, and then turned his 
steps onwards to the unknown. 

The goal of Chopin’s travels was Italy, the land 
still glorious in fame, the land of love, the cradle 
of the arts. In the home of the great masters, 
where sweet melodies are heard in every mouth, 
he hoped to perfect himself in the practice of his 
art, and to gather fresh ideas for new works. 

Before him lay the strange, wide, chequered 
world. Within him he carried the consciousness 
of honest endeavour and perennial hope. In a 
foreign land, far from his beloved home, Chopin 
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often felt a natural yearning for his family and 
fatherland; for his was not one of those super- 
ficial natures which quickly forget what is not in 
sight. His thoughts went out with warm affection 
to parents and sisters, and with the passionate 
ardour of a poet he dwelt on the image of the 
adored Constantia Gladkowska. Her sweet voice 
ever sounded in his ears; in his dreams he saw her 
eyes veiled in tears, and the ring which she had 
herself slipped on his finger at parting was his 
most precious jewel. Alas ! he was neither to 
possess his beloved, nor to behold the Italy of 
his aspirations ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

CHOPIN^S STAY IN BRESLAU, DRESDEN, 
FRAaUE, VIENNA, MUNICH AND STUTTGART. 
THE INSURRECTION IN WARSAW. 

A t Kaliz, where Frederic met his friend and 
travelling companion, Titus Woyciechow- 
ski, he was the guest of the agreeable Dr. 
Helbich. The friends stopped at Breslau, whence 
Chopin wrote as follows : 

Breslau, November 1830. 

My Beloved Parents and Sisters, 

We arrived here very comfortably on Saturday 
evening at six, in bright, pleasant autumn weather. 
We put up at the hotel, “Zur Goldenen Cans,” 
and, as soon as we had dressed and taken some 
refreshment, we went to the theatre, where 
Raimund’s “ Alpine King ” was being performed. 
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You will see the piece some day. The public ad- 
mired the scenery more than we did. I thought 
the acting pretty good. The day before yester- 
day “Mason and Locksmith” was given, but not 
in first-rate style. To-day I shall hear the “In- 
terrupted Sacrifice”; I am quite curious to see how 
it will turn out. There is a want of good singers 
here, but then the theatre is very cheap ; a place in 
the pit only costs two Polish gulden. 

Breslau pleases me much better this time than 
last. I have delivered Sowinski’s letter, but have 
scarcely seen him yet, for we were unfortunately 
out when he called. We had first gone to the 
Ressource, where, by invitation of the conductor, 
Schnabel, I was present at the rehearsal for the 
concert in the evening. There are three concerts 
a week. 

As is often the case at rehearsals, there was a 
very poor orchestra; a certain Referendar Hellwig 
was going to perform Moscheles’s E flat major 
Concerto. Before this gentleman sat down, 
Schnabel, who had not heard me for four years, 
asked me to try the piano. I could not re- 
fuse this request, and played some Variations. 
Schnabel overwhelmed me with expressions of 
praise and pleasure. This made Hellwig feel a 
little uneasy, and I was pressed to take his place 
in the evening. Schnabel threw his influence into 
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the scale, and asked me so heartily, that I could 
not deny the dear old man his wish. He is a 
great friend of Herr Eisner’s, which means much 
to me; but I told Schnabel at once that I only 
played for his sake, that for weeks I had not 
touched an instrument, and that it was not part of 
my programme to play in Breslau. Schnabel re- 
plied, that he was well aware of that, but that 
when he saw me in church yesterday, he wished to 
ask me, but did not venture to do so. What 
could I do ? So I went back to the hotel with his 
son to fetch my music, and played the Romance 
and Rondo from the Second Concerto. 

The Germans admired my playing at the re- 
hearsal. *'What a light touch he has,” I heard 
them whisper; but about the composition I did 
not catch a syllable. Titus, whose ears are every- 
where, and who is always alert on my behalf, 
heard one gentleman say, there is no doubt that 
this young man can play, but he cannot compose.” 

Yesterday, at the table d'hdte^ I made the ac- 
quaintance of a very amiable-looking gentleman, 
who was sitting opposite to me. In the course of 
conversation I discovered that his name was 
Scharff, that he knew Scholtz, of Warsaw, well, 
and Avas on friendly terms with the gentlemen to 
whom I had letters of introduction. This Herr 
Scharff was wonderfully kind and obliging to 

12 
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Titus and myself. He took us all over Breslau, 
went with us to the suburbs of the town, wrote 
down our names as guests at the Ressource, and 
procured us visitors’ tickets for the concert yester- 
day which he sent before the rehearsal. How 
astonished this friendly gentleman, and his com- 
panion who had obtained the tickets, must have 
been, when they beheld in one of the strangers the 
chief personage in the evening’s performance. 

Besides playing the Rondo, I improvised, for 
the sake of the connoisseurs, on a theme from the 
“Mutes of Portice.” There was an overture, and 
some dancing to conclude with. Schnabel wanted 
to regale me with a sumptuous supper, but I only 
took a cup of broth. 

Of course I have made the acquaintance of the 
chief organist in Breslau, Herr Kohler; he pro- 
mised to show me his organ. I met, also, a certain 
Baron Nesse or Neisse,* a great violin player and 
a pupil of Spohr’s. 

Another musician resident here, a Herr Hesse, t 

* Baron von Nuss (not Neisse), a rery well-known 
person in the musical world of the day. 

f Adolf Friedrich Hesse, born in Breslau, 1809, died 
there, 1863, was one of the most distinguished of organ- 
ise and organ composers. He was. a pupil of Kohler, 
whom he afterwards succeeded. By long artistic tours 
he acquired a brilliant reputation. In 1844 he was in- 
vited to Paris for the opening of the great organ in the 
church of St. Enstache. 
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was also very complimentary to me; but none of 
the Germans, except Schnabel, whose face beams 
with real delight, and who claps me on the 
shoulder every moment, quite know what to make 
of me. 

Titus enjoyed observing what was going on. 
As I have not yet got a name, people could not 
make up their minds whether to praise or to blame 
me, and connoisseurs were not quite certain 
whether my music was really good, or only seemed 
so. A gentleman came up to me and praised the 
form, as something quite new. I don’t know his 
name, but I think of all my listeners he under- 
stood me the best. 

Schnabel placed a carriage at my disposal in 
the kindest manner ; but when the dancing began, 
about ten, we went quietly home. I am truly 
glad that I was able to give pleasure to the dear 
old man. 

After the concert, Schnabel introduced me to a 
lady who is considered the first pianist in Breslau. 
She thanked me very much for the '‘delightful 
surprise,” as she expressed it, but regretted, ex- 
ceedingly, that I would not make up my mind to 
appear in public. 

The Referendar consoled himself, and sang — 
though very indifferently — Figaro’s air from the 
“Barbiere di Sevilla.” 
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A great deal was said about Eisner yesterday, 
and his Echo Variations for the orchestra were 
much praised. I said that they could only judge 
what a composer Eisner was after hearing his Cor- 
onation Mass. We leave for Dresden to-morrow 
at two o’clock. I kiss and embrace you. My 
kindest remembrances to Messrs. Eisner, Zwyny, 
Matuszynski, Kolberg, Marylski, and Witwicki. 

Your FREDERIC. 


Dresden^ Nove^nber 1830. 

I have scarcely found a moment yet to write 
you a few words. I have just come from a dinner 
at which the company were all Poles. I have 
crept away to write to you, for the post goes at 
seven, and I should much like to see the “Mutes 
of Portici,’’ at the theatre. 

We quitted Breslau unwillingly; the society of 
the gentlemen to whom Scholtz had given us let- 
ters of introduction made our sojourn in the 
capital of Silesia very agreeable. 

My hrst visit in Dresden was to Mademoiselle 
Pechwell. She played on Friday at a musical 
soiree at Councillor Kreyssig’s, and procured an 
entree for me. The “ Mutes ” was to be per- 
formed the same evening at the theatre. The 
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choice was difficult ; but one must always be polite 
to ladies, so I decided for the soiree. Another 
important reason with me was, that Signora Palaz- 
zesi, the frima donna of the Italian Opera, was 
expected to be there. 

After making a very careful toilet, I had a 
sedan chair fetched, got into the queer, comfort- 
able box, and was carried by the bearers, who 
wear a special costume, to the house where the 
musical entertainment was to take place. The 
spirit of mischief seized me, and I felt a desire 
to stamp through the bottom of the chair; how- 
ever, I forebore. 

Arrived at Kreyssig’s abode, I sent up my name 
to Fraulein Pechwell, whereupon the master of the 
house appeared, received me with many com- 
pliments, and led me into a room where a number 
of ladies were sitting at eight large tables. No 
flashing of diamonds met my gaze, but the more 
modest glitter of a host of steel knitting needles, 
which moved ceaselessly in the hands of these 
industrious ladies. 

The number of ladies and of needles was so 
large that if the ladies had purposed an attack 
upon the gentlemen, the latter would have been in 
a sorry plight. The only resource left them 
would have been to have made weapons of their 
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spectacles, of which there were as many as there 
were bald heads. 

The clatter of knitting needles and tea cups 
was suddenly interrupted by music from the ad- 
joining room. The overture to “Fra Diavolo” 
was played first; then Signora Palazzesi sang, in 
a magnificent voice, clear as a bell, and with 
plenty of bravura. I presented myself to the 
songstress, which gave me an opportunity of 
speaking also to the musical director, Rastrelli, 
who had acompanied her. With true artistic 
politeness Rastrelli • introduced me to Signor 
Rubini, who, with much affability, promised me a 
letter to his brother, the famous tenor. I do not 
need anything more for Milan. Yesterday 
Rubini kindly took me to the Catholic Church, 
where a mass was being performed of Morlacchi’s 
(bandmaster here). This refined and agreeable 
man remembered me at once, and, giving me a 
place beside him, talked to me a long time. At 
these Vespers I heard the two celebrated Nea- 
politan soprani, Sassaroli and Tarquinio; the 
violin obbligato was played by the bandmaster, 
the incomparable Rollo, to whom Soliva had 
given me a recommendation. Rolla received me 
very pleasantly, and said he would give me a 
letter to his father, the opera director in Milan. 

After hearing Fraulein Pechwell play at the 
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musical soiree, I quietly slipped away to the 
opera; but only arrived at the commencement of 
the fifth act, so refrain from any criticism. I 
shall hear it all this evening. 

As I was going at the Dresden visiting hour, to 
call on Klengel, I met him in front of his house. 
He knew me directly, and welcomed me very 
warmly. I have a great respect for him. He 
asked me where I lived, and begged me to come 
and see him early the next day, as he could not 
go back with me then. He advised me to play 
in public, but I told him, in as friendly a way as 
I could, that I should not be here long enough for 
that. I don^t think Dresden would bring me 
either much fame, or much money, and I have no 
time to spare. 

General Kniaziewicz, whom I saw at Frau 
Pruszak^s, talked about a concert, but thought 
with me that I should make little by it 

Yesterday I heard “Tancred,” but could not, 
on the whole, praise the performance. Rolla’s 
marvellous solo, and the song by Fraulein von 
Hahnel, of the Vienna Royal Opera Theatre, had 
to make up for the shortcomings of the rest The 
King and his court were present; they were, the 
same morning, at the service in the church, where a 
mass, by Baron Miltitz, was performed, under the 
direction of Morlacchi. The voices of Messrs. 
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Sassaroli, Muschetti, Babnigg and Zesi sounded 
magnificent. I cannot call the composition ori- 
ginal, but well worked out; the Royal chamber 
musicians, Dotzauer and Kummer, celebrated 
violoncellists, played their solos very finely. 

I know none of the chief artists intimately, 
except dear Klengel, to whom I am sure to play 
to-morrow. I like to talk to Klengel, for one 
always learns something from him. 

I saw the Green Vaults when I was here before, 
and once is enough for me ; but I have visited the 
Picture Gallery again with the greatest interest; 
if I lived here I should go every week; there are 
pictures in it, the sight of which makes me fancy 
I hear music. Good-bye for to-day. 

Your FREDERIC. 


Prague^ 'November 2is^, 1830. 

The week at Dresden slipped away so quickly 
that I hardly noticed how it went. I used to 
leave my hotel in the best of spirits in the morning 
and did not return till night. When Klengel 
came to know me better as a musician, that is, 
when I had played my Concerto to him, he said 
that my playing strongly reminded him of Field, 
that my touch was quite unique, and that, 
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although he had already heard much about me, 
he had not thought that I was such a virtuoso. 

I saw — and why should I be ashamed of it? — 
with pleasure, that these were sincere compli- 
ments ; and he gave me a practical proof of their 
being so, for scarcely had I left him when he went 
to Malacchi, and to Councillor von Liittichau, 
who is director general of the Royal drama, to 
find out whether, if I stayed four days longer in 
Dresden, I could give a concert without any very 
burdensome preparations. Klengel assured me 
afterwards that he did not do this for me, but for 
Dresden, and that he should like to force me into 
giving a concert. He came to me the next morn- 
ing and said, that he had taken all the necessary 
steps, but that there was no evening disengaged 
till next Sunday (this was Wednesday). The first 
performance of “Fra Diavolo” was fixed for 
Friday,, and Rossini’s “ La Donna del Lago,” in 
Italian, for Saturday, 

I gave Klengel a hearty welcome, for, indeed, I 
feel as if I had known him for years, and he seems 
to feel the same towards me; he asked for the 
score of my Concerto, and took me with him to 
the soiree at Frau Niesiolowska’s. I also called 
on Frau Szczerbinin, but I had stayed so long at 
Frau Niesiolowska’s that by the time I arrived the 
company had gone, I was, therefore, asked to 
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dinner the next day. In the afternoon I went, 
by invitaton, to see Countess Dobrzycka, who is 
head governess to Princess Augusta. 

The Countess was celebrating her birthday, and 
I had scarcely offered my congratulations, when 
two Saxon Princesses entered : Princess Augusta, 
only daughter of the late King Frederic Augustus, 
surnamed “the Just,” and Princess Maximilian, 
nee Princess of Lucca, daughter-in-law of the 
present King, a pleasant lady, still young. 

I played before these ladies, whereupon letters 
were promised me for Italy, which showed that 
my playing must have pleased them. Two letters 
were, in fact, sent to my hotel the next day ; the 
Countess Dobrzycka will send the others after me 
to Vienna. I gave her my address there. The 
letters were addressed to the Queen of the Sicilies, 
at Naples, and Princess Ulasino, at Rome. Let- 
ters of recommendation were also promised me to 
the reigning Duchess of Lucca, and the Queen 
Regent of Milan, which I was to receive through 
the kind care of Kraszewski. 

Klengel has just given me a letter to Vienna, 
where he thinks of going himself by and by. At 
Frau Niesiolowska’s he drank my health in cham- 
pagne. The lady of the house teased me a 
good deal, and insisted on aways calling me 
“ Szopski.” 
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Rolla is a first-rate violinist, as anyone who 
knows anything* about violin playing must admit. 

Goodbye till you hear from Vienna, which we 
hope to reach by nine on Thursday morning. 

I pleased General Kniaziewicz very much; he 
told me that no other pianist had made such an 
agreeable impression on him; I tell you this 
because I know you will like to hear it. 

Your FREDERIC. 


Yienna^ December isty 1S30. 

I was greatly delighted with your letter, my 
dearests, the first I have received for a month, that 
is since I parted from you. My appetite increased 
a hundred per cent at once. 

‘‘The Wild Man” — as the capital restaurant 
where I dine is called — charged a gulden and 
some kreuzers for an excellently prepared fritter; 
what more would you wish? 

Titus was full of joy, too, for he received letters 
from his family. I thank Celinski for the accom- 
panying note ; it vividly recalled the time when I 
was still among you; it seemed to me as if I were 
sitting at the piano, and Celinski standing op- 
posite to me, looking at M. Zwyny, who had just 
offered Linowski a pinch of snuff. Only Matus- 
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zytiski was wanting to complete the group. Has 
he recovered from the fever yet? 

I must say that there are many charming girls 
in Vienna. 

Haslinger received me very kindly, although he 
would print neither the Sonata, nor the second 
Variations, but he shall repent this. 

I learned, also, from Haslinger that Mademoi- 
selle Blahetka is in Stuttgart with her parents, and 
that, perhaps, she will not come back at all this 
winter. 

I have taken lodgings with Titus in one of the 
principal streets, close to the vegetable market. 
For three elegant rooms on the third floor, we pay 
fifty gulden a month, which is considered cheap 
here. An English Admiral is occupying them at 
present, but he leaves to-day. Admiral ! And I 
am admired.* So the house is a desirable one, 
especially as the mistress, a handsome, widowed 
baroness, still young, has been — as she says — for 
some time in Poland, and heard of me in W arsaw. 
She knew the family Skarzynski had moved in 
good society, and asked Titus if he did not know 
a beautiful young lady of the name of 
Rembielinska. 


* JN ,B , — ^Do not show this letter lest I may be thought 
rain. (Chopin’s own observation.) 
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The presence of this charming and intelligent 
lady makes the apartments all the more agreeable, 
for she likes Poles, and being a Prussian she 
regards the Austrians with no great favour. 

As soon as we go in, Graff, the pianoforte- 
maker, will send us an instrument. When I went 
to see my friend Wiirfel, he began to talk immedi- 
ately about arrangements for a concert. He is a 
remarkable man; although too ill to go out, he 
gives lessons at his house. He spits blood, which 
has weakened him very much; yet he talks of a 
concert. The poor sufferer told me that the news- 
papers wrote enthusiastically about my F minor 
Concerto, of which I had not the remotest expecta- 
tion. So I shall give a concert, but when, where, 
how and what, I do not in the least know. 

The change of air has given me a swollen nose, 
which hindered me from presenting myself at the 
Prussian Ambassador’s hotel, or at Countess 
Rzewuska’s, the rendezvous of all the haute volee. 
This lady lives next to Hussarzewski’s, where, 
in spite of my nose, I have already been two or 
three times. She is of the same opinion as 
Wiirfel, who advised me to play without honor- 
arium. Dr. ^lalfatti* welcomed me as warmly as 


* Malfatti, royal physician in ordinary, and a very 
famous doctor in his time. 
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if I had been a relation. When he read my name 
on my visiting card, he hastened to me, embraced 
me, and said that Herr Wladislaw Ostrowski had 
written to him about me, and that if he could be 
of any service he was ready to do anything for 
me. He said, besides, that he would present me 
to Madame Tatyszczew, the Russian Ambas- 
sador’s wife, and would manage the necessary 
introductions ; the Court was unfortunately in 
mourning for the King of Naples, but he would 
do what was possible. He also promised to intro- 
duce me to Baron Dunoi, director of the Musical 
Society here, who would probably be most useful 
to me. 

Klengel’s letter of recommendation to Herr 
Mittag procured me another equally agreeable 
acquaintance, who took a lively interest in me, and 
seems to be a person of influence. 

I have been to see Czerny, who was as polite as 
ever, and asked, ^'Have you been studying dili- 
gently?” He has arranged another overture for 
eight pianos and sixteen players, and seems very 
happy about it. 

Except Czerny, I have seen none of the pianists 
this time. I have been twice to Frau Weyber- 
heim, Frau Wolf’s sister. I am invited to the 
soiree there to-morrow, "en petit cercle des ama- 
teurs.” I shall pay a visit afterwards to Countess 
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Rosalie Rzewuska, who receives between nine and 
ten. Hussarzewski has informed her that I am 
coming; I shall meet the celebrated Frau Cibini* 
for whom Moscheles wrote a duet sonata. 

The day before yesterday I went with my letters 
to Stametz’s counting-house, and was received just 
as if I had come for money. He handed me a 
paper, which notified that I was to go to the police 
with my card of permission to stay, and — ^basta. 
But perhaps it will be different by and by. 

I was also at Banker Geymiiller’s yesterday, 
where Titus has to receive his 6,000 Polish gulden. 
When he had read my name, Herr Geymiiller, 
without taking any further notice of the letter, 
said it was very agreeable to him to become ac- 
quainted with an artist of such distinction as my- 
self : but he could not advise me to give a concert 
here, as there were very many good pianists in the 
city, and a great reputation was requisite to make 
money. Finally, he remarked, “ I cannot help you 
in any way, the times are too bad.” 

I listened with big eyes to this edifying dis- 


* Frau Cibini was a daughter of Leopold Kozeluck, 
who, after Mozart’s death, became court composer. She 
herself was an accomplished pianist, afterwards lady-in- 
w'aiting to the Empress Anna Maria. She nursed the 
Emperor Ferdinand in his severe illness, and died at the 
Hradschin, in 1860, highly esteemed as a faithful servant 
by the Imperial pair. 
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course, and when it was over I replied, that I was 
not at all sure whether it would pay to make 
a public appearance, for I had not yet called upon 
any influential people, not even on the Russian 
Ambassador, to whom I had a letter from the 
Grand Prince Constantine. 

At that, Herr Geymuller suddenly changed his 
tactics ; but I took my leave, regretting that I had 
robbed him of his precious time, and thought to 
myself, ‘'Wait, you .... Jew.” 

I have not been to the bandmaster, Lachner, 
yet, as I have not room enough to receive return 
visits. 

We went from the " City of London,” where we 
had a long bill to pay, to the " Golden Lamb,” in 
Leopold Street, where we are still, hoping that the 
Englishman will quit the Baroness’s rooms to- 
day. " As soon as we are in our own house,” says 
Titus, who always tries to make me assume the 
position of the haughty patron, "we will intro- 
duce an aristocratic ton. Then,” he continued, 
"we will receive, have music, and arrange for 
concerts — ^but not gratuitous ones.” 

T have not yet visited Madame Raszek, Frau 
von Elkau, Rothschild, the Vogts, and various 
other interesting people. To-day I am going to 
the Embassy, where I hope to see the Baron Mein- 
dorf, whom I shall ask for first, on Hussarzew- 
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ski’s advice; for Baron Meindorf will tell me 
when I can best present myself to Herr 
Tatyszczew. 

I have not touched the money which I had from 
the banker the day before yesterday. I mean to 
be very careful of it. I am sorry, my dear parents, 
but I must ask you to send me something more 
at the end of the month for the journey to Italy, 
in case my concerts turn out badly. The theatre 
IS my heaviest expense; but this I regret the less 
as Fraulein Heinefetter and Herr Wildt sing 
nearly every evening, and are excellent beyond all 
description. This week I have heard three entirely 
new operas : “ Fra Diavolo” yesterday, three days 
ago “Titus,” and to-day “William Tell.” I cer- 
tainly prefer “The Mutes of Portici” to “Fra 
Diavolo.” 

I do not envy Orlowski because he accompanies 
Lafont. Will the time come when Lafont shall 
accompany me? Does the question seem pre- 
sumptuous? But if God wills it may come to 
pass. 

Nidecki thinks of staying here the whole winter. 
All this week I have done nothing but take care 
of my nose, go to the opera and to GrafPs. I play 
every afternoon to get my stiff fingers into work- 
ing order. I do not know how this week has 
flown. I have, as yet, taken no definite steps 
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towards a concert. Apropos of that, do you ad- 
vise me to play the F minor or E minor Concerto ? 
Wiirfel thinks my F minor Concerto more beauti- 
ful than Hummers in A fiat major, which has just 
been published by Haslinger. Herr Haslinger is 
shrewd, trying in a polite but subtle way, to in- 
duce me to let him have my compositions gratis. 
Klengel was surprised that he gave me nothing 
for the variations. Perhaps Haslinger thinks that 
if he treats my works as bagatelles^ I shall be 
only too glad to get them printed; but the time 
for gratuitous work is over with me; now it is, 
pay bestie ! 

Graff advised me to choose the States Deputies 
Hall, where the “ Spirituel ” concerts are given, as 
the nicest and best place for my concert. But I 
must first obtain the permission of Count Diet- 
richstein, which, indeed, will not be difficult 
through Malfatti. 

I am as strong as a lion, and they say I am 
stouter. Altogether I am doing well, and I hope, 
through God, Who sent Malfatti to be a help to 
me — oh, splendid Malfatti — that I shall do still 
better. 

Your FREDERIC. 


The tyrannical rule and the capricious and 
despotic temper of the Grand Prince Constantine, 
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which the nation had borne with indescribable 
patience and submission for fifteen years, at 
length led to a revolution which broke out in 
Warsaw, November 29th, 1830. 

At the first news of disquietude in Poland, 
Titus Woyciechowski at once left Vienna to enter 
the army. Frederic wished to do the same, as he 
thought that in such circumstances he could not 
endure to be so far from his family and friends, 
and he was only prevented from returning home 
by the entreaties of his parents, who knew that 
their son’s health was not fit for the hardships of 
war. Chopin’s family were naturally undesirous 
that he should cut short the artistic career on 
which he had just entered at so much cost, and in 
which he had already achieved good success. Put 
his anxiety about his parents and sisters was so 
great that he followed his friend by the extra post 
and had he overtaken him, he would certainly 
have gone back to Warsaw. Back in Vienna, 
Chopin yielded to his father’s wishes, and re- 
sumed the idea of giving a concert. 

This, however, was not so speedily arranged. 
The interest of the Viennese musicians had waxed 
somewhat faint, and he had no benevolent or in- 
fluential friends among the newly-arrived artists. 
When he played gratuitously, help was readily 
forthcoming; but the case was altered now, and 
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Frederic saw himself neglected. It is not im- 
probable, in the time of Metternich, that people 
kept aloof from Poles from motives of prudence. 

Chopin lacked the energy necessary for over- 
coming these obstacles. Some of his former ac- 
quaintances were ill, others had gone away, and 
the rest were afraid that the agreeable, educated, 
and highly-gifted artist might, in consequence of 
his success, settle in Vienna, and thus become a 
dangerous rival. Many even were displeased at 
his triumphs in drawing-rooms. The rapid suc- 
cession of military events in Poland frightened 
most of his patrons from serving him, while his 
own mind was more occupied with politics than 
music. 

Several of Frederic’s letters, written in a spirit 
of patriotic enthusiasm, were destroyed by his 
parents, in case they should fall into the hands of 
the Russian Government, which had even insti- 
tuted domiciliary visits. In consequence of the 
war, much that he wrote never reached Warsaw at 
all. The sad condition of his country made a 
deep and painful impression on the mind of the 
young artist, so sensitive alike to happiness and 
sorrow. The gay, buoyant tone of his letters, 
which had formerly so delighted their recipients, 
changed to a certain discontent and sadness ; even 
his pleasant wit, as the reader will see by the 
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following correspondence, was frequently turned 
into bitter sarcasm. 


V ienna, 

Wednesday before Christmas-day, 

(1 have no ahnanac at handy so do 
not know the date.) 

Dearest Parents and Sisters, 

It was seven weeks, yesterday, since I left you. 
What for ? But it is so, and cannot be helped. 

T was invited, yesterday, at the very hour that I 
was conducted to Wola, to a little dancing party, 
at the Weyberheim’s. There were several good- 
looking young people there, neither old-fashioned 
nor Jewish in appearance. 

I was pressed to join the cotillon : so I went 
round a few times and then returned home. The 
hostess and her amiable daughters had asked 
several musical people, but I was not in a 
humour for playing the piano. 

Herr Likl, whom Louise knows, was introduced 
to me. He is a good, honest German, and thinks 
me a great man ; so I would not destroy his good 
opinion by playing when I was not in the right 
mood. I also spoke to Lampi's nephew, whom 
papa knows well. He is a handsome, agreeable 
young man, and paints very well. Apropos of 
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painting, Hummel and his son were with me yes- 
terday. The latter has now almost finished my 
portrait. It is so good, one cannot imagine it 
better. I am sitting in my dressing-gown, with a 
look of inspiration which I do not know why the 
artist should have given me. The portrait is in 
quarto size, drawn in chalk, and looks like a steel 
engraving. The elder Hummel was exceedingly 
polite, and introduced me to his old acquaintance, 
M. Duport, director of the Karthner-Thor Theatre. 
The latter, who has been a celebrated dancer, is 
said to be very stingy; however, he was exceed- 
ingly complaisant to me, thinking, perhaps, that I 
should play gratuitously for him. He makes a 
mistake there ! We had a sort of conference to- 
gether, but nothing definite was decided on. If 
Herr Duport offers too little, I shall give my con- 
cert in the large Redoubt Hall. 

Wiirfel is better; I met Slawik, an excellent 
violinist,^ at his house last week. He is at the 
most twenty-six, and pleased me very much. 
When we left Wiirfers he asked me if I were going 
home, to which I replied in the affirmative. 
“Come with me instead, to your countrywoman. 


* Joseph Slawik, born in Bohemia in 1806, studied at 
the Prague Conservatoire, under Pisis, at the expense 
of Count Wrhna ; he died at Pesth in 1833, just as he 
was about to commence a long artistic tour. 
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Frau Beyer’s/* said Slawik. I agreed. Now 
Kraszewski had sent me, the same day, from Dres- 
den, a letter to Frau Beyer, but without any 
address, and Beyer is a common name in Vienna. 
So I resolved at once to fetch my letter and go 
with Slawik; and, lo and behold! I really went 
to the right Frau Beyer. Her husband is a Pole 
from Odessa. She declared that she had heard of 
me, and invited both Slawik and myself to dinner 
the next day. 

After dinner Slawik played, and pleased me 
immensely, more than anyone since Paganini. As 
my playing was also agreeable to him, we deter- 
mined to compose a duet together for violin and 
piano. I had thought of doing so in Warsaw. 
Slawik is, indeed, a great and gifted violinist. 
When I become acquainted with Merk, we shall 
be able to manage a trio. T hope to meet him 
soon at Mechetti’s. 

Czerny was with me at Diabelli’s, yesterday, 
the latter invited me to a soir6e on Monday next, 
where I am to meet none but artists. On Sunday 
there is a soiree at Likt’s, where the aristocratic 
musical world assemble, and the Overture for four 
performers is to be given. On Saturday there is 
to be a performance of old church music at Kiese- 
wetteFs (author of a work on music). 

I am living on the fourth floor; some English 
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people took such a fancy to my abode, that they 
said they would rent it of me for eighty gulden ; 
a proposal to which I acceded most willingly. 
My young and agreeable hostess, Frau Baroness 
von Lachmanowicz, sister-in-law of Frau von Us- 
zakow, has just as roomy apartments on the fourth 
storey for twenty gulden, which satisfy me quite 
well. I know you will say, the poor wretch lives 
in a garret'" But it is not so; there is another 
floor between me and the roof, and eighty gulden 
are not to be despised either. People visit me 
notwithstanding; even Count Hussarzweski took 
the trouble to mount up. The street is in an ad- 
vantageous position for me, in the midst of the 
city, close to where I most often want to go. 
Artaria is at the left, Mechetti and Haslinger are 
at my right, and the Royal Opera Theatre is 
behind. Could I have anything more convenient ? 

I have not written to Herr Eisner, but I was 
at Czerny’s just now. Up till to-day, the Quartet 
has not appeared. 

Dr. Malfatti scolded me for appearing at 
Madame Schaschek’s to dinner at four instead of 
two. I am to dine with Malfatti again next 
Saturday, and if I am late again, Malfatti will— 
so he threatens — subject me to a painful 
operation. 

I can imagine dear papa looking grave over my 
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frivolity, and want of respect to my elders ; but I 
will improve. I am proud to say that Malfatti is 
really fond of me. Nidecki comes to me every 
day to play. If my concerto for two pianos suc- 
ceeds to my satisfaction, we are going to play it 
together in public, but I shall play alone first. 

Haslinger is always pleasant, but does not say 
a word about publishing. Shall I go shortly to 
Italy, or shall I wait ?* Dearest papa, please tell 
me what are. your and dear mamma’s wishes. 

T daresay mamma is glad I did not return to 
Warsaw, but how I should like to be there? Em- 
brace dear Titus for me, and beg him to write me 
a few words. 

I know you believe in my affection and deep 
attachment; but you can scarcely imagine what a 
very great delight your letters are to me. Why is 
not the post quicker? You will think it natural 
that I should be very anxious about you, and 
impatiently await news of you. 

I have made a very agreeable acquaintance, a 
young man of the name of Leibenfrost; he is a 
friend of Kessler’s. We meet frequently, and 
when I am not invited out we dine together in the 


* A reference, i:>erhaps, to the disturbances then pre- 
vailing in the Peninsular. 
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city. He knows Vienna perfectly, and will be 
sure to take me to see whatever is worth seeing. 
For instance, yesterday, we had a splendid walk 
to the fortifications; Dukes, Princes, Counts, in a 
word, all the aristocracy of Vienna were assem- 
bled there. I met Slawik, and we agreed to 
choose a Beethoven theme for our Variations. 

For some reasons I am very glad that I am 
here, but for others ! .... 

I am very comfortable in my room; there is a 
roof opposite, and the people walking below look 
like dwarfs. I am most happy, when I have 
played to my hearts content on Graff’s magnifi- 
cent instrument. Now I am going to sleep with 
your letters in my hand; then I shall dream only 
of you. 

The Mazurka was danced, yesterday, at Beyer’s. 
Slawik fell down with his partner, an old Coun- 
tess with a coarse face and a large nose, who 
daintily held her dress in the old-fashioned way, 
by the tips of her fingers, her head resting on the 
flap of his coat. But all respect to the couple, 
and to the lady in particular, who is sensible and 
entertaining and knows the z^sage du monde. 

Among the most popular of the numerous 
amusements of Vienna are the Garden Concerts, 
where Lanner and Strauss play waltzes while the 
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public sup. After every waltz the musicians re- 
ceive a boisterous bravo. If an ad libitum is 
played, introducing favourite operatic melodies, 
songs and dances, the enthusiasm of the Viennese 
knows no bounds. 

I wanted to send you with this my last Waltz, 
but the post goes, and I have no time to write it 
out, so must wait till another opportunity. The 
Mazurkas, too, I must get copied first; but they 
are not for dancing. 

I do not like to say good-bye already ; I would 
gladly write more. If you should see Fontana 
tell him that he shall soon have a letter from me. 
Matuszynski* will have a long epistle either tOr 
day or by the next post. 

Farewell, my dearests, 

Your FREDERIC. 


* Johannes Matuszynski, born December 9th, 16QI9, at 
'V\’arsa\r, was a fellow student with Chopin at the Lyceum, 
and one of his most intimate friends. He studied medi- 
cine, and during the war for freedom in 1830, received 
the appointment of army doctor. Four years later he 
got i:)romotion and went to Tubingen, and from there to 
Paris, where he met Chopin again. He, unfortunately, 
died from overwork in 1842, being at that time professor 
at the Ecole de MMicine. 
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To John Matuszynski. 

Yienna^ 

Sunday^ Christmas Morning, 

This time last year I was in the Bernhardine 
church, to-day I am sitting in my dressing-gown, 
quite alone; I kiss my sweet ring and write."^ 

Dear Hanschen, 

I have just come from hearing the famous vio- 
linist, Slawik, who is second only to Paganini. 
He takes sixty-nine staccato notes at one stroke 
of the bow ! It is almost incredible ! When I 
heard him I wanted to rush home and sketch out 
some Variations for piano and violin on an 
Adagio by Beethoven; but a glance at the post- 
office, which I always pass (that I may ask for 
letters from home), diverted my desires. 

The tears which this heavenly theme brought to 
my eyes have moistened your letter. I long, un- 
speakably, for a word frqm you; you know why. 

How any news of my^norpl of peace always 
delights me ! 

How gladly would I touch"" the strings which 
should awaken not only stormy feelings, but the 


* Mile. Constantia Gladkowska was in the habit of 
going to the Bernhardine Church, which was close to the 
Conservatoire. 
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songs whose faint echoes still haunt the shores of 
the Danube — songs sung by the warriors of King 
John Sobieski. 

You advised me to choose a poet. But you 
know that I am an indecisive being, and only once 
in my life made a good choice. 

I would not willingly be a burden to my father; 
were I not afraid of that, I should immediately 
return to Warsaw. I am often in such a mood 
that I curse the moment in which I left my 
beloved home. You will, I am sure, understand 
my condition, and that since Titus went away 
too much has fallen suddenly upon me. The 
numerous dinners, soirees, concerts and balls I 
am obliged to attend only weary me. I am 
melancholy. I feel so lonely and deserted here, 
yet I cannot live as I like. I have to dress, and 
look cheerful in drawing-rooms; but when I am 
in my room again, I talk to my piano, to whom, 
as my best friend in Vienna, I pour out all my 
sorrows. There is not a soul I can unreservedly 
confide in, and yet I have to treat everyone as a 
friend. Plenty of people seem, indeed, to like 
me, take my portrait, and seek after my company, 
but they do not make up for you. I have lost my 
peace of mind, and only feel happy when I can 
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read your letters, think of the monument of King 
Sigismund,"^ or look at my precious ring. 

Pray forgive me, dear Hanschen, for writing so 
complainingly, but my heart feels lighter when I 
can thus talk to you, and I have always told you 
everything that concerned myself. Did you re- 
ceive a short letter from me the day before yester- 
day? Perhaps my scribbling is not of much 
consequence to you as you are at home, but I read 
your letters again and again. 

Dr. Freyer^ having learnt from Schuch that I 
was in Vienna, has been to see me two or three 
times. He gave me a great deal of interesting 
news, and was very pleased with your letters, 
which I read to him up to a certain passage, which 
passage made me feel very sad. Does she really 
look so changed? Do you think she is ill? 
She is of such a sensitive nature that this is not 
at all unlikely. But, perhaps, it was only your 
imagination, or she had been frightened by some- 
thing. God forbid that she should suffer any- 
thing on my account ! Comfort her, and assure 
her that as long as my heart beats I shall not 
cease to adore her. Tell her that, after my death, 
my ashes shall be spread beneath her feet. But 


* The Conservatoire, where Constantia hoarded, was 
near the statue of King Sigismund, 
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this not half what you might say to her on my 
behalf. I would write to her myself, and, indeed, 
should have done so long ago, to escape the tor- 
ments I endure, but if my letter chanced to fall 
into other hands, might it not injure her reputa- 
tion? So you must be the interpreter of my 
thoughts; speak for me, “et j’en conviendrai.” 
These French words of yours flashed through me 
like lightning, when I read your letter. A Vien- 
nese, who happened to be walking with me at the 
time, seized me by the arm, and could scarcely 
hold me in. He could not make out what had 
come to me. I could have embraced and kissed 
all the passers by, for your first letter had made 
my heart feel lighter than it had been for many 
a day. 

I am sure I must be wearying you, my dear 
friend, but it is difficult for me to hide from you 
anything that touches my heart. The day before 
yesterday I dined with Frau Beyer, who is also 
called Constantia. I enjoy visiting her very 
much, because she bears a name so unspeakably 
dear to me; I even rejoice if one of her pocket- 
handkerchiefs or serviettes marked “ Constantia ” 
fall into my hands. Slawik is a friend of hers, 
and I often go to her house with him. 

Yesterday, as on Christmas Eve, we played in 
the fore and afternoon, The weather was spring- 
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like. As I was returning in the evening from 
the Baroness’s circle, I walked slowly into St 
Stephen’s. I was alone, for Slawik was obliged 
to go to the Imperial Chapel. The church was 
empty, and, to get the full effect of the lofty and 
imposing edifice, I leant against a pillar in the 
darkest corner. The vastness and splendour of 
the arching are indescribable: one must see St. 
Stephen’s for one’s self. The profoundest silence, 
broken only by the resounding steps of the 
vergers coming to light the tapers, reigned 
around. 

Before and behind me, indeed everywhere but 
overhead, were graves, and I felt my loneliness 
and desertion as I never had before. When the 
lights had burned up, and the cathedral began to 
fill, I muffled myself in my cloak (you know how 
I used to go about in the Cracow suburb), and 
hastened off to the Mass at the Imperial Chapel. 
Amid a merry crowd, I threaded my .way to the 
palace, where I heard some sleepy musicians play 
three movements of a mass. I returned home at 
one o’clock in the morning, and went to bed to 
dream of you, of her, and of my dear children.* 

Next morning I was awakened by an invitation 
to dinner from Frau Elkan, a Polish lady, and 


* Chopin often called his sisters his children. 
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the wife of a well-known wealthy banker. The 
first thing I did that day was to play some melan- 
choly fantasias, and, after receiving calls from 
Nidecki, Liebenfrost and Steinkeller, I went to 
dine with Malfatti. This excellent man thinks of 
everything; he even goes so far as to provide 
dishes cooked in Polish fashion. 

Wildt, the famous tenor, came after dinner. I 
accompanied him, from memory, in an air from 
“Otello,” which he sang admirably. Wildt and 
Fraulein Heinefetter are the stars of the Royal 
Opera; the other singers are not so good as one 
would expect. But a voice like HeinefetteFs is 
very rare; her intonation also is always pure, her 
colouring refined, and, indeed, her singing alto- 
gether faultless ; but she is cold. She looks par- 
ticularly handsome as a man. I nearly got my 
nose frozen in the pit. I liked her better in 

Otello ” than in “ Barbiere,*’ in which she repre- 
sented the consummate coquette, instead of the 
lively, witty girl. As Sextus in Titus” she was 
exceedingly brilliant. In a few days she will ap- 
pear in “Der Diebische Elster,” which I am curi- 
ous to see. Fraulein Wolkow pleased me better 
as Rosine in the '' Barbiere,” but she certainly has 
not the voice of Heinefetter. I wished I had 
heard Pasta. 

You know that I have letters from the Saxon 
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court to the Queen Regent of Milan, but what 
had I best do? My parents leave me to follow 
my own wishes, but I would rather they had given 
me directions. Shall I go to Paris? Friends 
here advise me to stay in Vienna. Or shall I go 
home, or stay here, or kill myself, or not write to 
you any more? Advise me what to do. Please 
ask a certain person in Warsaw, who has always 
had great influence over me. Tell me her opinion, 
and I will act upon it. 

Let me hear again before you go to tne war. 
Address, Poste Restante, Vienna. Do go and see 
my dear parents and Constantia ; and, as long as 
you are in Warsaw, please pay frequent visits to 
my sisters that they may think you are coming to 
see me, and I am in the next room ; sit with them 
that they may fancy it is me; in a word, take my 
place at home. 

I am not thinking any more of concert-giving 
just now. Aloys Schmitt, the pianist from Framk- 
fort-on-the-Main, whose studies are so famous, is 
here at present. He is something over forty years 
of age. I have made his acquaintance, and he 
promised to come and see me. He intends giving 
a concert, and it must be admitted that he is a 
clever musician. On musical matters we shall, I 
think, soon understand one another. 

Thalberg is also here, and playing famously, 
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but he is not the man for me. He is younger 
than I am, very popular with the ladies, makes 
potpourris on the “ Mutes,” plays forie and piano 
with the pedals, but not with his hands, takes 
tenths as I do octaves, and wears diamond shirt 
studs. He does not at all admire iloscheles; so 
it is not surprising that the tiitti were the only 
part of my concerto that pleased him. He, too, 
writes concertos. 

I finish this letter three days after I began it, 
and have read through my stupid scribble again. 
Pray excuse having to pay the postage, dear 
Hanschen. When dining to-day at the Italian 
restaurant, I heard someone say, “ God made a 
mistake in creating Poland.” Is it any wonder 
that my feelings are more than I can express? 
Somebody else said, There is nothing to be got 
out of Poland,” so you ought not to expect any- 
thing new from me who am a Pole. 

There is a Frenchman here who makes all kinds 
of sausages, and for a month past crowds have 
gathered round his attractive shop, for there is 
something new in it every da}'. Some people 
imagine that they are beholding the remains of 
the French Revolution, and look compassionately 
at the sausages and hams, which hang up like pic- 
tures, or they are indignant at the revolutionary 
Frenchman being allowed to open a meat shop, 
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as there were quite enough pigs in his own country. 
He is the talk of Vienna, and there is a general 
dread that if there should be a disturbance the 
French will be at the bottom of it. 

I must close, for the time is quite up. Embrace 
all my dear friends for me, and be assured that I 
shall not leave off loving you till I have ceased 
to love my parents, my sisters, and her. My 
dearest, do write me a few lines soon. You can 
show this to her if you like. I am going to Mal- 
fatti’s again to-day, but to the post first. My 
parents do not know of my writing to you. You 
can tell them, only don’t show them the letter.^ 

I do not know how to part from my sweet 

Hanschen. Depart, you wretch! If W loves 

you as warmly as I do, so would Con .... 
No, I cannot even write the name, my hand is too 
unworthy. Oh! I should tear my hair out if T 
thought she forgot me : I feel a regular Othello 
to-day. I was about to fold and seal the letter 
without an envelope, forgetting that it was going 
where ever}^body reads Polish. As I have a little 
space left, I will describe my life here. 

I am living on the fourth floor in a handsome 
street, but I have to be on the alert if I want to 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that Choi>in’s passion 
for Const antia was kept secret from his family — ^probably 
the only secret he ever had from them. 
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see what passes. When I come home you will see 
the room in my new album, young Hummel 
having kindly made me a drawing of it. It is 
spacious, and has five windows, to which the bed 
stands opposite, ily wonderful piano stands on 
the right, the sofa on the left, a looking-glass 
between the windows, a large handsome round 
mahogany table in the middle of the room; the 
floor is waxed. Don’t be alarmed ! . . . . 

“The gentleman does net receive in the after- 
noon,*’ so I can be in your midst in thought. The 
intolerably stupid servant wakes me early ; I rise, 
take my coffee, which’ is often cold, because I for- 
get my breakfast over my music. 'Sly German 
teacher appears punctually at nine o’clock ; then I 
generally write, Hummel comes to work at m}" 
portrait, and Nidecki to study my Concerto. I 
keep on my comfortable dressing-gown till twelve 
o’clock, at which hour Dr. Leibenfrost, a lawyer 
here, comes in to see me. Weather permitting, I 
walk with him on the Glacis, then we dine at the 
“ Zum Bdmischen Kochin,” the rendezvous of the 
students from the Academy, and afterwards, ac- 
cording to the custom here, we go to one of the 
best coffee-houses. Then I make calls, returning 
home at dusk, when I throw myself into evening 
dress, and go to a soiree at some house or another. 
About eleven or twelve o’clock (never later) I come 
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home, play, laugh, read, and then go to bed, put 
out the light, and dream of you. 

My portrait — which is a secret between you and 
me — is very good. If you think she Would like 
it, I could send it through Schuch, who will pro- 
bably leave here with Freyer, about th^ 15th of 
next moaith. I began to write this letter quite 
clearly, but I have finished it in such a way that 
you will have some trouble in reading it. Em- 
brace my college friends, and, if possible, get 
them to write to me. Kindest love to Eisner. 


To the same. 

Yienna, 

New Year's Day^ 1831. 

Dearest Heart, 

Now you have what you wanted. Did you 
receive the letter, and deliver any of it? I still 
regret what I have done. I was full of sweet 
hopes, and 7 tow I am tormented with doubt and 
anxiety. Perhaps she scorns me, or laughs at me ! 
Perhaps — oh, does she love me? asks my throb- 
bing heart. You good-for-nothing Esculapius. 
You were in the theatre with your opera glasses, 
and did not take your eyes off her ! If that is so, 
confound it Do not make light of my con- 
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fidence, but I only write to you for my own sake ; 
you are not worth the trouble. Now you 
know all my thoughts. When you are in my 
room with your old friends Rostowski, Schuch, 
Freyer, Kyjewski, and Hube, imagine that I am 
enjoying myself with you, but oh! I feel so 
strange in writing to you here. It seems as if I 
were with you, and what I see and hear around 
me only a dream. The voices to which my ear 
is unaccustomed seem to me only like the rattling 
of a carriage, or some other unimportant sound. 
Only your or Titus’s voice could vrake me out of 
my stupor. To-day, life and death are indiffer- 
ent to me. Say nothing of this to my parents. 
Tell them that I am in capital spirits, that I want 
for nothing, am enjoying myself gloriously, and 
never feel lonely. Tell her the same, if she laughs 
at me, but if she asks kindly after me, and seems 
anxious about me, whisper to her not to be un- 
easy, but say tiaat I am ver}’ lonely and unhappy 
away from her. I am not well, but do not tell 
my parents. All my friends are asking what ails 
me; “humour” I sometimes say, but you know 
what is really the matter. 

At the end of next month I shall go to Paris, if 
things remain quiet there. There is no lack of 
amusements here, but I very seldom care to par- 
ticipate in them. Merk, the first violinist in 
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Vienna, has promised me a visit. 1 his is the first 
of January. Oh, what a sad beginning of the 
year for me ! I love you dearly. Write as soon 
as possible. Is she at Radom? Have you built 
forts ? My poor parents ! How are my friends ? 
I would die for you, for any of you. Why am I 
condemned to stay here, lonely and forsaken? 
You who are together, can comfort one another 
in these fearful times. Your flute will have 
enough to mourn over ! How my piano will weep 
itself out ! 

You write that you are going to take the field 
with your regiment; how will you forward the 
letter ? Do not send it by a messenger ; be care- 
ful ! My parents might — they might misunder- 
stand. 

Once more I embrace you. You are going to 
the war; come back a colonel. May all go well ! 
Why can I not at least be your drummer? Ex- 
cuse this rambling letter, for I feel quite dazed. 

Your faithful 

FREDERIC.^^ 


* This letter, written on two loose sheets, was found 
enclosed in one to his parents, which had no envelope, 
and was only slightly sealed. Frederic had written under 
the direction these words to his sisters, “You are re- 
quested not to hreak the seal, and not to be inquisitive, 
like old women.’’ 
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That Chopin continued to feel unhappy during 
his stay in Vienna we gather from the following 
letter : 


Vienna, January 26th, 1831. 
Dear Monsieur Elsner, 

I much regret that your kindness, of which I 
have had so many proofs during my journey, has 
once more made me feel ashamed of myself, and 
that you have anticipated me with a letter. 

I should have felt it my duty to write to you 
immediately on my arrival, but I put off doing 
so from day to day, feeling almost certain that 
my parents would not delay sending you all the 
news about me, as I am vain enough to think this 
would interest you. 

I wanted also to wait till I could tell you some- 
thing definite about myself ; but since the day on 
which I heard of the terrible events in the father- 
land, I have had but one thought — anxiety and 
yearning about my country and my dear ones. 

Monsieur Malfatti has been vainly endeavour- 
ing to persuade me that an artist is, or ought to 
be, a cosmopolitan. Supposing this to be so, and 
that I was an artist from the cradle, still I am a 
man, and as a Pole liable to serve as a soldier, so 
I hope that you will not blame me for not having 
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thought seriously as yet about arranging for a 
concert. 

Obstacles surround me on all sides; not only 
has a succession of the most miserable pianoforte 
concerts quite ruined good' music, and rendered 
the public distrustful, but the recent affairs in 
Poland have a prejudicial effect on my position. 

I think, however — and Wurfel fully approves 
my intention — of giving my first concert during 
the Carnival. The worthy Wurfel is a constant 
sufferer. I often see him, and find that he has a 
pleasant recollection of you. 

I should feel little satisfied with my slay here 
but for the interesting acquaintances I have made 
among the first talent in the place, such names as 
Slawik, Merk, Bocklet, etc. The opera is good, 
and the Viennese are enchanted with Wildt and 
Fraulein Heinefetter; but it is a pity that Duport 
brings out so few new operas, and is more careful 
of his pocket than of art. 

Abb4 Stadler is loud in his complaints, and 
says that Vienna is not what it used to be. He is 
publishing his Psalms at Mechetti’s; I saw the 
work in manuscript and admired it. 

As to your quartet, Joseph Czerny promised 
faithfully that it should be ready on St. Joseph’s 
Day. He assured me that up till now it had been 
impossible for him to put it in hand, as he is just 
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bringing out Schubert’s works, many of which are 
still in the press. So I am afraid that yours will 
be delayed. 

As I observed, Czerny is not one of the wealth- 
iest publishers in this city, and cannot so easily 
take the risk of printing a work that is not per- 
formed either at ''Sperl’s” or at the “Romische 
Kaiser.” 

Waltzes are here called "works,” and Lanner 
and Strauss, who play first violin at the perform- 
ance of these dances, " capellmeister ” (band- 
masters). 

I do not mean to Say that this is the universal 
way of speaking, for there are many who ridicule 
it; however, scarcely anything is printed but 
Waltzes. It seems to me that Mechetti is of an 
enterprising turn of mind, and that he will be 
more likely to talce your Masses, for he intends 
to publish the scores of the famous church com- 
posers. I spoke about those glorious Masses of 
yours to Mechetti’s book-keeper — a sympathetic 
and enlightened Saxon — ^he seemed to think 
something of them, and, according to what I. hear, 
he does quite as he likes in the business. I am 
invited out to dinner to-day to meet Mechetti. I 
shall talk the matter over seriously with him, and 
• will write to you about it soon. Haslinger is now 
publishing Hummel’s last Mass, for he lives only 
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for and by Hummel; but it is said that these 
latest compositions do not sell well; and H.as- 
linger, who gave him a large honorarium for them, 
puts aside all manuscripts now, afid only prints 
Strauss’s compositions. 

Yesterday I was with Nidecki, at Steinkeller’s, 
who has written a libretto for Nidecki. He hopes 
for great things from this opera, in which the 
famous comedian, Schuster, is to appear. In this 
case Nidecki may make a name for himself. I 
hope that this news will please you. 

You ask, dear Mons. Eisner, why Nidecki 
studied my Second Concerto ? He did so solely 
by his own wish. Knowing that he would have 
to play in public before his departure from 
Vienna, and having nothing suitable of bis own, 
except the beautiful variations, he asked for my 
manuscripts. Meanwhile things have greatly 
changed; he no longer appears as a pianoforte 
virtuoso; but as an orchestral composer. He will 
be sure to tell you of it himself. I shall take 
care that his overture is performed at my concert. 
You will be proud of us yet; at any rate you shall 
not be ashamed of us. The pianist, Aloys 
Schmitt, has been cut up by the critics, although 
he is past forty, and composes old-fashioned 
music. 

Kindest remembrances to all the collegians, 
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and to. your own circle. For yourself, I beg you 
to receive the assurance of the unbounded respect 
with which I always remain. 

Your grateful and faithful pupil, 

FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


’Vienna, May i^h, 1831. 
My Beloved Parents and Sisters; 

I have to go on short commons this week, as 
regards letters, but I console myself with the 
thought that I shall hear from you again next 
week, and wait patiently, trusting that you are as 
well in the country as you were in town. As to 
myself, I am in excellent spirits, and feel that 
good health is the best comforter in misfortune. 

Perhaps it is Malfatti’s soups which have given 
me such strength that I really feel better than 
ever. If so, it is a twofold regret to me that Mal- 
fatti and his family are gone into the country. 
You cannot imagine what a beautiful villa he 
lives in; I was there a week ago with Hummel. 
Having taken us over his house, he showed us his 
garden, and when we were at the top of the hill 
we had such a splendid view that we did not want 
to come down again. Malfatti has the honour 
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of a visit from the court every year, and I should 
not wonder if the Duchess of Anhalt-Cothen, who 
is a neighbour of his, envies him his garden. 

On one side you see Vienna lying at your feet, 
^d looking as if Schonbrimn were joined to itj 
on the other, high hills picturesquely dotted with 
convents and villages. This romantic panorama 
makes you quite oblivious of the nearness of the 
noi.sy, bustling Imperial city. 

Yesterday I was at the Imperial library with 
Handler.* Do you know this is my first inspec- 
tion of what is, perhaps, the richest collection of 
musical manuscripts in the world ? I can scarcely 
imagine that the library in Bologna can be larger 
and more systematically arranged than this one. 

Now, my dearest ones, picture to yourselves my 
astonishment at beholding among the new manu- 
scripts a book entitled " Chopin.” 

It was a pretty large volume, elegantly bound ; 
I thought to myself, I have never heard of any 
other musician named Chopin, but there was a cer- 
tain Champin, and perhaps there has been a mis- 
take in the spelling. I took out the manuscript 
and saw my own handwriting. Haslinger had 
sent the original of my variations to the library. 
This is an absurdity worth remembering. 


* An author and muBical connoisseur, born in 1792, died 
of cholera September 26th, 1831. 
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Last Sunday there wais to have been a grand 
display of fireworks, but the rain spoilt it It is 
a remarkable fact that it almost always rains here 
when they are going to have fireworks. This 
reminds me of the following story: "A gentle- 
man had a handsome bronze-coloured coat, but 
whenever he wore it, it rained; so he went to his 
tailor to ask him the reason. The tailor was very 
much astonished, shook his head, and asked the 
gentleman to leave the coat with him for a day or 
two, as possibly, the hat, waistcoat, or boots might 
be the cause of the misfortune. However, it was 
not so, for when the tailor went out for a walk 
in the coat the rain suddenly poured down, and 
the poor man was obliged to take a cab, for he 
had forgotten his umbrella. Some people thought 
his wife had taken it to a coffee-party; 
but, however that may have been, the coat was 
wringing wet. After thinking over this strange 
occurrence for a long time, it occurred to the tailor 
that perhaps there was something strange hidden 
in the coat. He took out the sleeves, but found 
nothing; he undid the tails, and then the front, 
lo and behold ! under the lining was a piece of a 
hand-bill about some fireworks. This explained 
all; he took out the paper, and the coat never 
brought down any more rain.” 

Forgive me for again, having nothing new to 
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tell you about myself; I shall hope to have some 
more interesting news by and by. I most sin- 
cerely desire to fulfil your wishes ; hitherto, how- 
ever, I have found it impossible to give a concert. 
What do you think of General Dwernicki’s victory 
at Stoczek? 

May God continue to fight for us ! 

Your FREDERIC. 


Vienna, May 2Zlh, 1831. 

I have just returned from the post, but once 
more there is no letter for me ! I received one on 
Wednesday from Madame Jarocka, with the post- 
script from dear papa, which, though very short, 
was very precious to me. It told me at least, 
that you were all well. As to Marcel and Johann, 
I beg that they will not write to me at all, if they 
are so stingy, that in spite of my request they can 
only send a word or two. I am so angry that I 
feel as if I could send back their letters without 
opening them. Of course they will make the old 
excuse of want of time ! I am the only one who 
has time to write at length every week. But how 
quickly this precious time passes. It is already 
the end of jMay, and I am still in Vienna, and 
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probably shall be through June, for Kumelski* 
has been ill and must lay by again. 

I can see already that this letter will be a very 
wearisome one, but you have no reason to fear 
that this is a sign of indisposition. On the con- 
trary, I am quite well and amusing myself capit- 
ally. To-day I was playing from early in the 
morning till two in the afternoon, when I went 
out to dine and met the worthy Kandler, who 
kindly offered to give me letters to Cherubini and 
Paer. 

. I shall visit my invalid in the evening and go 
to the theatre, where there is to be a concert at 
which the violinist, Herz, is to perform. He is an 
Israelite, and made his debut at Frauldn Hen- 
riette Sonntag’s concert in Warsaw, when he was 
almost hissed off the stage. The pianist, Dohler, 
is also to play some of Czerny's compositions, 
and in conclusion, Herz will give his own varia- 
tions on Polish airs. Poor Polish motives, you 
little think how they will over-lard you with 
“Majufes" (Jewish melodies), giving you the title 
of " Polish music ” to attract the public. 

If you are honest enough to distinguish between 
real Polish music and these imitations of it, and 
to assign a higher position to the former, you are 

* An esteemed friend, who was to accompany Chopin 
to Paris. 
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thought crazy, more especially as Czerny, who is; 
the oracle of Vienna, has not, as yet, in the 
manufacture of his musical tit-bits, included any 
variations on a. Polish theme. 

Yesterday afternoon I went with Thalberg to 
the Protestant church, where Hesse, the young or- 
ganist from Breslau, was to perform before the 
most select of Vieimese audiences. The 61ite of 
the musical world were present: Stadler, Kiese- 
wetter,- Mosel, Seyfried and Gyrowetz. Hesse has 
talent, and understands the management of the 
organ; he left an album with me, but I don’t 
feel as if I had wit, enough to write anything 
in it. 

On Wednesday I was at Beyer's widx Slawik 
till two o’clock in the morning. He is one of the 
artists here with whom I am on really friendly 
and intimate terms. He plays like a second and 
younger Paganini, whom, iii time, he gives pro- 
mise of surpassing. I should not think so, had I 
not already heard him several times. I am very 
sorry that Titus has not made Slawik's acquaint- 
ance, for he bewitches his hearers, and moves them 
to tears; he even made Tieger weep; Prince G. 
and Jskr. were much affected by his playing. 

How are things going on with you? I am 
always dreaming of you. Has not the bloodshed 
ceased yet? I know what your answer will be : 
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“ Patience.” I constantly console myself with the 
same thought. 

On Thursday there was a soir 4 e at Fuchs’s, 
when Limmer, one of the best artists here, intro- 
duced some of his own compositions for four 
violoncellos. Merk, as usual, made them more 
beautiful than they really were by his playing, 
which is so full of soul. We stayed there till 
twelve o’clock, for Merk enjoyed playing his Vari- 
ations with me. He told me so himeslf, and it is 
always a great pleasure for me to play with him. 
I think we suit each other very well.* He is the 
only violoncellist I really respect. 

I am curious to know how I shall like Norblin;t 
please do not forget the letter to him. 


Yiennay June 25/^, 1831. 

I am quite well, and that is all that I have to 
be happy about, for my departure seems as far 
off as ever. I have never been in such a state 
before. You know how undecided I am, and then 


* Chopin dedicated to Merk his “Introduction et 
Polonaise Brillante pour piano et violoncello (Op. 3). 

t M. L. Peter Norblin, born in Warsaw, 1781, was . 
first violoncellist at the Grand Opera in Paris, and 
teaoher at th$ Con^eryatoir^, He died in J862, 
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obstacles meet me at every step. I am promised 
a passport every day, and I run from Herod to 
Pontius Pilate simply to get back what I gave 
the police to take care of. I received a delightful 
piece of news to-day, that my passport had been 
mislaid somewhere and could not be found, so I 
must try to procure a new one. It is strange that 
every possible misfortune happens just now to us 
poor Poles. Although I am quite ready to start, 
I cannot. 

I have followed Herr Beyer’s advice, and had 
my passport viskd for England, although I am 
only going to Paris. Malfatti will give me a 
letter of introduction to his friend, Pa6r; Kandler 
has already mentioned me in the Leipziger 
Musikzeiiung. ■ 

I wais not home until midnight yesterday, for 
it was St. John’s Day, and Malfatti’s birthday. 
Mechetti wished to give him a surprise, and had 
engaged Miles. Emmering and Lutzer, and 
Messrs, Wildt, Cicimara, and your Frederic to 
give a musical performance in his honour. This 
almost deserved to be described as perfect (“par- 
fait”). I never heard the Quartet from “Moses” 
given better; although Fraulein Gladkowska sang 
“Oh quante lacrime” with far more feeling at 
my farewell concert at Warsaw. Wildt was in 
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excellent voice, and I acted as quasi conductor.* 

A considerable crowd was on the terrace of our 
house, listening to the concert. The moon shone 
marvellously, the fountains rose like columns of 
pearls, the air was filled with the perfume of the 
orange grove ; in short, it was an enchanting night, 
the surroundings glorious ! 

I will now describe the room in which we per- 
formed. Windows, reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, open on to the terrace, from whence there 
is a magnificent view over the whole of Vienna. 
Large mirrors hung on the walls; but the room 
was dimly lighted, which heightened the effect of 
the moonlight streaming through the windows; 
and the spaciousness of the ‘‘ante-room” adjoin- 
ing the salon on the left gave to the whole apart- 
ment an air of grandeur. The geniality and 
politeness of the host, the gay and elegant com- 
pany, the sparkling wit, and the excellent supper, 
made it late before we separated. I live as 
frugally as possible, and look at every penny as 
I did at the ringf when I was in Warsaw. You 

* Cicimara said there was no one in Vienna who ac- 
companied as well as I did. I thought to myself, I have 
been convinced of this a long time. Hush.’* — (Remark 
of Chopin’s.) 

t The ring presented to Chopin by the Emperor Alex- 
ander I when His Majesty was in Warsaw in 1825. 
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may as well sell it, for I have cost you enough 
already.. 

The day before yesterday we were on the Kah- 
len and Leopoldsburg with Kumelski and Czapek, 
who visits me every day and gives me the most 
substeintial proofs of his friendship; he offered 
to lend me money for travelling, if I wanted it. 
It was a magnificent day, and I never took a more 
beautiful walk. From the Leopoldsberg you see 
the whole of Vienna, Agram,* Aspem, Pressburg, 
and even Kloster-Neuburg, the castle in which 
Richard Coeur de Lion was for some time im- 
prisoned. We had a view also of all the upper 
part of the Danube. After breakfast we went to 
the Kahlenberg, where King John Sobieski 
pitched his camp and sent up the rockets which 
were to announce to Count Starhemberg, Com- 
mandant of Vienna, the approach of the Polish 
army. There, too, is the monastery of the Kame- 
dules, where, before the attack of the Turks, the 
King knighted his son Jacob, and himself offici- 
ated in the Mass. I have gathered a leaf for 
Isabella from the spot, which is now covered with 
vegetation. 

From thence we went, in the evening, to the 
beautiful valley of Krapfenwald, where we saw a 


• Chopin mnst have meant to write Wagram. 
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ridiculous boyish frolic. A number of urchins 
had covered tliemselves, from head to foot, with 
leaves, and, looking like walking-bushes, crawled 
from inn to inn. A boy, covered with leaves, his 
head adorned with branches, is called ‘‘Easter- 
king.” This is a customary jest at Eastertide. 

A few days ago I was at a soiree at Aloys 
Fuchs’s.^ He showed me his rich collection of 
autograph works {circa 400). My Rondot for 
two pianos was among them. Some of the com- 
pany present were desirous of becoming person- 
ally acquainted with me. Fuchs gave me a speci- 
men of Beethoven’s handwriting. 

Your last letter gave me great pleasure, for I 
saw the handwriting of all my nearest and dearest 


* Aloys Fuchs, born 1799 in Austro-Silesia, was for 
some time musical historiographer and antiquarian at 
the Austrian Court. He possessed a great many auto- 
graphs and portraits of famous musicians; and scores 
of the masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; also Mozart’s compositions, in his own hand- 
writing. Fuchs played the violoncello very well, and was 
one of Beethoven’s intimate friends. At the sale of 
Beethoven’s property, Fuchs bou^t, among other manu- 
scripts, one of the sketch books, which he sent, as a mark 
of respect, to Mendelssohn. Another of these books was 
bought by Meyerbeer’s brother, William Beer. Fuchs’s 
fine collection was dispersed at his death. 

t This Hondo appeared among the posthumous works, 
as Op. 73. 
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ones on one piece of paper. Let me kiss your 
hands and feet, which are more charming than 
any to be found in Vienna.” 


At last Chopin managed to give a concert in 
Vienna. Being a stranger in the city, he had 
to depend on the advice of others, and was alter- 
nately suspicious and mistrustful, or confiding as 
a child. The disturbances in his country deprived 
him, as a Pole, of the protection of the chief dig- 
nitaries of Vienna ; while among the artists he met 
with indifference, and sometimes envy. Thus, 
irresolute and dispirited, he beheld other pianists 
gaining profit and popularity during the season, 
while he himself only took part in a single 
matinie given on April 4th, in the large Redoubt 
Hall, by the vocalist, Madame Garcia-Vestris. 
He gave but one concert,* and that not till late 

* There is a notice of this concert, probably by 
Kandler, in No. 38 of the Allgemeine MusUcalisclie 
Zeitung for September 21st, 1831. It says: ‘'Trederic 
Chopin, whose visit last year showed him to be a pianist 
of the first rank, has given a concert here. The per- 
formance of his new Concerto, which is of a serious char- 
acter, gave us no occasion to alter our first opinion. So 
sincere a worshipper of true art is worthy of all honour.’’ 
Other Vienna journals spoke in the same manner of his 
compositions, and praised his skilful and expressive 
playing; but these acknowledgments did not satisfy the 
hopes and wishes of the young genius. 
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in the season, when, according- to their annual 
custom, and partly also on account of the cholera 
epidemic, the wealthier inhabitants had left the 
city. As was to be expected, the attendance was 
small, and the expenses exceeded the receipts. 

There is no mention of this in the following 
letter to his family or friends, in which he refers 
again to the preparations for his journey : 

'Vienna^ Saturday, Jtdy, 1831. 

I saw from your last letter, my dearests, that 
you have already learnt to bear misfortune with 
fortitude. You may be assured that neither am I 
so readily cast down. Hope, oh, sweet perennial 
hope! 

I have got my passport at last, but have given 
up the idea of starting on Monday. We shall 
go to Salzburg on Wednesday and from there to 
Munich. I asked for my passport to be visid 
for London; and the police did it at once; but it 
was kept two days at the Russian Embassy, and 
was sent back with permission to travel to Munich, 
not to London. It is all the same to me, if Mons. 
Maison, the French ambassador, will sign it. To 
these troubles another has now been added. A 
certificate of health is necessary for crossing the 
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.Bavarian frontier, on account of the cholera. We 
ran about for half a day with Kumelski, but got 
the pass in the afternoon. 

We had the pleasure of being at least in good 
company during our peregrinations, for Count 
Alexander Fredro,* whom we recognised from 
his Polish appearance, his refined manner of 
speaking, and his passport, was with us seeking 
a similar pass for his servant. 

The news to-day is that the town of Wilna is 
taken. It is to be hoped this is not true. 

Everyone is terribly afraid of the cholera, and tlie 
precautions taken are quite ridiculous. Printed 
prayers are sold, supplicating God and all the 
saints to stop the cholera. Nobody ventures to 
eat fruit, and most people quit the city. 

I leave a Polonaise for the violoncello with 
MechettL 

Louise writes that Mons. Eisner is very pleased 
with the article ;t I am anxious to hear what he 


* Alexander, Count von Fredro, born 1793, celebrated 
as a writer of excellent comedies, and called by his 
countrymen, the Polish Molibre, began his literary 
labours with a translation of Goethe’s “ Clayigo.” His 
comedies sparkle wiih original ideas, and are an orna- 
ment to .the national stage. He died at Lemberg, July 
14th, 1876. 

t Probably a notice of his concert, which had now 
taken place. 
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will say about the others, as he was my teacher 
of composition. I want nothing but more life 
and energy. I often feel low-spirited, but some- 
times as cheerful as at home. When I feel melan- 
choly I go to Madame Schaschek’s, where I gen- 
erally meet several amiable Polish ladies who 
always cheer me up with their kind and hopeful 
words, so that I begin to mimic the generals here. 
This is my last new trick; those who have seen it 
are ready to die with laughter. But there are 
days, alas ! when people do not get two words 
out of me; then I generally spend thirty kreuzers 
in going to Hitzing, or somewhere else in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna to divert my mind. 
Zacharkiewicz, of Warsaw, was with me, and 
when his wife saw me at Schaschek's their aston- 
ishment knew no bounds at my looking such a 
proper fellow. I have only left my whiskers on 
the right cheek, and they grow very well; there 
is no occasion to have them on the left, as you 
always sit with your right to the public. 

The good Wiirfel was with me the day before 
yesterday; Czapek, Kumelski, and several others 
also came, and we went together to St. Veit, a 
pretty place, which is more than I can say of 
Tivoli, where there is a kind of Caroussel, or 
rather a rail with a sledge, called a " Rutsch.” It 
is a childish amusement, but a crowd of grown 
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persons let themselves roll down the hill in this 
way without the least object in going. At first I 
did not at all' care about trying; but as we were 
eight of us and all good friends, we began to dare 
each other to go down first. It was very foolish, 
but we all laughed heartily. I went heart and 
soul into the fun till it occurred to me that strong 
healthy men might find some better employment 
at a time like the present when there is such a 
universal need for protection and defence. 
Confound our frivolity ! 

A little while ago Rossini’s “Siege of Corinth” 
was exceedingly well given, and I was very 
pleased to have another chance of hearing the 
opera. Fraulein Heinefetter, Messrs. Wildt, Bin- 
der, and Forti, in a word, all the best artists in 
Vienna, were present, and did their utmost. I 
went to the opera with Czapek, and when it was 
over we went to the same restaurant where Beet- 
hoven used to take his supper. 

I must say, in case I forget, that I shall, pro- 
bably take rather more money from Peter ' the 
banker than dear papa had arrJinged for. I am 
very economical, and heaven knows I cannot do 
otherwise, or I should set ofF with an empty purse. 
God keep me from illness; but if anything did 
happen to me, you might, perhaps, reproach me 
-for not having taken more. Forgive me, and re- 
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member that I have lived on this money during 
May, June, and July, and that I have to pay more 
for my dinner now than in winter. I am doing 
this not merely of my own accord, but on the good 
advice of others. I am very sorry to be obliged 
to ask you. Papa has already spent a pretty 
penny on m^ and I know how dif&cult money is 
to earn. Believe me, my dearests, it is as hard 
for me to ask as it is for you to give. God will 
help us functuni. 

It will be a year in October since I received my 
passport; it will need, of course, to be renewed; 
how shall I manage it ? Write and say if you can 
send me a fresh one. Perhaps that is impossible. 

I often run out and visit Hans or Titus. Yes- 
terday I could have sworn I saw the latter in 
front of me, but I found it was only a confounded 
Prussian 1 

It is to be hoped these expressions will not give 
you a bad impression of the manners I have learnt 
in Vienna. There is nothing particular about the 
style of talk here, except they say “Gehorsamer 
Diener” (your obedient servant) in taking leave, 
and pronounce it “Korschamer Diener.” I have 
acquired no habit that is truly Viennese; for in- 
stance, I cannot play any dance waltzes, and that 
is proof enough. 
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God give you health. May no more of our 
friends fall. Poor Gustav ! 

I dine to-day with Schaschek ; I shall wear the 
studs with the Polish eagles, and use the pocket- 
handkerchief with the “ Kosynier.”^ 

I have written a Polonaise, which I must leave 
here with Wiirfel. I received the portrait of our 
commander-in-chief, General Skrzynecki, but 
frightfully spoilt, on account of the cholera. 
Your letters have also been cut, and each bears a 
large sanitary stamp ; so great is the anxiety here. 

Your FREDERIC. 


On July 2Cth, 1831, Frederic informs his 
parents that he is going to start the same day with 
Kumelski, for Munich, through Linz and Salz- 
burg. He writes that he is well, and provided 
with money, but fears that it will riot last out, and 
asks for some more to be sent to Munich. There 
he was obliged to stay some weeks, awaiting 
money for his journey to Paris. This gave him 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
first artists in Munich : among others, Barmann, 


* Some insurrectionary Polish infantry regiments 
were called '*^ Kosyniery,’/ because they were only armed 
with scythes. (Kosy.) 
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Berg, Shunke and Stunz, who, delighted with his 
playing and his works, persuaded him to perform 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. At one of 
these Frederic played his E minor Concerto, with 
orchestral accompaniments. Carried away alike 
by the beauty of the composition, and the charm 
and poetry of the execution, the audience over- 
whelmed the young virtuoso with hearty and 
genuine applause. 

This was Chopin’s swan-song on German soil, 
for, during the eighteen years of his residence 
abroad, he never again publicly performed in Ger- 
many. His last visit to Vieima seemed to check 
all his desires in that direction. 

Encouraged by his success in Munich, Chopin 
left that hospitable town for Stuttgart, where a 
heavy trial awaited him : the news of the capture 
of Warsaw by the Russians, September 8th, 
1831. Grief, anxiety and despair as to the fate 
of his family and his beloved one filled up the 
measure of his misery. Under tbe influence of 
these feelings he wrote, while still at Stuttgart, 
the magnificent C minor Study (the last in the 
first collection, dedicated to Liszt), frequently 
called the “ Revolutions-Etude.” Amid the wild 
storm of rushing passages in the left hand the 
melody rises, now passionately, now in proud 
majesty, bringing to the mind gf the thrilled 
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listener the image of Zeus hurling his thunder- 
bolts at the world. 

In such a mood Chopin left for Paris at the 
end of September, 1831. His passport bore the 
words, “ passant par Paris h. Londres ” ; and, years 
after, when he had become domiciled and nat- 
uralised in France, he often said, with a smile, 
“ I am only passing through.” 

From his arrival in Paris in 1831, until his 
death there in 1849, he continued his correspond- 
ence with his family. But of this large number 
of letters none, unfortunately, remain. 

After Chopin’s death, his effects were sold by 
auction in Paris, the furniture of his two apart- 
ments with the souvenirs he had delighted to have 
around him being bought by Miss Stirling, a 
Scotch lady, one of his pupils and enthusiastic 
admirers. She took them home with her, and 
they formed a kind of Chopin Museum. This in- 
teresting collection included a portrait of the 
gifted artist, painted by his friend. Ary Schaffer ; 
a grand piano by Pleyel, on which Chopin had 
generally played; a service of Sevres porcelain, 
with the inscription, “ Offert par Louis Philippe 
Fr 6 d 4 ric Chopin, 1839”; a splendid and costly 
casket, presented by Rothschild ; and numbers of 
carpets, table-covers, and easy chairs, worked by 
Chopin’s pupils. 
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Miss Stirling directed, in her will, that when 
she died these relics were to be sent to Chopin’s 
mother, to whose house in Warsaw they were ac- 
cordingly conveyed in 1858. After the death of 
Madame Chopin, in 1861, they passed into the 
hands of her daughter, Isabella Barcinska. This 
lady occupied the second floor of one of two 
houses standing exactly on the boundary between 
the “New World,” and the “CracQW Suburbs,” 
and belonging to Count Andreas Zamoyski. 

At the commencement of the political disturb- 
ances, which preceded the insurrection of Janu- 
ary, 1863, a band of excited young men, inflamed 
by opinions which were far from being shared 
by the public, conspired to murder all the de- 
puties. Although the miserable schemes of these 
fanatical patriots completely failed, they con- 
tinued to contrive fresh ones, till, at length, 
exasperated beyond endurance by the bloody con- 
flict which raged through the whole country, they 
laid a plot to take the life of Count von Berg, 
who, on the recall of Prince Constantine, had be- 
come supreme governor of Poland. Count Berg 
was returning in his carriage, on the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1863, at six in the evening, with an escort 
of Circassians, from the Belvedere tq the Palace. 
When the carriage came to the sjpot where the 
“ New World ” and “ Cracow Suburb ” adjoin, a 
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shot, followed by some Orsini bomb-shells, was 
fired from a window on the fourth floor of 
Count Zamoyski’s house. The street was immedi. 
ately in an uproar, but no one was killed, and 
only a horse or two belonging to the escort 
Wounded. A detachment of the military, who 
were at that time always kept in marching order 
on the Saxon Square, came up in a few minutes. 
The soldiers surrounded both houses, rudely 
dragged out the women, and left them in the 
road, while the men were sent, under a military 
convoy, to the citadel. 

As lava pouring forth from a volcano uproots 
and annihilates with its fiery heat all objects in 
its pathway, so rushed the angry soldiery from 
room to room, ruthlessly destroying all that was 
within their reach. Furniture, pianos, books, 
manuscripts ; in short, everything in the house was 
flung out of the "windows, while wardrobes and 
other articles too heavy to move were first cut up 
with hatchets, and the legs of the pianos sawn off. 
These two houses were in the best quarter of the 
town, and occupied only by well-to-do people. 
An idea may be formed of the quantity of furni- 
ture they contained from the fact that there were 
from fifteen to twenty pianos. 

When the brutal and insensate soldiery ar- 
rived at the second story of the house inhabited 



by Chopin’s sister, the mementos of the great 
artist, which the whole family cherished with such 
pious care, were doomed to destruction. The 
piano one of Buchholtz’s — on which he had re- 
ceived his earliest instruction, and which had been 
the confidant and interpreter of his first musical 
ideas, was flung into the street by these Vandals.* 
At night the soldiers made a stadc of the ruined 
furniture in the square at the foot of the statue 
of Copernicus, and filling their kettles with the 
wins, spirit, and sugar from the ransacked shops, 
they made merry round the fire, mixing punch 
and singing boisterous songs. Pictures, books, 
and papers — among the latter Chopin’s corres- 
pondence with his family during eighteen years — 
-were thrown in to feed the flames. Eye-witnesses 
relate that an ofhcer, having lighted upon a por- 
trait of Chopin, painted by a friend, gazed at it 
long and earnestly before committing his wanton 
deed. The reflection which illumined the city 
announced to the terrified inliabitants that the 
reign of military terror had begun. 

But more to be deplored than the loss of any 
other relics, is the destruction of the letters, in 
which Chopin had poured forth all his affection 

• The Pleyel ip^imto sent from Scotland in 1868 , was 
fortunately in the possession of Chopin’s niece, Mme. 
Ciechomska, who lived in the country. 
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for his family, his Ipve for his country, his en- 
thusiasm for his art, and his admiration for all 
that is beautiful and noble. The letters to his 
parents from Paris, written at a period when he 
was daily gathering fresh laurels, and was in in- 
timate relations with leading artists and distin- 
guished political personages, were not only of 
extreme interest, but of historical value, as faith- 
ful and vivid pictures of the times. For in his 
spirited and witty letters, Chopin often gave, in 
a word or two, a more life-like characterisation of 
some of his noteworthy contemporaries than is to 
be found in many a long and elaborate 
description. 

Although thus deprived by the work of de- 
struction in Warsaw of a valuable source of 
information, the biographer can fall back with 
assurance* on personal knowledge, the testimony 
of reliable men and women of his acquaintance, 
and on letters from Chopin to friends which were 
preserved in other places. 


* For instance, the description of the events of the 
autnmn of 1831. The earlier letters to his family had 
been copied in Warsaw before 1863. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

STAY IN PABIS. GEOPIN PB0F08ES TO BE- 
CEITE INSTBUOTION FBOM KALKBBENNEB. 
GEOPIWS DESIBE TO GO TO AMEBICA NOT 
BEAHSED. EE BESOLVES TO BETUBN TO WAB- 
SAW. SOIBEE AT BOTESCEILD^S. 

W HEN Chopin arrived in Paris, a consider- 
able amount of political agitation pre- 
vailed. Despite all the efforts of the 
Legitimists, as the partisans of Charles X and his 
descendants were called, Louis Philippe, by favour 
of the barricades, reigned on the ruins of the 
Bourbon dynasty. Things had not yet quieted 
down, and every section of the population was 
divided into parties. Although not advantageous 
to art, the political situation was of little con- 
sequence to Frederic, as he had gone to Paris, not 
for the sake of performing in public, but solely 
for self-improvement. 
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Soon after the taking of Warsaw, the Polish 
army dispersed into Prussia and Austria, and 
many of the fugitives found their way to Paris. 
All who, whether in politics or on the field, had 
been foremost in the revolution — ^the members of 
the diet, officers, poets and writers, who by patri- 
otic songs or newspaper articles had incited the 
people to, insurrection — ^were in dread of the 
vengeance of Russia, and took refuge in France, 
hoping that, sooner or later, her sympathy with 
the wrongs suffered by Poland would move her to 
their redress. Miserable delusion! terrible were 
its consequences I Thousands of intelligent men 
left the country, carrying with them the light they 
had shed on science and art, while their loss, as 
Russia saw with satisfaction, was irreparable, for 
none were found worthy to take their place. 
Years of sad experience were needed to convince 
the Poles that 'their expectations were foolish, 
their efforts for freedom useless, and their hopes 
for aid from France futile. 

Chopin, of course, soon became the centre of 
the Polish emigrants in Paris. Assured about 
the safety of his relatives in Warsaw, his spirits 
improved, and he would often ask himself, 
“What drall my future be??’ The plans of his 
tour, which he had formed at home, having been' 
utterly thwarted, he was obliged to start afresh. 
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To give a concert in Paris did not seem practic- 
able, for who would be likely to take any interest 
in a young, unknown pianist, because he had the 
effrontery to perform in public? The few words 
of praise in the Vienna and Leipzig papers' made 
no impression in Paris, where the public were busy 
with politics and amusements of all kinds. 
Besides, the musical world there set little or no 
store on critiques in foreign newspapers. Paris, 
they thought, was the oracle for the whole civil- 
ised world, and only on the banks of the Seine 
was a European reputation to be made or marred. 
Frederic was anxious not to let slip the precious 
opportunity. He considered himself far from 
being a perfect artist, and, therefore, resolved once 
more to seek instruction from Kalkbrenner. 

Frederic Kalkbrenner, then at the height of his 
fame as a virtuoso, was regarded as the first 
pianist in Europe. Chopin, therefore, paid him 
a visit, and expressed his desire of becoming his 
pupil. Directly the young Pole began to play, 
Kalkbrenner perceived his genius, and that there 
was nothing for him to teach Chopin. The latter, 
with his modesty and zeal after the highest artis- 
tic achievements, little imagined what was passing 
through Kalkbrenner’s mind. To the older man’s 
fame as a pianist there was nothing to add, but 
the reputation of a first-rate teacher might also 
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be his were he to obtain a pupil of such rare gifts 
as Chopin; he, therefore, thought it wise not 
to refuse to take him. Kallibrenner, whose judg- 
ment was authoritative, and who either thought 
his own opinions infallible, or knew how to pro- 
claim them as such, fancied he could picl< holes 
in Chopin’s playing; he declared that his finger- 
ing was quite opposed to the classic method ; that 
his execution was not that of the best school ; that 
he was indeed a gifted virtuoso and composer, but 
that, although on the right road, he might easily 
go astray. 

Chopin listened in silence, while M. Kallc- 
brenner announced that he was ready to give him 
lessons, that he might cure him of those faults 
which would always be a hindrance to his pro- 
gress, but only on condition that Chopin pro- 
mised to remain with him for at least three years. 
The young artist was much surprised at such a 
stipulation, but, not yet fully conscious of his 
own worth, he determined to pause before decid- 
ing on a matter of such supreme importance to 
him. He, therefore, wrote to his father, and to 
Eisner, to ascertain their wishes and opinions. 
Eisner was not a little astonished at Kalk- 
brenner’s request, and inquired why such a long 
discipline was required for a pianist like Chopin ; 
did Kalkbrenner desire to undo what was already 
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. done, and to destroy Chopin’s originality ? 
Eisner was better able to judge than anyone else, 
how much true genius there was in Chopin, and 
to what degree his technical powers were de- 
veloped. Accordingly he was in favour of culti- 
vating Chopin’s ‘‘virtuosity,” with a view to his 
career as a composer, rather than of hindering the 
free development of his creative power by a one- 
sided musical training. He expressed these 
opinions in the following letter to his beloved 
pupil : 


Warsaw, November 2jth, 1831. 


“ Dear Frederic, 

“ I was pleased to see, by your letter, that Kalk- 
brenner, the first of pianists, as you call him, 
gave you such a friendly reception. I knew his 
father, in Paris, in 1805; and the son, who was 
then very young, had already distinguished him- 
self as a first-rate virtuoso. I am very glad that 
he has agreed to initiate you into the mysteries of 
his art, but it astonishes me to hear that he re- 
quires three years to do so. Did fie think the first 
time he saw and heard you, that you needed all 
that time to accustom yourself to his method ? or 
that you wished to devote your musical talents to 
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the piano alone, and to confine your compositions 
to that instrument? If he, with his artistic ex- 
perience, desires to render service to our art in 
general, and to you in particular, and if he shows 
himself your sincere friend, then be to him a 
grateful pupil. 

“In the study of composition, a teacher ought 
not to be too narrow-minded and particular, 
especially with pupils of decided talent, and who 
display a certain independence of invention. 
They should rather be allowed to go their own 
way, and to make new discoveries. The pupil 
must not only stand on the same artistic platform 
as his master, but, when possessing pre-eminent 
talent, must rise beyond it, and so cultivate his 
abilities as to shine by his own light. 

“ The playing of any instrument — ^be it ever so 
perfect, like that of Paganini on the violin, or 
Kalkbrenner on the piano — ^is, with all its charm, 
only the means, not the end of the tone-art. The 
achievements of Mozaxt and Beethoven as pianists 
have long been forgotten, and their pianoforte 
compositions, although undoubtedly classic works, 
must give way to the diversified, artistic 
treatment of that instrument by the modem 
sdiool. But their other works, not written for one 
P^icular instrument, the opera, symphonies, 
l^iiartets, etc., will not only continue to live, but 
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will, perhaps, remain unequalled by an3d:hing in 
the present day. ' Sapienti pauca.’ • 

"A pupil should not be kept too long to the 
study of one method, or of the taste of one nation. 
What is truly beautiful must not be imitated, but 
felt, and assimilated with the individual genius. 
The only perfect nature is the Divine, and art 
must not take one man, or one nation as a model, 
for these only afford examples more or less im- 
perfect. In a word, that quality in an artist (who 
continually learns from what is around him) 
which excites the wonder of his contemporaries, 
can only arrive at perfection by and through itself. 
The cause of his fame, whether in the present or 
the future, is none other than his own gifted 
individuality manifested in his works. 

" More by and by. Please remember me kindly 
to Count Plater, Grzymala, Hofmann, Lesueur, 
Paer, Kalkbrenner and Norblin. Embrace Orlow- 
ski for me. 

"JOSEPH ELSNER.” 

To these weighty observations Frederic sent the 
following reply : 

Paris, December 1831. 
Dear Monsieur Elsner, 

Your letter gave me a fresh proof of your 
fatherly care cind sincere interest in me, your 
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grateful pupil At the beginning of last year, 
although fully conscious of my deficiencies, and 
of how far I was from attaining to. the model 
which I had set before myself in you, I ventured 
to think that I could follow in your footsteps, and 
that I might produce, if not a Lokietek, perhaps 
a LaskonogL* But now all those hopes have 
vanished: I have to think how I can best make 
my way as a pianist, and so must, for a time, leave 
in the background the loftier artistic aims of which 
you spoke. 

To be a great composer, it is not only needful 
to possess creative power, but experience and the 
capacity for self-examination, which, as you have 
taught me, is not acquired by the mere hearing of 
other people’s works, but by a careful criticism of 
one’s own. 

Many young and very talented pupils of the 
Parisian Conservatoire are waiting with their 
hands in their pockets for the performance of 
their operas, S)miphonies and cantatas, which 
hitherto only Lesueur and Cherubini have seen on 
paper. I am not speaking of the smaller theatres. 


* LokUtek and Laskonogi were Eingjs of Poland, and 
eo called, the former on account of his small size, the 
tetter hecause he had spindle legs. Eisner wrote an 
^tpera in 1818 , entitled “Lokietek,” which was very 
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although these are difficult enough of approach. 
And when, like Thos. Nidecki, at the Leopold- 
stadter Theatre in Vienna, a composer is fortunate 
enough to obtain a performance, he reaps but 
little benefit from it, even when, as in this case, 
the work is a good one. Meyerbeer, too, after he 
had been famous in the musical world for ten 
years, stayed three years in Paris waiting, work- 
ing, and spending money, before he succeeded in 
bringing out his “Robert le Diable,” which has 
now ihade such a furore. Auber, with his very 
popular works, had forestalled' Mayerbeer, and 
was not very ready to make room at the Grand 
Opera for the foreigner. 

In my opinion, the composer who can perform 
his works himself is best off. 

I have been recognised as a pianist at two or 
three cities in Germany; several of the musical 
papers gave me commendatory notices, and ex- 
pressed a hope that I should sooii take a promin- 
ent position among the first pianoforte virtuosi. 
Now that I have an opportunity of fulfilling my 
self-made promise, should I not embrace it? I 
did not care to study pianoforte playing in Ger- 
many, for no one could tell me exactly what I 
was deficient in. Neither did I see the beam in 
my own eye. Three years of study is a great 
deal too much, as Kalkbrenner himself perceived 
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after he had heard me a few times. From this 
you can see, dear Mons. Eisner, that the true vir- 
tuoso does not know what envy is. I could make 
up my mind to study three years, if I felt certain 
that would secure the end I have in view. One 
thing is quite clear to my mind ; I will never be a 
copy of Kalkbrenner; he shall not destroy my 
resolution — ^bold it may be, but sincere — of 
creating a new era in art. If I take any more 
lessons now it will only be that I may become 
independent in the future. Ries, when he had 
gained a name as a pianist, found it easy to win 
laurels in Eerlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 
Dresden, as the composer of “ Die Rtluberbraut ” ; 
and what a number of years Spohr had been a 
famous violinist before he wrote "Faust,” “Jes- 
sonda,” etc. ! I trust you will not withhold your 
sanction when you see with what aims and on 
what principles I am actmg. 

No doubt my parents have told you that my 
concert is fixed for the twenty-fifth of this month. 
The preparations have given me a great deal of 
trouble, and had not Pa6r, Kalkbrenner, and es- 
pecially Norblin (who sends kindest regards to 
you), taken the matter in hand, I should have 
been helpless. Just imagine, it takes at least two 
' months to get up a concert in Paris. Baillot is 
j^ceedingly kind; he offered to play a Quintet of 
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.Beethoven’s with me, and Kalkbrenner a duet 
with an accompaniment of foxir pianos. Mons. 
Reicha I only know by sight, and you can guess 
how curious I am to become personally acquainted 
with him. Those of his pupils whom I have seen 
gave me no very favourable account of him. He 
does not like music, and will not talk about it; he 
never goes to the Conservatoire concerts, and when 
he gives lessons he looks at the clock all the time. 
Cherubini acts in a similar fashion, and talks of 
nothing but cholera and revolution. These mas- 
ters are like mummies, to be respectfully regarded 
at a distance, while one draws instruction from 
their works. 

F4tis, whose acquaintance I have made, and 
from whom much may be learned, lives away and 
only comes to Paris to give lessons. It is said 
drat he does so from necessity, as his debts exceed 
the profits of the Revue Musicale. He is in dan- 
ger sometimes of seeing the inside of the debtor’s 
prison. But, as in Pari^ a debtor can only be 
legally arrested in his own house, F6tis has left 
the city for the suburbs ; Heaven knows where ! 

There are a host of interesting people here be- 
longing to the various professions. Three of the 
orchestras can be called first-rate: that of the 
Academy, the Italian Opera, and the Th4fitre 
Feydeau. 
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Rossini is director of the Italian Opera, which 
is undoubtedly now the best in Europe. Lablache, 
Rubini, Santini, Pasta, Malibran and Schroder- 
Devrient perform three times a week for the 
delectation of the 61 ite. Nourrit, Levasseur, 
Derivis, Mine. Damoreau-Cinti, and Mile. Dorus 
are the stars of the Grand Opera. Chollet 
and Mile. Casimir Provost are much admired at 
the Comic Opera; in a word, 'only in Paris can 
one learn what singing really is. I believe that 
Malibran-Garcia, not Pasta, is now the greatest 
songstress in Europe. Prince Valentin Radziwill 
is quite captivated by her, and we often wish you 
were here, for you would be charmed with her 
singing. 

Lesueur thanks you for your kind remem- 
brances, and commissions me to return them a 
thousandfold. He always speaks of you in a 
friendly way, and asks every time I see him : " et 
que fait notre bon Mons. Eisner? Racontez-moi 
de ses nouvelles ” ; and then speaks of the Requiem 
you sent him. Everybody here, from your god- 
son, the young Anton Orlowski, to myself, loves 
and esteems you. I fear this dear friend will 
have to wait some time for the performance of his 
opera. ,-The subject is nothing particular, and the 
theatre is closed till the new year. 

The King is not very free with his money, the 
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artists need a great deal, and the English are the 
only people who pay well. I could go on writing 
till to-morrow, but will not put your patience to 
such a test. Believe me,- with all respect and 
gratitude. 

Ever your faithful pupil, 

FREDERIC. 


Not only Eisner’s letter, and the advice of 
friends, but his own sound understanding, made 
Chopin feel how superfluous and even ignomini- 
ous it would be for him to take a course of lessons 
from Kalkbrenner. He justly perceived that he 
must either become a servile copy of Kalkbrenner, 
or soon cease to be his pupil; and that as he had 
been able to maintain his artistic independence 
beside Field and Hummel, he could not do better 
than give up Kalkbrenner’s instruction and take 
his own way. To preserve his friendly relations 
with Kalkbrenner, and from a genuine feeling of 
esteem, he dedicated to him his E minor Con- 
certo. Chopin writes to his friend, Titus Woycie- 
chowdci, at this time : 

Paris, Decemberl&h, 1831. 

My Dear Titus, 

Your letter gave me new life. I receive such 
contrary reports, some of which make me very 
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anxious, for I oftai put a wrong construction on 
what my family write. K. expressed himself so 
strangely, . that I was frightened at my own 
thoughts when I read his words. I trust we may 
see each other again in this life. 

I have been greatly pained by all that heis hap- 
pened. Who could have foreseen it ?* Have 
you forgotten our deliberations the night before 
your departure from Vienna? Fate has sent me 
hitlier where I can breathe freely. .... But this 
is a cause of trouble. 

In Paris you fund everything. You can amuse 
yourself, weary yourself, laugh, weep, and, above 
all, do what you like, without a soul taking any 
notice of you, because thousands are doing like- 
wise. Everybody goes his own way. I believe 
there are more pianists, more virtuosi, and more 
donkeys in Paris than an)rwhere. I came here, 
as perhaps you have heard, with very few intro- 
ductions. Malfatti had given me a letter to Paer, 
I received two or three from the Viennese pub- 
lishers : and that was all. When the news of the 
capture of Warsaw reached me at Stuttgart, I de- 
termined to go to Paris. Through the band- 
master, Paer, I have become acquainted with 
Rossini, Cherubini, Baillot and Kalkbrenner. 


* The Polish Bevolution. 
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You can imagine how eager I was to hear Herz 
and Hiller play; but they are nothing to Kalk- 
brenner. To tell the truth, I can play as well as 
Herz; I wish I could say as well as Kalkbrenner, 
who is perfection in quite another style to Paga- 
nini. Kalkbrenner’s fascinating touch, the quiet- 
ness and equality of his playing, are indesaib- 
able; every note proclaims the master. He is truly 
a giant, who dwarfs all other artist.s. When I 
presented myself to Kalkbrenner, he asked me to 
play something. What could I do? 

However, having heard Herz, I plucked up my 
courage, and played my E minor Concerto, which 
took so immensely in the Bavarian capital. Kalk- 
brenner was astonished, and asked if I were a 
pupil of Field. He remarked that I had Cramer's 
style, but Field’s toucL I was very much amused 
by Kalkbrenner, who, in playing to me, made a 
mistake which brought him to a standstill; but 
the way in which he recovered himself was mar- 
vellous. Since this meeting we have seen each 
other every day ; either he comes to me^ or I go to 
him. He offered to take me as a pupil for three 
jrears, and to make a great artist of me. I replied 
that I knew very well what were my deficiencies ; 
but I did not wish to imitate him, and that three 
Shears were too much for me. He has persuaded 
me that I only play well when I feel inspired. 
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The same cannot be said of him, for he plays one 
time just like another. After watching me for 
some time, he said that I belonged to no school, 
that although I was undoubtedly progressing 
very well, I might easily go astray, and that when 
he left off playing there would be no representa- 
tive of the great pianoforte school. Further, that 
however much I might have the will, I could never 
create a new scliool, for I was not acquainted with 
the old ones. But I am certain that there is an 
individuality about my compositions, and I shall 
always strive to go forward. 

If you were here I know you would say : “ learn, 
young man, as long as you are told to.” But 
many friends advise me not to take lessons ; they 
think that I play as well as Kalkbrenner, and that 
he only wants to have me as a pupil out of vanity. 
That is absurd. Anybody who understands 
music must appreciate Kalkbrenner’s talents, 
although he is personally unpopular, as he will 
not associate with everybody. But I can assure 
you there is something superior about him, to all 
the virtuosi whom I have hitherto heard. I told 
my parents so, and they quite understood it, but 
Eisner did not; he considered that Kalkbrenner 
found fault widi my playing out of jealousy. 
Still in spite of everything I may tell you, I have 
already made a name among the artists here. 
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I am going to give a concert on the 25th of 
December, with the assistance of Baillot, Paga- 
nini’s rival, and Bro.d, the celebrated hautbois 
player. I am going to play my F minor Con- 
certo and the Variations in B major. Of the lat- 
ter, I received from Cassel, a few days ago, a re- 
view, ten pages long, by an enthusiastic German, 
who, after an exhaustive preface, analysed every 
bar. He does not consider them variations ac- 
cording to the orthodox style, but an imaginative 
picture. He says that in the second variation Don 
Juan and Leporello are in pursuit; in the third 
that Don Juan is fondling Zerline, to the dis- 
gust of Masetto; in the D flat major in the fifth 
bar of the Adagio, he can perceive Don Juan kiss- 
ing Zerline. A comical conceit of the journalist’s, 
who is very anxious that the composition should 
be printed in the Revue Musicale (a paper belong- 
ing to his son-in-law, F6tis), 

The good Hiller, a very talented young man, 
and a pupil of Hummel, gave a concert the day 
before yesterday, which produced a great effect 
One of his own symphonies was received with 
loud applause. He has made Beethoven his 
model, and his work is full of poetry and enthusi- 
asm. He was suflidently interested in me to tell 
F^tis’s father-in-law that he would do me more 
harm than good by that notice of his. 
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But to return to my concert ; I am not only to 
play the F minor Concerto and the; variations, but 
perform, with Kalkbreimer, his duet, “Marche 
suivie d’une Polonaise,” for two picinos, with ac- 
companiments for four pianos. Is not that a 
wild idea? One of the pianos is very large and 
is for Kalkbrenner, another very small one (a 
so-called monochord) is intended for me. On the 
other large ones, which make as much noise as an 
orchestra, Hiller, Osborne, Stamaty and Sowinski 
are to play. Norblin, Vidal, and the famous 
viola player. Urban, will also assist. The most 
difficult matter of all was to find a vocalist. 
Rossini would willingly have helped me to obtain 
one if he had been allowed to, but Robert, the 
second director of the Italian Opera, objected. 
He declared that if it were known he had obliged 
me he should be besieged by hundreds of similar 
applications. 

As to the opera, I must say I never heard such 
a fine performance as last week, when the “Bar- 
biere” was given, with Lablache, Rubini, and 
Malibran-Garcia. There wzis, too, an excellent 
rendering of “ Otello,” with Rubini, Lablache, and 
Pasta; also the “Italiana in AlgerL” Paris has, 
in this respect, never offered so many attrac- 
^^ns as now. You can have no idea of Lablache. 
:They say that Pasta’s voice has rather gone off, 
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but I never in my life heard such heavenly sing- 
ing as heir’s. Malibran’s wonderful voice has a 
compass of three octaves, and she is in her style 
unique and fascinating. Rubini, a capital tenor, 
makes no end of roulades, and often too many 
coloratures, but by his incessant recourse to the 
trill and tremolo, he wins enormous applause. 
His mezza^voce is incomparable. A certain 
Schroder-Devrient has just come out, but she does 
not make such a furore here as in Germany. Sig- 
nora Malibran played Otello; Schroder-Devrient, 
Desdemona. Malibran is a much smaller woman 
than the German singer, and people thought, 
several times, that Desdemona would strangle 
Othello. 

This was a very expensive performance. I paid 
twenty-four francs for my place, just to see Mali- 
bran as the Moor, and not a very extraordinary 
impersonation either. The orchestra was first- 
rate, but the appointments of the Italian Opera 
are nothing to those of " L’Acad&nie Royale.” 

I do not believe that any spectacle at the Italian 
Opera, however brilliant, ever came up to that of 
“Robert le Diable,” the new five-act opera of 
Meyerbeer, the author of the “ Crociato.” 
“Robert” is a masterpiece of the new school, in 
which devils sing through speaking trumpets, and 
the dead rise from their tombs, but not as in 
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“ Szaxlatan,”* only fifty or sixty at a time. The 
stage represents the interior of a ruined cloister, 
with the moonlight falling brightly on the nuns 
lying in their graves. In the last act monks ap- 
pear with incense amid a gorgeous illumination, 
and the solemn strains of the organ resound firom 
the adjacent building. Meyerbeer has, by this 
work, made himself an immortal name; yet it 
took him more than three years to obtain a per- 
formance of it. It is said that for the organ 
and other accessories he paid more than twenty 
thousand francs. 

Madame Damereau-Cinti is also a very fine 
singer; I prefer her to Malibran. The latter as- 
tonishes, but Cinti fascinates you. She sings the 
chromatic scales and coloratures almost more per- 
fectly than the famous flautist, Tulou, plays 
them. It would be almost impossible to find a 
more perfect technique. Nourrit, the first tenor 
'at the Grand Opera, is admired for his warmth of 
feeling. Chollet, the first tenor of the Opera 
Comique, the best impersonator of Fra Diavolo 
and admirable in the operas “ Zampa ” and 
" Fiancee,” has quite an original manner of con- 
ceiving a part He charms universally by his 


* An. opera by Eurkinski, performed with great suo- 
«8s in Warsaw, 
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sympathetic voice, and is the darlii^ of the 
public. The “Marquise de Brinvilliers ” is now 
being played at the Opera Comique; this mar- 
quise was the notorious poisoner in the time of 
Louis XIV. The music is by eight composers: 
Cherubini, Paer, Harold, Auber, Berton, Batton, 
Blangini and Caraffa. 

I pray, above all, dear Titus, that you will write 
to me soon, or come yourself. My address is. 
Boulevard Poissoimi^re, 27. W. W. expects you. 
I should be so delighted to see you, and there are 
times when I am almost mad with longing, especi- 
ally when it rains, and I cannot go out, I shall, I 
think, have the assistance of the best artists at 
my concert. 

Yours till death, 

FREDERIC, 

"Paris, December 2 $th, 1831, 

For the second time, my dear Titus, I have to 
send my birthday congratulations f^om a long, 
long distance, A look, a pressure of the hand, 
would say more than a dozen letters, so I will not 
waste many words, I cannot write ex abrupto, 
and I have not yet bought one of the books of 
congratulations which the boys are shrieking 
about the streets at two sous a copy. The Paris- 
ians are a strange people; towards evening you 
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hear nothing but the names of new books, which 
consist of three or four pages of printed non- 
sense. The youngsters push their wares so well, 
that in the end, whether you will or no, you a,re 
sure to lay out a sou or two. The following are 
some specimens of the titles, “L’art de faire des 
amours et de les conserver ensuite ” ; “ Les amours 
des prfetres ” ; “ L’Archev^ue de Paris avec Mme. 
la Duchesse de Berry,” and no end of such like 
trash, which is, however, often very wittily written. 
It is really astonishing what means are resorted to 
for earning a penny, for there is a great deal of 
distress in Paris just now, and money is scarce. 

There are a good many shabby, desperate-look- 
ing men about, and one overhears some threaten- 
ing talk about Louis Philippe and his ministry 
only hanging by a hair. The populace are en- 
raged against the Government, and would like to 
overthrow it, for the sake of putting an end to 
the prevailing misery; but the authorities are too 
much on their guard, and the smallest crowd is 
dispersed by the mounted gendarmerie. 

You must know I am living on the fourth floor, 
but in one of the boulevards in the best part of 
Paris. I have a balcony overlooking the street, 
and so have a good view right and left over the 
moving masses. General Ramorino has taken up 
his quarters exactly opposite in the Cit6 berg^re. 
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You know, of course, how the Germans every- 
where received him, how in Strasburg the French 
dragged his carriage in triumph through the 
streets; in short, you know all about the enthusi- 
asm of the populace for our general. Paris did 
not wish to be behind in this respect. The “ 4cole 
de m^d^cine” and the "jeune France,” who wear 
beards and neckties after a certain pattern, ar- 
ranged for a grand demonstration. The ultra 
sections of every political party have their pecu- 
liar badge: the Carlists wear green waistcoats: 
the Republicans, Napoleonists (these include "la 
jeune France”) and the Simonists, who profess a 
new religion, and have already a great number of 
proselytes, wear blue, and so forth. Nearly a 
thousand of these enthusiasts paraded the streets 
with a tri-colour banner to give Ramorino an ova- 
tion. Although he was at home, he would not 
appear, in spite of the shouts of “Vive les 
Polonais,” for fear of offending the government. 
His adjutant came out and said that the general 
was unfortunately unable to receive them, and 
b^ged that they would come another day. But 
next morning he had gone to another lodging. 
A few days later an enormous mob gathered out- 
side the Pantheon, marched across the Seine to- 
wards Ramorino’s hous^ like an avalanche; 
increasing in force as they proceeded, till they 
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reached the Pont Neuf, where the mounted gen- 
darmes, after several charges, dispersed them. 
Although many were wounded, a fresh crowd as- 
sembled on the boulevards under my windows, 
for the purpose of joining those who came from 
the other side of the Seine. The police were 
powerless, the crowd grew larger and larger, until 
a division of infantry and a squadron of hussars 
arrived, when the commandant ordered the muni- 
cipal guard and the troops to clear the streets and 
arrest the ringleaders. (This is their free nation !) 

The panic spread like lightning: the shops 
were closed, crowds congregated at the comers, 
zind the orderlies were hissed as they galloped 
about the streets. Every window was crammed 
with spectators, as on grand fSte-days with us, 
and the uproar lasted from ii a.m. till ii p.m. 
I thought once some mischief might have fol- 
lowed, but about midnight they struck up “ Al- 
iens, enfants de la patrie,” and went home. I 
cannot describe to you the effect of the harsh 
voices of this excited and discontented mob. 
Everyone feaured the imeufe would begin again 
next morning, but it did not. Grenoble alone fol- 
lowed the example of Lyons, but the devil knows 
what will come of it. 

At a theatre, where only draimas have hitherto 
been performed, the whole history of our late 
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revolution is being given, and people go like mad 
to see the fights and the national costumes. Mile 
Plater and some other ladies take the names of 
Lodoiska, Faniska and Floreska, and a General 
Gigult* appears as brother to Countess Plater. •[■ 
But nothing amazed me so much as the announce- 
ment on the piay-bill of a small theatre that the 
Mazurka, “Dabrowski, Poland is not lost yet,” 
would be performed during the entr’actes. 

All I can tell you about my concert is that 1 
must postpone it until January 15 th, as the oper- 
atic director, Mons, V^ron, refuses to let me have 
a vocalist. There is to be a grand concert to-day 
at the Italian opera house, in which Malibran, 
Lubini, Lablache, Santini, Madame Baimbaux, 
Madame Schroder and Madame Casadory are to 
appear; Herz and B4riot, with whom Madame 
Malibran is in love, will assist in the instrumental 
portion. 

Oh, how I wish you were with me. . . . You 
cannot think how wretched it makes me to have 
no one to whom I can unburden my mind. You 


* Gielgud was the real name, but the French altered it. 

t Countess Emilie Plater, a young Polish heroine, who, 
during the revolution of 1831, served as a soldier, assumed 
man’s attire, and entered Gieneral Gielgud’s divisimn 
She died during a fight. Her biography has been fully 
written by Straszewics. (Paris, 1834.) 
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know how fond I am of society, and how easily 
1 mcike acquaintances. 1 have scores of such 
friends now, but no one with whom I can sigh. 
My heart is> so to speak, always beating in “ syn- 
copation,” which torments me, and makes me seek 
for a pause, for solitude, so that no one could see 
me or speak to me all day. It is most disagree- 
able that while I am writing to you, the bell 
rings and some tedious visitor is announced. 
Just as I was going to describe to you a ball, at 
which I met a divine creature with a rose in her 
dark hair, your letter arrived. All the creations 
of my fancy disappeared; my thoughts fly to 

you, I take your hand and weep When shall 

we meet again? .... Perhaps never, for in all 
seriousness my health is miserable. I seem merry 
enough, perhaps, especially when among friends, 
but there is something constantly troubling me 
within : melancholy forebodings, restlessness, bad 
dreams, sleeplessness, yearning, no pleasure in 
life, and indifference to death. It often seems 
to me as if a torpor came over my spirits; a 
heavenly calm comes into my heart, and images I 
cannot get rid of haunt my imagination, and 
harass me beyond measure In short, it is a mix- 
ture of feelings not easily described. ; . . . For- 
give me, dear Titu% for pouring it all out to you, 
but this is enough Now I will go and dress 
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for the dinner that our countrymen are giving 

to-day to Ramorino and Langermann Your 

letter gave me a great deal of news; you wrote 
four sides and thirty-seven lines; you have never 
been so generous before, and I really was so much 
in need of something when your letter came. 

What you say about my artistic career is very 
true, and I am quite convinced of it myself. I 
drive in my own carriage, but the coachman is 
hired. I conclude, or I shall be too late for the 
post, for 1 am all in one, master and servant. 
Take pity on me, and write as often as possible. 

Yours till death, 

FREDERIC. 

P.S . — In this house, on the floor above mine, 
there lodges a lady whose husband is never at 
home from early morning till iate evening. The 
lady is good-looking, and she often asks me in 
to be company for her. She has a stove at which 
I can warm myself, and she has invited me to fix 
a day and hour to visit her, and so on. But I 
have no taste for adventures which might end in 
coming to blows with the hxisband. 

I cannot keep this to myself, and must tell 
you of another adventure with Pixis. Just ima- 
gine : he has with him a very pretty girl of six- 
teen, whom, he says, he is going to marry. I met 
her at his house when I visited him in Stuttgart 
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When he arrived here he invited me to go and see 
him; but did not say that the young lady-:^whom 
I had already forgotten — ^was with hitti. Pro- 
bably because he knew that if he had' I should 
have gone to see him sooner. A week after the 
second invitation, I went, and on the staircase 
accidentally met the apple of his eye. She 
begged me to go in, saying that Mons. Pixis was 
out for the moment; if I would take a seat he 
would be sure to come, etc., etc. A strange em- 
barassment came over us both. I begged to be 
excused — ^Icnowing that the old fellow was very 
jealous — and said I would rather come another 
time. 

■While we were innocently talking, Pixis clat- 
tered up the stairs, peering over his glasses to see 
who was speaking to his Bella. He did not seem 
to see who it was at once, and, hurrying up, stood 
before us, and addressing the girl in an angry 
tone said: “Qu’est ce que voia faites ici?” and 
preached her a sermon as to how she dared re- 
ceive young men in his absence. I smiled at Pixis 
as I spoke to him, and remarked to the girl that 
it was rather unwise to go outside the room in 
such a thin silk dress. 

At last the old chap was pacihed, took me by 
die arm, and led me into the room. In his excite- 
ment he did not know where to place me; for he 
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was afraid that if I were offended, I should make 
better use of his absence another time. Finally 
he accompanied me downstairs, and seeing the 
smile which I could not suppress at the idea of 
anyone thinking me capable of such a thing, he 
asked the porter how long I had been there? 
That functionary must have satisfied him, for 
ever since Pixis has not been able to say enough 
to his friends about my talents. What do you 
think of it? la dangerous stducteur ! 

We see from these letters that Chopin was de- 
lighted with Paris. He found himself held in 
high esteem by the best artists, yet much remained 
for him to desire. He had come to Paris with 
very modest means, and with neither fame nor 
patronage, and as he did not wish to be always 
dependent on the kindness of his father, he had to 
be very economical. Then his exiled countrymen 
with whom he associated constantly recalled to 
his mind the unhappy state of Poland. He could 
never hear this referred to without pain. And so, 
even in beautiful Paris, he could not shake off the 
feeling that things were not as bright as he could 
wish them to be. 

He had hoped that his concert would make him 
a name among the musicsd public, but as the 
theatrical cjirector, V^ron, would not permit any 
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of his singers to assist, the performance was of 
necessity pdstponed till February 26th, 1832. 
Unfortunately, however, the receipts did not even 
clear the expenses, for only the well-to-do among 
the Polish refugees attended, and there was 
scarcely a French person present. Chopin’s 
friends tried to console him by telling him of the 
difficulties other artists had had to struggle 
against in their early days. His true friends — 
and he had indeed some such — advised him to go 
more into society, for which he had plenty of op- 
portunity, but on this point he was not to be per- 
suaded. The letters to his parents at this period 
are tinged with melancholy. 

His stay in Paris was saddened by the absence 
of any prospect of improving his position. He, 
therefore, turned his thoughts to quite another 
plan of life. Some young Polish exiles, who 
were neither able nor willing to remain in Paris, 
had resolved to go to America. Chopin, knowing 
diere was a lack of good artists in the New World, 
thought he should do well to go there, and so be 
no longer a burden to his father. He knew full 
well that his parents expected his entire con- 
fidence, so he communicated to them his inten- 
tions. One cannot help asking what part could be 
played by Chopin, with his romantic and poetical 
nature, in a country where coolness and practical 
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ability are of paramount importance? With his 
life-long horror of charlatanism, his refined taste 
and aristocratic tendencies, how could he have 
lived in America, or how could the Americans 
have appreciated him? Had he settled there 
merely as a teacher, he would, perhaps, have 
grown rich ; but he would never have shone among 
the stars of the musical world. 

Fortimately for Chopin his parents were thor- 
oughly opposed to his emigrating. They con- 
jured him to stay in Paris 2ind wait for brighter 
days, or return to Warsaw. Rather than consent 
to his going to America, they would endure to 
see their son exposed to the disagreeable conse- 
quences imposed by the Russian Government on 
every one who remained abroad after his pass- 
port had expired. His love for his country, his 
family, and one whose image was deeply seated 
in his heart, awakened an ardent longing to return 
home, although it was not easy for him to leave 
Paris with its manifold attractions. His friends 
and fellow-artists, Franz Liszt, Hiller, and Sow- 
inski, tried to dissuade him from leaving Paris, 
but Chopin would not listen to them. 

His meeting with Prince Valentine Radziwill 
in the street on the very day that Chopin was pre- 
paring for his departure may, appear to many 
persons as mare chance, but it was not unlike a 
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Providential leading. The Prince was very 
friendly, and Chopin divulged his intention, and 
bade him farewell. Instead of venturing to dis- 
suade him from his purpose, the Prince exacted a 
promise that he would spend the evening with 
him at Rothschild’s. In after life the importance 
of that evening often recurred to Chopin. 

In the brilliant salons of the financial king, the 
artist, whose every hope had fled, met the haute 
voUe of Paris. The hostess asked him, in a kind 
manner, to play something, and he played and 
improvised as he had, perhaps, never done before. 
His audience were enraptured; they vied with 
each other in expressing their respect and admira- 
tion, and were unwearied in praising his marvel- 
lous talent* From that evening his position 
changed as if by magic; the future once more 
smiled upon him, the mists which had hidden the 
sunshine of his life disappeared before the bright 
rays of his rising fortunes. Even during the 
soirees Chopin received several requests to give 
lessons from the first families in Paris. His pecu- 
niary affairs improved daily. There was no fur- 
ther occasion for him to take anything from his 
parents, and he entirely gave up the idea of re- 
turning to Warsaw. 

* See; “Les musiciens polonais et slaves,” par Albert 
Sowiuski. Paris, 1857. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CHOPIN'S CONTINUED STAY IN PAEIS. TMP 
TO AIX-LA-OHAPELLE, OAELSBAD, MABIENBAD, 
DBESDEN AND LEIPZIO. VISIT TO MENDELS- 
SOHN AND SCHUMANN. 

C oincident with the rise of Chopin’s st2ur 
above the horizon of Parisian society was 
the spread of his fame as a composer, so 
that after 1832 his works, some of which he had 
written in his own country, some in Vienna, Leip- 
zig, Paris, or during his travels, became widely 
known. They included the three Nocturnes, Op. 
15; Bolero, Op. 19; Scherzo, Op. 20; Grande 
Polonaise Brillante, Op. 22; Ballade, Op. 23; 
four Mazurkas, Op. 24; two Polonaises, Op. 
26; two Nocturnes, Op. 27; and Impromptu, 
Op. 29. 

By most of the professional critics, these com- 
positions were, as we have already said, dog- 

19 
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matically condemned as being devoid of all ar- 
tistic merit. There were, however, some few— but 
very few indeed — ^who unreservedly recognised 
the boldness and originality of thought, the 
rare wealth of harmony, and the freshness, of 
form displayed by Qiopin, and who were not 
staggered by the novelty of a fingering, totally 
opposed to the traditional method. Field and 
Moscheles, however, could not forgive Chopin's fre. 
quent departures from the customary and classical 
forms, nor could they r^ard him as other than a 
bold revolutionist. In 1833 Moscheles wrote 
about Chopin’s early works as follows : * 

“ I gladly avail myself of a few leisure evening 
hours to become acquainted with Chppin’s Etudes 
and other works. Their originality and the 
national colouring of the motives are very charm- 
ing ; but my fingers are constantly stumbling over 
hard, inartistic, and, to me, incomprehensible 
modulations, so that the whole often seems too 
cloying, and unworthy of a man and an accom- 
plished musician.” 

Later on he writes : 

“I am a sincere admirer of Chopin’s origm- 
ality ; he produces the newest and most attractive 
pianoforte work. But personally, I object to his 


See Moscheles’s Life, Leipzig, 1872. 
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artificial and often forced modulations; my fin- 
gers stick and stumble at such passages, and 
practise them as I may, I never play them 
fluently.” 

Although he somewhat modified this opinion 
in after years, it is indicative of the impression 
produced on the most celebrated pianists by 
Chopin’s early works. Field had a presentiment 
that his own glory would be dimmed by the rise 
of this new and brilliant, orb, and he publicly 
spoke of Chopin as, “un talent de chambre de 
malade.” This criticism, which principally found 
credence in Germany, was for ever silenced by the 
pen of Eusebius and Florestan, in Robert 
Schumann’s Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik. 

The fame and favour which Chopin gained in 
the salons of Paris are clearly evidenced in a 
letter which he wrote to the friend of his youth, 
Domaszewski : 

"I mix in the first circles, with ambassadors, 
princes, ministers, etc., and I do not myself know 
how I got there, for 1 have never pushed myself 
forward. But this kind of society is very neces- 
sary for me : it teaches one good taste You pos- 
sess more talent the moment you have been heard 
at a soir6e given by the Engli^ or Austrian 
Ambassador. Your playing is more refined when 
Princess Vaudemont ‘protects you.’ I can hardly 
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say ' protects/ for the good old lady died a week 
ago. She was a lady after the style of the 
late Kastelanin Polaniecka. The whole of the 
court circle, visited her; she was very charitable, 
and during the Reign of Terror many of the 
nobility hid in her house. She was the first to 
present herself, after, the July days, at the Court 
of Louis Philippe, although she was the last of 
the older branch of the family of Montmorency. 
The Princess had a number of black and white 
lap-dogs, and a very droll little monkey which 
had the impudence to bite countesses and 
princesses. 

“ Although I have only been here a year, all the 
artists of the city show me ‘much friendliness and 
consideration. Celebrities dedicate their com- 
positions to me, Pixis, for example, his last varia- 
tions with orchestra. Just now he is writing 
variations on a theme of mine. Kalkbrenner 
frequently improvises on my Mazurkas; students 
at the Conservatoire, and even private pupils of 
Moscheles, Herz and Kalkbrenner — accomplished 
players, therefore — ^take lessons from me, thus 
■placing me on a par with Field. Indeed, if I 
were a little more simple than I am, I might al- 
most imagine that I was already a perfect artist. 
But I feel daily how much I have to learn; and of 
this I am the more conscious when I meet first- 
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rate artists and observe what each of them lacks. 
But I am quite ashamed of what I am writing, for 
I have praised myself like a child ; I would cross 
it out, but have no time to write another letter. 
Besides, you know me of old; I am just the same 
as ever, only that I have whiskers on one side of 
my face; they won’t grow on the other. 

have five lessons to give to-day. You will 
imagine that I shall be soon making a fortune, 
but nearly all I earn in this way goes in cabs and 
white gloves, and if I did without these, I should 
be thought common. 

love the Carlists and hate the Philippists, 
and am myself a Revolutionist. So I do not care 
much for money, but everything for friendship, 
which I earnestly beg you to preserve.” 

Chopin was, of course, overwhelmed with re- 
quests to play at public concerts, for it was well- 
known how attractive he was to cultivated 
audiences. On May 20th, 1832, he played at a 
concert in the hall of the Conservatoire, got up by 
the Prince of the Muscovites for the benefit of the 
poor. He chose the first Allegro from his F 
minor Concerto, with orchestral accompaniments,* 


* This work was first performed in England , at one of 
the competitions for the King’s Scholarship, at the 
Royal Academy of Music.— Translofor*^ Note, 
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Girard directing. Heinrich Herz asked Chopin 
and Liszt to take part with him in a quar- 
tet for eight hands on two pianos, at a concert he 
wished to give with his brother Jacob, on April 
3rd, 1833. Orlowski, a fellow student of Chopin’s, 
wrote to his own family about that time : 

“Chopin is healthy and strong; he turns the 
heads of all the ladies, and the men are jealous of 
him. He is now the mode, and the fashionable 
world will soon be wearing gloves a la Chopin. 
But he pines after his country.” 

Johannes Matuszynski, who came to Paris in 
the same year (1834) to study medicine, says the 
same thing in a letter to his father-in-law, in 
Warsaw : 

" The first thing I did, on arriving in Paris, was 
to find out Chopin, and I cannot describe what a 
pleasure it was to us both to meet again after an 
absence of five years. He has grown so strong 
and big that I scarcely knew him again. Chopin 
is the first pianist in Paris, and gives a great 
many lessons, but none under twenty francs. He 
has composed a great deal, emd his works are very 
much sought after. I am living with him in the 
Rue Chauss^e d’Antin, No. 5. This street is in- 
deed rather far from the School of Medicine and 
the hospitals; but I have good reasons for wishing 
to be with him; he is all in all to me. We spend 
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the evenings at the theatres or in visiting, and if 
we do neither of these we make ourselves com- 
fortable at home.” 

Eisner followed from a distance the artistic 
development of his beloved pupil, with the 
warmest interest, and rejoiced over his success. 
He wrote to him as follows : 

Warsaw^ September i^fhy 1834. 

Everything that I hear and read about my dear 
Frederic gives me pleasure, but pardon my can- 
dour when I say that I have not yet heard enough 
to satisfy me, whose pleasure it was, unworthy as 
I am, to be your teacher in harmony and counter- 
point, and who will ever be one of your best 
friends and admirers. Before I leave hoc lacrim- 
arum valle I should like to see a performance of 
your operas, not only for the sake of increasing 
your fame, but in the interests of musical art gen- 
erally, especially if the subject were taken from 
the history of Poland. I am not saying too 
much. You know that I cannot flatter you, as I 
am acquainted not only with your genius but with 
your capacities, and I know that what the critic 
referred to in your Mazurkas will only become 
valuable and lasting in an opera.* 


* It is not clear to what critique or to which Mazurkas 
F4lsner refers. There is quite a short notice in the AUge-- 
meinen Musihzeitung^ No, 12, for the year 1833, on the 
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Urban says “that a pianoforte composition 
stands in the same relation to a vocal or orchestral 
composition or one for any other instrument, as 
an engraving does to an oil painting.” This is 
sound criticism, although some compositions 
(especially when you play them) may be regarded 
as coloured plates. 

What a pity it is that we can no longer see and 
talk to each other ; I have a great deal more that 
I could tell you. And I want also to thank you 
for the present, which is doubly valuable to me. 
I wish I were a bird that I might visit you in your 
Olympian abode, which the Parisians consider a 
swallow’s nest. 

Farewell; love me as I love you, for I am now 
and ever 

Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 

JOSEPH ELSNER. 

Eisner’s letter made Chopin think seriously 
about composing an opera, and he asked his 
friend, Stanislaus Kozmian, to write a libretto 

Mazukas, Op. 6, bat the composer is scarcely mentioned. 
The only reference to him is the following ; ** that there 
is a breath of sadness in Chopin’s love of the dance 
form.” It could not have been this to which Eisner 
referred.. Nor was what Bellstab wrote about the 
Mazurkas, Op. 8, in No. 28 of The Iris worth mention- 
ing, as it was an attack on, not an appreciation of, 
Chopin. 
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on a subject from Polish history. Unfortunately, 
however, either from want of time, or because he 
feared the Russian Government might object to 
a Polish national opera, Frederic soon relin« 
quished the idea. Perhaps also the approbation 
and popularity which his pianoforte works met 
with everywhere, and especially in Paris, induced 
him to adhere to that kind of composition. In 
February, 1834, he gave his second public concert 
in Paris. It took place at the Italian opera-house, 
and was the most brilliant performance of the 
season. Habeneck conducted, and the Concerto 
in E minor was performed for the first time. 

Everything seemed to promise the most satis- 
factory results for the binifigaire. The hall was 
filled with the cream of the Parisian aristocracy, 
with whom Chopin was the first favourite, and 
the presence of the foremost artists gave an 
especial interest to the event. But Fredericks 
hopes were disappointed. His refined and 
poetical playing could not be heard to advantage 
in the large theatre; and it failed to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the audience. Chopin felt this, 
and for a long time was unwilling to play again 
in a large public hall. The salon and a select 
circle of poets, artists, and connoisseurs formed a 
more fitting arena for the triumphs of the gifted 
and keenly sensitive artist. 
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Like those rare and beautiful plants which can 
only flourish in a soft genial climate, Frederic 
with his exquisite culture and delicate sensibili- 
ties, could only play con amore when in the best 
society, and among coimoisseurs who knew how 
to appreciate all the niceties of his performance, 
which under such conditions had a truly magical 
charm. It was not in Chopin’s nature to win the 
favour of the general public; and we might say 
of him, in Goethe’s words : 

“ Wer den Besten seiner Zeit genng gethan, 

Der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten !” 

With the exception of a journey to Rouen, to 
take part in his friend Orlowski’s concert, which 
was a great sacrifice in the cause of friendship, as 
appearing in public was distasteful to him, 
Frederic made no more artistic tours after he 
settled in Paris. He said in confidence to Liszt : 
“ I am not adapted for giving concerts : I feel 
timid in the presence of the public; their breath 
stifles m^ their curious gaze paralyses me; but 
with you it is a vocation, for if you do not please 
the public you know how to agitate and confound 
them.” 

But in the midst of a circle of beautiful women, 
surrounded by friendly cind familiar faces, a new 
poetical life stirred within him; the look of 
melancholy, which so often overshadowed his 
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face, yielded to an amiable ai\d sympathetic 
smile; the earnest and beautiful expression of his 
features was wonderfully fascinating; his con- 
versation sparkled with intelligence, and, uncon- 
sciously to himself, his fresh and harmless wit 
had the happiest influence on those around. 
When in a happy mood, his improvisation de- 
lighted and elevated the minds of his hearers, 
or if he happened to be under the inspiration 
of Comus,* awakened a sense of the purest 
and most innocent joy. He was often in those 
moods in French circles, but more often in Polish 
households, in which, of course, he felt more at 
home, and, although in the midst of Paris, could 
fancy, himself once more in his beloved father- 
land. 

He liked to have all the new belles leitres pub- 
lications sent him. To any poem that took his 
fancy he would write a melody, which was soon 
spread abroad by his friends, Fontana and Orda. 
(The latter, a youth of great promise, fell in 
Algiers.) Prince Casimir Lubomirski, Grzymala, 
and other musical Poles took an interest in these 
improvisations, and helped to make them known. 
These songs were often heard at the houses of 
Countess Komar, and her charming daughters — 

* The god of festive mirth is represented in the Greek 
i^hology as a winged youth. 
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one of whom was Princess Beauvau — ^where 
Chopin was always a welcome guest. The clever 
Princess and her younger sister, the Countess Del- 
phine Potocka, famous for her rare beauty and 
her fascinating singing, gathered around them the 
ttite of the literary and artistic world. No won- 
der was it that the young Countess made a 
profound and striking impression on the suscepti- 
ble heart of Frederic, and that it was a delight 
to him to accompany her magnificent voice with 
his poetical playing.* 

In the latter half of May, 1834, Chopin deter- 
mined, for the first time, to forsake his pupils and 
take a trip to Aix-la-Chapelle, with Ferdinand 
Hiller, in order to be present at the grand Lower- 
Rhine musical festival, conducted by Ferdinand 
Ries, and also to visit Mendelssohn. Chopin’s 
friendship with the celebrated composer of "St. 
Paul” dated from their m6eting in Paris, in 1832, 
and resting as it did on mutual regard, was now 
confirmed and strengthened. Mendelssohn, who 
was at that time director of the Diisseldorf Stadt 
Orchestra, was much pleased to meet, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, his old friend, Hiller, and also Chopin, 
whose- compositions he esteemed very highly. 


• Countess Delphine Potocka- died in Paris, April 2nd, 
1877. 
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During the festival he spent as much time as pos- 
sible with the two Parisians, about whom he wrote, 
on May 23rd, to his mother: 

“They have both made progress in their play- 
ing, and Chopin is now one of the first pianists; 
he produces as many novelties on the piano as 
Paganini does on his violin, and marvels that one 
would never have thought possible. Hiller, too, 
is an excellent player, with plenty of force and 
fancy. But both of them aim rather at Parisian 
sensationalism, and too often disregard time, re- 
pose, and true musical feeling. I, perhaps, 
incline to the opposite extreme, and so we sup- 
plied each other's deficiencies, and all three, I 
believe, learnt something from one another. 
About me there was a dash of the schoolmaster, 
about them the soufqon of a mirliiloTe or an tn- 
croyable. After the festival we travelled together 
to Diisseldorf, and spent a very pleasant day in 
music and discussion; yesterday, I accompanied 
them to Cologne; and early this morning they 
went up by steamer to Coblentz, and I came down. 
Thas ended the charming episode.”* 

A great pleasure was in prospect for Chopin in 
the following year. His father had been 
strongly urged by the Warsaw doctors to go to 


• “Mendelssohn’s Letters,” Second Series, p. 296. 
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Carlsbad for the sake of his health, and as soon 
as Frederic heard that this was decided on, he left 
Paris, about the end of July, and in a few days 
had the pleasure of embracing his beloved 
pzurents, whom, for five yesirs, he had so painfully 
missed. Their dear little Frederic had become a 
man, and had grown stronger and. more staid. 
He had acquired a certain dignity of bearing, 
which well became him, and which commanded 
the respect of the artistic world; but in affection 
and gratitude to his parents he was the same 
Fritz, who in childhood and youth had delighted 
the hearts of his father and mother. The time 
sped very enjoyably, and the sad and trying part- 
ing hour came a great deal too soon for Frederic 
no less than for his affectionate father and tender 
mother. Again and again they clasped their be- 
loved son in their arms, vainly endeavouring to 
banish the presentiment that they would never see 
him again in this world. And this was the last 
time that these good parents whose constant care 
was for the welfare of their son, ever beheld him. 

Frederic spent a few days in Leipzig on his re- 
turn to Paris. His arrival had been expected, and 
of course there was a great excitement in artistic 
circles about the playing of so original and poetic 
a composer. The conflicting opinions about his 
works added to the interest of his visit. 
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Schumann wrote in his Neue Zeitschrifi, Octo- 
ber 6, 1835 : “Chopin was here, but only for a 
few hours, which he spent with a small party of 
friends. His playing is like his composition — 
unique.” 

A letter from Frederic Wieck, father of the 
famous Clara, to Nauenburg, a music teacher at 
Halle, shows what a sensation the coming of 
Chopin created among the musicians of Leipzig.* 
It runs as follows : 

“Dearest Friend, 

“I hasten to answer your letter of the 19th, 
which I received last evening. Banck returns to- 
morrow, so then we shall be altogether; Now for 
the musical news. The first subscription concert, 
under the direction of Mendelssohn, will take 
place on October 4th, the second on the i ith. To- 
morrow, or the next day, Chopin will arrive from 
Dresden, but probably he will not give a concert, 
for he is very lazy. He might have remained 
longer here, had he not been dissuaded by a false 
friend (a dog of a Pole) from making the ac- 
quaintance of the musical world of Leipzig ; Men- 
delssohn, however, who is very friendly with 


* This letter bears no date, but was probably written 
about the end of September, 1835. It is to be found in 
the autograph collection of Hermann Scholtz, at 
Dresden. 
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Schumann and myself, will perform. According 
to a speech which Chopin made to a &iend in 
Dresden, he does not believe there is a lady in 
Germany who can play his compositions. We 
will see what Clara can do.” 

There seems to me no justification for the ill- 
humour of the much-esteemed musical pedagogue, 
who is so uncomplimentary in his expressions and 
so hasty about the imaginary false friend. 
Chopin had not thought of giving a concert in 
Leipzig, as he was only passing through, and he 
had, moreover, a great dislike to performing in 
public. As he mentioned in his letters, he was 
very pleased with the Leipzig eurtists, and especi- 
ally with Robert Schumann and Carl Banck,'who 
were at that time editing a musical newspaper. 
Panofka, who had lived in Leipzig before he 
.settled in Paris, had, in conjunction with Schu- 
maim and Banck, brought Berlioz, Chopin and 
Liszt into written communication with each other. 
Schumann and Banck got Liszt’s hrst works pub- 
lished in Leipzig by F. Hofmeister. Chopin and 
Schumaim met for the first time when Mendels- 
sohn took Chopin to the house of Frederic Wieck, 
whose daughter Clara, as well as other Leipzig 
musicians, played several of Chopin’s composi- 
tions. Chopin heard Clara Wieck for the first 
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time, and was astonished at the marvdlous at- 
tainments of one so young, for whom he 
prophesied a brilliant future. 

It is quite possible that Chopin may have 
doubted whether there was a lady in Germany 
capable of playing his compositions ; but it is very 
unlikely that he should have said so, for he was 
always very gallant to ladies, and was, as we 
know, a sincere admirer of Mile. Blahetka’s 
playing. 

In a letter from Mendelssohn to his sister, 
Fanny Hensel, we find the following: 

Leipzig, October 6 th, 1835, 

“ . The day after I had accompanied 

Hensel to Delitzsch, Chopin arrived there; he 
could only stay a day, so we spent the whole of 
it together and had music. I cannot help saying, 
dear Fanny, that I have recently discovered that 
your criticism did not do him justice ; perhaps, as 
is often the caise, he was not in the right humour 
when you heard him. I have once more been 
charmed by his playing, and I am convinced that 
if you and father had heard him perform some 
of his best compositions as he played them to me, 
you would say the same thin g. 

There is something so thoroughly original and 
masterly about his pianoforte playing, that he 
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may be called a truly perfect virtuoso; and as I 
love perfection in any form, I spent a most agrees 
able, although a very different day from that with 
you at Hensel’s. I was very glad to be once more 
with a thorough musician, not with those half 
virtuosi and half classicists, who would like to 
unite in music ‘les.honneurs de la vertu et les 
plaisirs du vice,’ but with one who has a clearly 
defined aim, and although this may be the poles 
asunder from mine, I can get on with such a per- 
son capitally, but not with those half-and-half 
people. Sunday evening was really very remark- 
able, when Chopin made me play over my oratorio 
to him, while curious Leipzigers stole into the 
room to see him, and when, between the fiirst and 
second parts, he dashed into his new iiudes and 
a new Concerto, to the amazement of the Leip- 
zigers ; and- then I resumed my ‘ St. Paul.’ It 
was just as if a Cherokee and a Kaffir had met 
to converse. 

He also played a sweetly pretty new nocturne, 
a good deal of which I have got by heart that I 
may please Paul* by playing it to him. Thus we 
had a good time of it together, and he promised 
faithfully to return in the winter if I would com- 
pose a new symphony and give a performance of 


* Felix’s younger brother, 
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it in his honour; we pledged ourselves, in the 
presence of three witnesses, so we shall see whether 
we both keep our word.” 

This letter shows that Mendelssohn had no 
antipathy to Chopin’s compositions, and that he 
was much interested by many of them. That 
writer was, therefore, mistaken who ranked Men- 
delssohn among Chopin’s opponents. It has been 
said that Mendelssohn would not allow his pupils 
to play Chopin’s compositions. As feir as I know, 
the composer of “ St. Paul” and “ Elijah” had no 
time to give lessons, and it is quite understand- 
able that he may not have recommended Chopin’s 
works to the pupils of the Leipzig Conservatoire. 
But, with his love of justice, Menddssohn felt it 
his duty to combat the objections of his sister, 
who had been educated on the old deissic 
principles. 

Chopin’s second and last sojourn in Germany 
was in 1836. Under the pretext of trying a cure, 
he went to Marienbad, and there his destiny was 
decided. Every flame, however fierce, must ex- 
pire unless it receive nourishment. Constantia 
Gladkowska, whom the youthful Frederic had 
worshipped as a saint, married in Warsaw. Whai 
Chopin heard the news he was deeply grieved and 
even angry. But time^ whidi heals all wounds, 
calmed ,his passionate spirit 
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Chopin met in Paris some young Poles of good 
family — ^the brothers Wodzinski, who had been at 
his father’s pension. Through them he became 
acquainted with their sister Maria, a .charming 
and amiable girl. He felt attracted towards her 
at first sight, and his interest gradually changed 
to ardent love. Knowing that in the middle of 
July she would be with her mother at Marienbad, 
he went thither, full of hope and longing. 
Chopin soon discovered that Maria returned his 
affection, and they were engaged with the glad 
consent of their relatives. When they left Mari- 
enbad the Wodzinski family decided to spend a 
few weeks with Chopin at Dresden. 

Frederic felt at this time at the topmost pin- 
nacle of happiness, and his gay humour com- 
municated itself to everyone around him. His 
friends, remembering the harmless but clever 
jokes he used to play in his youth .during his 
visits to the country, rejoiced that the famous 
artist, the darling of Parisian drawing-rooms, had 
so preserved his natural simplicity and lovable 
modesty. They would laughingly recall how 
often he used to take his sisters’ delicate evening 
gloves when he could not afford to buy new ones 
for himself, and how he promised to send them 
gloves from Paris by the dozen ; a promise which, 
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as soon as he had made a position in that city, he 
conscientiously fulfilled. 

He would often mimic the playing of the most 
celebrated European virtuosi, imitating them even 
in the minutest details; and would delight the 
company by playing his Mazurkas — ^which are 
full of a sweet melancholy feeling — ^in strict 
dance time, as the dilettanti of Warsaw often did. 
Directly the conversation turned upon his family 
he grew serious; he was no longer the artist in- 
dulging his own wayward fancies, but the grate- 
ful son and affectionate brother. From infancy 
till death he had constantly received proofs of the 
tenderest affection, and his glowing and sensitive 
heart was bound to his parents and sisters by in- 
numerable and indissoluble ties; he therefore 
suffered more from absence than one of less 
ardent temperament would have done. 

When full of the hope of soon becoming a 
happy bridegroom, he formed a plan for return- 
ing to Poland and abandoning Paris, his second 
home, with all its fescinating charms, its glitter- 
ing salons, .the scene of so many of his triumphs. 
He wished to withdraw from the world and to 
settle in the country near his family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Warsaw; there he would establish 
schools for the people^ and, without troubling 
himself about the public, quietly pursue his 
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beloved art. With this idea in his mind, he bade, 
as he thought, a short adieu to his betrothed, and 
set off for Paris through Leipzig. 

Frederic had written to Robert Schumann, who 
looked anxiously forward to his arrival. It was 
about this meeting that Schumann wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the bandmaster, Heinrich Dorn, 
at Riga : 

Leifzig, Sep ember 16/^ 1836.* 
My very dear Sir, 

The day before yesterday, just as I had re- 
ceived your letter and was about to answer it, who 
should walk in but Chopin. This was a great 
pleasure to me, and we spent a delightful day 
together. .... I have got a new bcdlade of his ; 
it seems to me the most pleasing but not the 
cleverest of his works (genialischtes nicht gen- 
ialstes Werk). I told him I liked it best of all, 
and after a long pause he said, with much em- 
phasis, “ I am very glad you do, for it is my fav- 
ourite also.” 

He played besides a host of new studies, noc- 
turnes and mazurkas, all of them inimitable. 
The way in which he sits down to the piano is 
exceedingly impressive. You would be very 

* “ Eine Biographie,” von Joseph. Wilhelm von Wasie- 
lewski, Dresden, 1869. 
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pleased with his playing : yet Clara is a greater 
virtuoso than even he. Imagine to yourself per- 
fection unconscious of its own merit. 

From the Diary of Madame Henrietta Voigt, 
nee Kunze, a clever amateur musician, much 
thought of by Schumann and Mendelssohn,* we 
learn the following: "Yesterday (September 13, 
1836) Chopin was here, and played for half an 
hour on my piano some Fantasias and Etudes of 
his own. An interesting man, and still more in- 
teresting playing : it affected me strangely. The 
fascination of his style lays a spell on the atten- 
tive listener ; I quite held my breath. The light- 
ness with which his velvet fingers glided — might 
say flew — over tlie keys was wonderful. He 
charmed me in a way no other player has ever 
done. And I was particularly pleased with the 
childlike, natural manner of his behaviour as well 
as of his playing. 

After placing a wreath on the monument of 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski,t Chopin left Leipzig 
in a state of deep cogitation. He believed that 
his w'anderings were now ended, and that with his 

* Schumann dedicated to her his Q minor Sonata, and 
Mendelssohn Eight Letters (published by Grunow, 1871). 

t In what was formerly called the Beichenbach, but 
now the Gerhard Gardens, there is a monument of Prince 
Poniatowski, who was drowned in tiae Elster, October 
19th, 1813. 
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new duties he would enter on a new life. Think- 
ing of his beautiful bride, he soared on the rosy 
wings of fancy into an ideal land amidst images 
of indescribable happmess and blessed hope. 

Rough reality, alas ! aroused him from his de- 
licious dreams, and inflicted a deep and painful 
wound upon his heart Some time after his re- 
turn to Paris (the middle of the year 1837), he 
learned that his flanc^, Maria, had elected to 
marry a count instead of an artist The conse- 
quences to Chopin were very serious: finding his 
hopes of an ideal union shattered, in order to 
wipe out and forget the insult he had received, he 
threw himself into the arms of a woman who ex- 
ercised a very pernicious influence over him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GEOPIN’8 AGQUAINTANOE WITE GEORGE SAND. 
EI8 LIFE AMONG EI8 FRIENDS. WINTER 
SOJOURN IN TEE ISLAND OF MAJORGA. 

I T had been raining the whole day, and Chopin, 
whose nerv^ were painfully affected by 
changes of weather, and especially by damp, 
was in wretched spirits. None of his friends had 
been in to see him, there were no new books to 
amuse or excite him, and no melodious thoughts 
demanding expression had presented themselves. 
■ At length, when it was nearly ten o’clock^ it oc- 
curred to him to go to Countess C.’s, who had her 
jour fixe, when an intellectual and agreeable circle 
always assembled in her salon. As he walked tip 
the carpeted steps Chopin imagined, hiaeelf fol- 
lowed by a shadow, exhaling an odour of violets ; 
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he had a feeling that he was in the presence of 
something strange and wonderful, and he felt 
almost inclined to turn back; then, laughing at 
his superstitiousness, he sprang lightly up the re- 
maining steps and entered the room. A numer- 
ous company was assembled, and, mingled with 
the well-known faces, there were some that he had 
not seen before. 

The party had broken up into groups, talking, 
with French grace and vivacity, of the theatre, 
literature, politics and the events of the day. In a 
humour for listening rather than talking, Chopin' 
sat down in a corner of the room and watched the 
beautiful forms passing before him, for many 
charming women frequented Coimtess C.’s. 

When part of the company had gone and only 
the intimate friends of the hostess remained, 
Chopin, who was in the mood for weaving musical 
fairy tales (Marchen) sat down to the piano and 
improvised. His hearers, whom, in his absorp- 
tion, he had quite forgotten, listened breathlessly. 
When he had finidied he looked up, and saw a 
simply dressed lady leaning on the instrument 
and looking at him with her dark passionate eyes 
as if she would read his soul. Chopin felt him- 
self blushing under the fascination of her gaze; 
she smiled slightly, and when he retired behind a 
group of camelias he heard the rustling of a silk 
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dress, and perceived the odour of violets. The 
lady who had looked at him so enquiringly while 
he was at the piano was approaching with Liszt. 
In a deep musical voice she said a few words 
about his playing, and then spoke about the sub- 
ject of his improvisation. Frederic felt moved 
and flattered, and as he listened to the intel- 
lectual brilliancy and poetry of her eloquence he 
felt that he was appreciated as he had never been 
before. 

This lady was Aurora Dudevant, at that t i me 
the most celebrated of French authoresses, whose 
romances, written under the name of George 
Sand, were, of course, well known to him. That 
night, when he returned home, the sweet words 
were still ringing in his ears, the flashing glance 
was still dazzling his eyes. But this first inter- 
view impressed his intellect only; his heart and 
his sense of beauty were untouched. He wrote to 
his parents : “ I have made the acquaintance of an 
important celebrity, Madame Dudevant, well-'' 
known as George Sand; but I do not like her face, 
there is something in it that repels me.” But 
when he met this woman of genius again, her at- I 
tractive conversation, in which some delksrte '. 
flattery was nearly always hidden, made him for-'’ 
get that she was not beautiful. Her love for hisji 
— for George Sand was passionately enamoured 
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of Chopin — gave to her decided and rather manly 
features a certain attractive softness, and made 
her shy and almost humble towards him; thus, 
unconsciously, she stirred his heart. Frederic 
felt at first merely grateful to her; then, if not 
as passionately, yet truly and deeply, he returned 
her love. The wound inflicted by Maria’s faith- 
lessness was healed. The consciousness of being 
loved by the foremost of French authoresses, a 
woman of European celebrity, filled Frederic with 
happy pride. He was no longer alone and soli- 
tary, for Audora Dudevant was not only his be- 
loved one, but an intellectual and steadfast friend 
in-whose heart he found a home from which fate 
could never banish him. 

He began about this time to withdraw from 
large assemblies, and spend most of his time in 
communion with his muse, and among a small 
circle of friends. Always fastidious about his 
surroundings, he was even more so now; but he 
always received his intimate acquaintances with 
perfect good humour and his characteristic ami- 
ability. Liszt wrote: 

“His apartment in the Rue Chauss6e d’Antin 
was only lighted by some wax candles, grouped 
round one of Pleyel’s pianos, which he particu- 
larly liked for their slightly veiled yet silvery 
sonorousness, and easy touch, permitting him to 
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elicit tones which one might think proceeded 
from one of those harmonicas of which romantic 
Germany has preserved the monopoly, and which 
were so ingeniously constructed by its ancient 
masters from the union of crystal and water. 

“ As the comers of the room were left in obscur- 
ity, all idea of limit was lost, so that there seemed 
no boundary save the darkness of space Some 
tall piece of furniture, with its white cover, would 
reveal itself in the dim light; an indistinct form, 
raising itself like a spectre to listen to the sounds 
by which it had been evoked. The light concen- 
trated round the piano glided wave-like along the 
floor, mingling with the fed and golden flashes of 
fire-light. A solitary portrait, 'that of a pianist, 
a sympathetic friend and admirer, seemed in- 
vited to be the constant auditor of those sighing, 
murmuring, moaning tones which ebbed and 
flowed upon the instrument. By a strange acci- 
dent, the polished surface of the mirror reflected, 
so as to double for our eyes, the beautiful oval 
face with the silky curls which has so often been 
copied and of which countless engravings have 
been reproduced for the friends of the elegant 
composer.” 

Among the frequent guests at this abode were ; 
Heinrich Heine, the German poet, of whom 
Enault said that sarcasm had consumed his h^urt. 
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and scepticism swallowed up his soul; Meyerbeer, 
the greatest dramatic musician of the day; Liszt, 
who astonished the world with his magnificent 
impassioned playing, and who, understanding 
the poetic soul of the Polish artist, paid a literary 
tribute in after years to his memory; Ferdinand 
Hiller,* a warm and faithful friend of Chopin; 
Ary Scheffer, the most classic of the romantic 
painters; Eugene Delacroix, who sought for har- 
mony of colour in Chopin’s enchanting music; 
Adolphe Nourrit, the celebrated singer, who, 
under the influence of melancholy, committed 
suicide; Baron von Stockhausen,+ ambassador of 
the King of Hanover at the French court, a pupil 
and admirer of Chopin; and besides these, a little 
band of his own countr)men, at whose head was 
the veteran Niemcewicz, who had such an ardent 
yearning for his fatherland that his one wish was 
to rest from his labours in his native soil ; Mickie- 
wicz, the greatest of Polish poets, who, ever 
dreaming of his beloved Lithuania, celebrated its 
beauty in verse worthy of a Homer; the writer 
Witwicki; Matuszynski, Fontana, Grz}anala, and 

* HiUer wrote some beautiful verses full of deep feel- 
ing for the festival in memory of Ohopin, held at Diissel- 
dorf, November Srd, 1849. 

t Baron von Stockhausen possessed, among other 
relics, an excellent portrait of Chopin by B^wiatkowski. 
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last of all Musset’s “la femme k I’ceil sombre,” 
who empoisoned the later life of our artist, so 
that he might have said with a bleeding heart, as 
Musset did, “et si je ne crois plus aux larmes, 
c’est que je I’ai vu pleurer.” Only those who bad 
seen Chopin receiving these friends and grace- 
fully dispensing true Polish hospitality, and who 
had also been fortunate enough to hear him im- 
provise, could .say that they really knew him. 
The intimate talk of a small circle would put him 
in the best of humours, and he would often be as 
merry as in the early happy days of youth in his 
father’s house, before he had become acquainted 
with the cares and troubles of life. 

Chopin was not fond of giving up his time to 
others, but when he did, he did so entirely. If 
an old friend or fellow-student from Warsaw 
came to see him, he would immediately put off his 
pupils and devote the day to his visitor. He 
would then take his guest to breakfast on the 
Boulevards, and for a drive in the environs of 
Paris (generally to Montmorency). After some 
hours of innocent enjoyment in the country, they 
would return to Paris, dine at one of the best 
restaurants, and finish the day at the theatre. 
After that sometimes they would take tea or go 
to some pleasure resort, where there would be no 
lack of ainusemait, and pretty dancers. On suci 
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occasions Frederic was the Amphitryon of his 
guests, and would never suffer them to pay 
anything. 

In August, 1837, Chopin made a short stay in 
London, accompanied by Camille Pleyel and 
Stanislaus K6zmian, senior. To preserve a strict 
incognito he did not play at all in public. Men- 
delssohn wrote in September, 1837: “Chopin has 
suddenly appeared here, but he is seeing no one, 
and making no acquaintances. He played at 
Broadwood’s delightfully one evening, and then 
rushed off. I hear he is very far from well” 

Indeed the strain and excitement of Parisian 
life could not but be injurious to Chopin’s deli- 
cate constitution. In the autumn of the same year 
he showed the first symptoms of a serious throat 
affection. Both his friends and the doctors were 
very anxious about his health, and urged him to 
go to the South of Freince. 

Just at thaj: time George Sand was intending to 
go to the Island of Majorca for the sake of her 
son Maurice, and pressed Chopin to go with her. 
Frederic found it very hard to leave Paris, and to 
separate himself from his doctor, his friends, and 
his piano. He was by disposition loath to break 
up pleasant associations, eind every change agi- 
tated him, but he could not say no to a woman 
whom he so honoured. 
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His friends did not think this journey at all 
advisable. Frederic was not, however, very much 
exhausted by it, and was fairly well both on the 
voyages to Barcelona and Palma, but as soon as 
he landed, in November, 1838, he was taken dan- 
gerously ill. The cold and damp of his first apart- 
ments gave him a violent cough, and the new- 
comers were re^rded with such evident dislike 
by the other occupants that they hastened to quit 
the house. In Majorca, consumption was thought 
as infectious as cholera and the plague, and no 
one would take in the invalid. At length he and 
his friends found shelter in a very lonely Car- 
thusian establishment called "Waldemosa,” which 
had just been vacated by the monks. This 
monastery was situated in a charming glen, sur- 
rounded by orange trees ; but, of course, in such a 
building there was not a trace of comfort, and it 
did not contain a particle of furniture. The 
winter that year was a very hard one; it rained 
for a fortnight without ceasing, and snow fell 
several times. Chopin, therefore, sent to Mar- 
seilles for a stove and a piano ; but, as he said in 
writing to his parents, he was obliged to wait ftx 
them a long time. When at lei^h they 
the authorities and inhabitants of Palrn^ were in 
a great state of . excitement ; they regarded these 
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strange objects as diabolical machines intended 
to blow up the town. 

Our artist did not receive the wished-for benefit 
from his stay in Majorca, but grew paler and 
thinner every day. Although his complaint was 
anything but chronic, all the doctors gave up at- 
tending him. Chopin himself was perfectly com- 
posed about his condition. The last physician 
whom he had consulted, not thoroughly \mder- 
standing his disease, did not use the right means 
to arrest it, and the bronchitis was followed by 
a nervous disorder, which the doctor, not having 
observed the contrary symptoms, treated as the 
beginning of phthisis. He ordered stimulating 
diet, bleeding, and a milk cure. These measures 
were quite unsuitable to the patient. The effects 
of the loss of blood were almost fatal, and 
Frederic’s sufferings increased daily. The doctor 
constantly insisted on bleeding, but the friend 
who nursed him with the utmost care seemed to 
hear a voice saying, "it is killing him.” It soon 
appeared that this was a Providential presenti- 
ment. The milk cure did not succeed ; there were 
no cows in the neighbourhood, and Frederic did 
not like that which was substituted — ^goat’s milk. 

“ The poor great artist ! It was difficult some- 
times to know how to treat him,” says George 
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Sand.^ ‘'What I feared, unhappily, came to pass 
— ^he lost all patience. He bore his bodily suffer- 
ings like a man, but he could not bridle his ever- 
restless imagination. The monastery seemed to 
him full of spirits — spectres which plagued him 
more than his pulmonary pains. He tried to hide 
from us what was troubling him, but we soon 
found it out. Coming back one evening, about 
ten o’clock, with my children from visiting the 
monastery ruins, we found Chopin at the piano. 
His looks were wild, his hair stood on end, and it 
was some seconds before he recognised us. Then 
he forced a smile and began to play something. 
During the short time he had been left alone,. in 
his depr^sion, a host of demoniacal thoughts had, 
against his will, crowded^ upon him. 

"While staying in this Carthusian house, be 
composed some short but very beautiful pieces, 
which he modestly entitled ' Preludes they were 
real masterpieces. Some of them create such 
vivid impressions that the shades of the dead 
monks seem to rise and pass before the hearer in 
solemn and gloomy funereal pomp.t Others are 
full of charm and melancholy, glowing with the 


* “ Histoire de ma vie,’' Tol. Ill, chapters 6 and 7. 
Paris, 1855. 

t The middle movement, for example, of No. 15, in 
D flat major. 
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sparkling fire of enthusiasm, breathing with the 
hope of restored health. The laughter of children 
at play, the ■ distant strains of the guiteir, the 
twitter of the birds on the damp branches, or the 
sight of the little pale roses in our cloister garden, 
pushing their heads up through the snow, would 
call forth from his soul melodies of indescribable 
sweetness and grace. But many also are so full 
of gloom and sadness that in spite of the pleasure 
they afford, the listener is filled with pain. 

“ I apply this especially to a Prelude* he wrote 
one evening, which thrills one almost to despair. 
One day Maurice and I went to Palma to make 
some necessary purchases. Chopin was pretty 
well when we left him. Towards evening a heavy 
rain set in; the streams swelled rapidly; we lost 
our boots in the flood; our driver deserted us; 
and we were exposed to great danger. It was with 
difficulty that we accomplished four and a half 
miles in six hours, and we did not reach home till 
midnight. We were greatly vexed at arriving so 
late, as we knew our dear invalid would be very 
uneasy. We found him, indeed, in a state of 
great aigitation, and already beginning to despair. 
With tears in his eyes he had composed this noble 
and beautiful Prelude. When he saw us come in. 


No. 6, B minor. 
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he jumped up with a cry, stood almost motionless, 
and in a strange hollow voice, exclaimed: ‘Ah, 
I thought you were dead !’ By degrees he grew 
calm, but when he saw our soaked and ruined 
clothes, the thought of the danger to which we 
had been exposed again unnerved him. He told 
us afterwards that during our absence he had had 
a vision, and that he could not distinguish the 
dream from the reality. He had sunk into a kind 
of stupor and fancied, while he was playing, that 
he had been removed from earth, and was no 
longer in the land of the living. He imagined 
that he was drowned, and as he lay at the bottom 
of the »a could feel the cold drops keeping tipie 
as they fell upon his breast. When I called 
his attention to the even fall of the rain up<m the 
roof, he obstinately maintained that he had not 
heard it before. 

“He was vexed with me for using the expres- 
sion, ‘harmonie imitative,’ and he was right, for 
imitation is an absurdity which can only tickle 
the ear. There was in Chopin’s genius a subtle 
innate harmony which reflected the expression of 
his musical thoughts by a lofty assonance of t<Mie, 
not through the material repetition of the outward 
sound. The Prelude he wrote that evening re- 
calls, indeed, the rain drops falling on the roof of 
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the cloister, but according to his conception these 
drops are tears falling from heaven on his heart 

" As yet, no musical genius has appeared so full 
of deep poetic feeling as Chopin. Under his 
hand the piano spoke an immortal longing. A 
short piece of scarcely half a page will contain 
the most, sublime poetry. Chopin’s genius needed 
the aid of no gross material means to display its 
wealth. No ! He required no trumpets and 
ophicleides to awaken terror or enthusiasm. 
Hitherto he has not been understood, and even 
now is not generally appreciated. Musical taste 
and feeling must make considerable progress 
before Chopin’s works can be popular. 

“ Chopin felt both his power and his weakness j 
the latter arose from an excess of power which he 
did not know how to control. He could not, like 
Mozart — ^who in this capacity stands alone — 
create masterpieces from commonplace tones. 
Chopin’s compositions contain many surprises and 
nuances which are often strange, mysterious, and 
original; but" never far-fetched or strained. Al- 
though he hated and avoided what was incom- 
prehensible, the over-intensity of his feelings 
often carried him into regions to which he only 
could attain. 

"I fear that I was often a bad judge; for he 
was in the habit of asking me for advice, as 
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Moli^re .did his cook; but when I had come to 
know him intimately, his style was quite clear to 
me. During the period in which I became in- 
creasingly familiar with his musical thoughts, 
and had acquired an insight into his character, I 
used to find in his playing either an exaltation, a 
struggle and a victory, or else the burden of an 
overmastering thought At that time I under- 
stood him as he understood himself; a critic who 
knew him less intimately would perhaps have 
advised him to express himself more clearly. 

“In youth he was full of witty and merry 
thoughts, as some simple yet exquisite Polish 
songs give evidence. Some of his later tone- 
poems bring before us a sparkling crystal stream 
reflecting the sunbeams. Chopin’s quieter com- 
positions remind us of the song of the lark as it 
lightly soars into the aether, or the gentle gliding 
of the swan over the smooth mirror of the waters ; 
they seemed filled with the holy calm of nature. 
When Chopin was in a desponding mood the 
piercing cry of the hungry eagle among the crags 
of Majorca, the mournful wailing of the storm, 
and the stem immovability of the snow-clad 
heights, would awaken gloomy fancies in his soul. 
Then, again, the perfume of the orange blossoms, 
the vine, bending to the earth beneath its rich 
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burden, the peasant singing his Moorish songs ir 
the fields, would fill him with delight 

" Chopin’s character thus showed itself in vary- 
ing circumstances : although sensitive to all marks 
of friendship and to the smiles of fortune, he 
would remember the slightest offence for days 
and weeks togetlier. The most trivial contre- 
temps would disturb him exceedingly; but, what 
is still more strange, real grief never troubled him 
so much as insignificant vexations. He could not 
overcome this weakness of character, and his irri- 
tation was often out of all proportion to the cause. 
He bore his illness with heroic calm and courage; 
real dangers did not frighten him, but, like very 
imaginative and nervous men, he would torment 
himself ceaselessly with melancholy thoughts. 

“His excessive anxiety about trifles, his in- 
superable repugnance to the slightest sign of 
poverty, and his luxurious habits, must have made 
his residence in Majorca, after some days of ill- 
ness, very distasteful to him. But he was not in 
a condition to travel; and when at last he had 
somewhat recovered, contrary winds arose and the 
ship was obliged to lie at anchor for three weeks. 
It was our only means of return, and unfortun- 
ately we were not able to avail ourselves of it. 
Our stay at the cloister weis a misery to Chopin 
and a hard trial to me. His agreeableness and 
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cheerful amiability in society were frequently 
equalled by the gloominess and peevishness of his 
behaviour to those around him at home, whom he 
sometimes drove almost to despair. Yet I never 
knew anyone so noble-minded, tender, and free 
from selfishness. lie was a faithful and honest 
friend In happy moments his brilliant wit often 
surpassed the cleverest sayings of the most emin- 
ent men, and on matters which he thoroughly 
understood, the soundness of his judgment was 
incomparable. On the other hand, you would 
rarely meet with a man of such hyper-sensitive 
temperament and such a strange and irritable dis- 
position. But who could quarrel with the talented 
artist for the waywardness and peculiarities that 
were the results of ill-health? A broken rose- 
bud, the shadow of a passing grasshopper, 
affected him as much as if he had been bled or 
touched with a hot iron. 

"The only objects he cared for were me and 
my children; everything else in the South seem 
unbearable to him. His impatience at the delay 
of our departure did him more harm than all his 
vexation over the want of comfort Finally, at 
the latter end of the winter, we were able to go to 
Barcelona, and from thence to Marseilles.” 

So far George Sand. 

When they landed at Marseilles Chopin learned* 
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that a funeral mass was to be performed for the 
celebrated singer, Adolphe Nourrit,* who, in a fit 
of insanity, had committed suicide. Frederic 
immediately hurried into the church, and during 
the service seated himself at the organ and 
played his last improvisation in honour of his 
departed friend. 


* Adolphe Nourrit, the greatest tenor of his day, born 
at Montpelier, March 3rd, 1802, threw himself out of a 
window, in Naples, March 8th, 1839, because he fancied 
hie was not receiving so much applause as formerly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BBTUBN TO PABIS. M08CEELE8. LISZT. 
GEOPIN AS A PIANOFOBTE TEACEEB. 

A fter spending a fine summer at Nohant, 
the country residence of George Sand^ 
Chopin returned to Paris in the autumn. 
His health and spirits had been excellent during 
the whole time, and if not perfectly restored he 
was yet sufficiently strong to resume his tisual oc- 
cupations. It appeared that the doctors had been 
mistaken; what they took for consumption turned 
out to be bronchitis; they, therefore, strongly ad- 
vised the artist to spare his strength as much as 
possible and lead a very regular life. 

A tender mother or sister, or a loving and be- 
loved wife, would doubtless have succeeded in 
inducing Frederic, who was naturally gentle and 
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tractable, to pay more regard to the delicacy of 
his constitution, and pursue quieter habits ; but in 
Paris, where he spent every evening at parties 
which lasted late on into the night, he could not 
make up his mind to stay at home and go to bed 
early. This exciting life was very injurious to 
him ; the first symptoms of consumption appeared, 
and increased in severity year by year. 

Chopin lived first in the Rue Tronchet, but he 
soon moved to the Quai d’Orleans, where he occu- 
pied the “pavilion” of a house tenanted by 
George Sand. “ Chopin was very pleased to have 
a drawing-room in which he could play and 
dream ; but he was very fond of society, and used 
it chiefly to give lessons in,” says George Sand; 
“ it was only while he was at Nohant that he com- 
posed.” His pupils welcomed him back with 
great pleasure, and were charmed with the pre- 
ludes and the host of new compositions which he 
brought with him.* 

In 1839 Moschcles, who had been desirous of 
knowing the Polish virtuoso, arrived in Paris from 
London. The two artists met for the first time at 
an evening party at the house of Monsieur Leo, to 


* These compositions are^: Second Impromptu, Op. 36; 
two Nocturnes, Op. 37 ; Scherzo (0 sharp minor), Op. 39; 
two Polonaises, Op. 40; four Mazurkas, Op. 41; Valse, 
Op. 42; Tarantella, Op. 43, etc. 
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whom Chopin dedicated the Polonaise, Op. 53. 
As polished men of the world, they saluted each 
other with the utmost courtesy, but went no 
further. After this first brief meeting they were 
both invited by King Louis Philippe to a concert 
at St. Cloud, on November 29th. 

Chopin played before the royal family a noc- 
turne and some studies, and was, as Moscheles 
says, "admired and petted as a favour ite.^^ The 
German artist then played some drawing-room 
pieces, and, in conclusion, his Duet Sonata, with 
Chopin. Moscheles thought Chopin’s playing 
full of charm and vivacity, and in a letter to his 
wife he says : 

Chopin’s appearance corresponds exactly with 
his music ; both are delicate and fanciful 
(schwarmerisch). He played to me at my request, 
and then for the first time I really understood his 
music and saw the explanation of the ladies’ en- 
thusiasm. The ad libitum which with his inter- 
preters degenerates into bad time, is, when he 
himself performs, the most charming originality 
of execution ; the harsh and dilettante-like modu- 
lations, which I could never get over when play- 
ing his compositions, ceased to offend when his 
delicate fairy-like fingers glided over them; his 
fiano is so delicate that no very strong forte is 
required to give the desired contrast. Thus we 
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do not miss the orchestral effects which the 
German school demands from a pianist, but feel 
ourselves carried away as by a singer who, paying 
little heed to the accompaniment, abandons him- 
self to his feelings. He is quite unique in the 
pianistic world. He declared he liked my music 
very much ; at any rate, he is well acquainted with 
it. He played his Studies, and his Izist new work, 
the ‘ Preludes ’ ; and I played several of my works 
to him. Who would have thought that, with all 
his sentimentality, Chopin had also a comic vein ? 
He was lively, merry, auid extremely comic in his 
mimicry of Pixis, Liszt, and a hunch-backed 
pianoforte amateur.” 

Chopin’s imitative talent displayed itself, as the 
reader knows, in early youth, and increased so 
much in after years that the French actors, Boc- 
cage and Madame Dorval, declared that they had 
never seen anything of the kind so excellent be- 
fore.* Joseph Nowakowski, a fellow-student of 
Chopin, relates the following anecdotes: 

"When I visited Chopin in Paris, I asked him 
to introduce me to Kalkbrenner, Liszt and Pixis. 
‘That is unnecessary,’ answered Chopin, ‘wait a 

* It is interesting to note the following reference to 
this in Balzac’s “Bn Homme d’Affaire”: “He is en- 
dowed with the same extraordinary power of mimicry 
which the pianist Chopin possessed. In a moment he 
would imitate another person with staxtlingl fidelity.” 
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moment, and I will present them to you, but each 
separately.’ Then he sat down to the piano after 
the fashion of Liszt, played in his style and imi- 
tated all his movements to the life; after which 
he impersonated Pixis. The next evening I went 
to the theatre with Chopin. He left his box for a 
short time, and turning round I saw Pixis beside 
me. I thought it was Chopin, and I laughingly 
clapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming, leave off 
your mimicry. My neighbour was quite flaber- 
gasted by such familiarity on the part of a total 
stranger, but fortunately at that moment Chopin 
returned to the box, and we had a hearty laugh 
over the comical mistake. Then, with his own 
peculiar grace of manner, he apologised both for 
himself and me to the real Pixis. 

“Liszt frequently met Chopin in society and 
had many opportunities of observing his imitative 
talent. He looked quietly on while Chopin 
mimicked him, and, far from being offended, he 
laughed and seemed really amused by it There 
W 31 S not the slightest jealousy between these two 
artists, and their friendship remained unbroken. 

“ One day Chopin was asked at a party to play 
some of his latest works, and Liszt joined in the 
request. On sitting down to the piano, Chopin 
noticed that there were no pedals, and the hostess 
then remembered that they had been sent away for 
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repair and had not been brought back. Liszt 
laughingly declared that he would furnish them 
himselfj eind crawling under the piano, he knelt 
there while Chopin played, and completely sup- 
plied the place of the pedals. 

“.Some yeaurs afterwards, in June, 1843, a large 
number of artists were assembled at Nohant 
Among them were Liszt, the celebrated Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, whose incomparable power of 
ideal expression made her the best interpreter of 
Chopin’s Polish songs ; the painter, Eugene Dela- 
croix, many of the best actors, and several eihinent 
literajy people. The hostess, with her son and 
daughter and some married couples from the 
neighbourhood, completed the party, all of whom 
were young enough to be enthusiastic about art, 
and full of hope. 

“ One evening, when they were all assembled in 
the sdLon, Liszt played one of Chopin’s nocturnes, 
to which he took the liberty of adding some em- 
bellishments. Chopin’s delicate intellectual face, 
which still bore the traces of recent illness, looked 
disturbed; at last he could not control himself 
any longer, and in that tone of sang-froid which 
he sometimes assumed he said, ‘I beg you, my 
dear friend, when you do me the honour of play- 
ing my compositions, to play them as they are 
written or else not at all.’ ' Play it yourself, then,’ 
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said Liszt, rising from the piano, rather piqued. 
‘With pleasure,’ answered Chopin. At that 
moment a moth fell into the lamp and extin- 
guished it. They were going to light it again 
when Chopin cried, ‘No, put out all the lamps, 
the moonlight is quite enough.’ Then he began 
to improvise and played for nearly an hour. 
And what an improvisation it was ! Description 
would be impossible, for the feelings awakened 
by Chopin’s magic fingers are not transferable into 
words. 

“When he left the piano his audience were in 
tears; Liszt was deeply affected, and said to 
Chopin, as he embraced him, ‘Yes, my friend, you 
were right; works like yours ought not to be 
meddled with; other people’s alterations only 
spoil them. You are a true poet’ ‘Oh, it is 
nothing,’ returned Chopin gaily, ‘We have each 
our own style; that is all the difference between us. 
You know, quite well, that nobody can play Beet- 
hoven and Weber like you. Do play the Adagio 
from Beethoven’s C sharp minor Sonata, but 
nicely, as you can do when you choose.’ Liszt 
began the Adagio, his hearers were moved deeply, 
but in quite another manner. They wept, but not 
tears of such sweetness as Chopin had caused 
them to shed. Liszt’s playing was less pathetic 
but more dramatic.” 


22 
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“Some days afterwards/* writes Charles Rol- 
linat, in Le Te^np, “we were once more the 
guests of George Sand. Liszt asked Chopin to 
play, and, after a little pressure, he consented. 
Liszt then desired the lights to be put out and the 
curtains drawn that it might be perfectly dark. 
This was done, and just as Chopin was sitting 
down to the piano Liszt whispered something to 
him and took his place. Chopin seated, himself 
in the nearest arm-chair, not dreaming of his 
friend s intention. Liszt immediately began to 
improvise in the same manner as Chopin had done 
on the former evening, and so faithfully copied 
both sentiment and style that the deception was 
perfect The. same signs of emotion were again 
perceptible among the audience, and just as the 
feeling reached its height, Liszt lighted the 
candles on the piano. A general cry of astonish- 
ment echoed through the room. , * What, it is 
you?’ ^As you see/ said Liszt, with a laugh. 
'But we made sure it was Chopin playing/ 
rejoined the company.* 

“Comedies were sometimes performed, or im- 
provised recitations delivered, the latter spon- 
taneous and poetical, as all true improvisations 


* Someone else has added to the story that at the con- 
clusion Liszt said to Chopin ; “ Now I have been Chopin, 
Can Chopin also ba Lisatp” 
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ought to be. There was a theatre in George 
Sand’s chateau, and also a great variety of cos- 
tumes. Only the subject of the piece and the 
number of scenes needed to be given; the actors 
improvised the dialogue. Liszt andr Chopin were 
the orchestra; they sat at two pianos right and 
left of the stage behind some drapery, and fol- 
lowed the play with appropriate music. 

“Both artists were endowed with an astonish- 
ing memory. They had at their command all the 
Italian, French and German operas of importance, 
and could select, with marvellous readiness, 
motives adapted to the particular situation, and 
work them out with such fire and enthusiasm that 
the actors — ^whose own achievements were by no 
means inconsiderable — called out from the stage, 

‘ Hold, you are too lavish with your beauties ; they, 
are being wasted.’ ” 

Charles Rollinat continues : 

" In the middle of the garden was an esplanade, 
commanding a view of the whole valley. A 
table, some stone benches, and a light garden seat 
seemed to invite the loiterer to stay and rest. The 
esplanade was surrounded by a strong iron rail- 
ing, to prevent the children who played there from 
falling into the brook. The spot was noted for 
a wonderful echo, which repeated every word 
three or four times with perfect clearness. The 
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children often amused themselves in what .they 
called making the echo talk. One evening the 
thought occurred to somebody of bringing out the 
piano and letting the echo repeat fragments of 
romantic music. The idea met with, universal ap- 
proval, and the magnificent Erard instrument was 
taken out on to the esplanade. 

“It was a clear, still night in June, there was no 
moon, but in the place of her silvery light shone 
a countless host of stars. The piano was opened 
towards the valley, and Liszfs energetic hands 
performed the well-known hunting chorus from 
‘ Euryanthe.* He stopped, of course, to wait for 
the echo after each pause. Even after the first we 
were all wild with enthusiasm : there was some- 
thing marvellously poetic in nature thus echoing 
art. The musical phrase was too long both the 
first and second time for the echo to give it back 
clearly; but the third and fourth time the echo 
of the echo in the chorus was beautifully repeated, 
without missing a note, by the natural echo. 
Liszt himself felt the spell and quickened the 
time. Every phrase excited the liveliest curiosity 
and the most intense expectancy. One in particu- 
lar swept with a sweet melancholy sound over 
the tops of the trees in the valley; but the last an- 
nounced the triumph of the human will over the 
obstacles opposisd by nature. 
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"After this most artistically managed Fanfare, 
Chopin took Liszt’s place and made the echo sing 
and weep. He played some scraps from an im- 
promptu which he was at that time compdsing. 
Frederic’s delight over this diaphanous ./Eolian 
music knew no bounds; he continued his con- 
verse with the spirits of the valley much longer 
than Liszt had; it was a strange communion, a 
whispering and a murmuring like a magic 
incantation, 

"The hostess was almost obliged to draw him 
by force from the piano; he was in a state of 
feverish excitement. When Chopin had finished 
playing, Pauline Garcia ’ sang the lovely naive 
romance, ‘Nel cor piii non mi sento.’ It was an 
excellent choice, for every phrase consisted of 
only two notes, which, to the intense delight of 
us all, the echo repeated with astonishing clear- 
ness. Aurora had already begun to spread her 
rosy veil before the party broke up, carrying witli 
them not only a delicious impression but, doubt- 
less, an undying recollection.” 

As is so often the case in life, the warm friend- 
ship between Liszt and Chopin grew very cool in 
after years, and finally died out altogether. On 
whose side the fault lay I will not venture to de- 
cide, but in some of the letters to his parents, 
Chopin complains bitterly of Liszt. 
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Having given up performing in public, Chopin 
occupied himself in Paris with giving lessons. 
His handsome, gentlemanly appearance, his great 
talents and brilliant fame, and his gift for teach- 
ing caused him to be highly esteemed and sought 
after, particularly by the aristocracy. In taking 
pupils he always gave the preference to his com- 
patriots, and trained many of his own country- 
women, who have more or less acquired his style 
and manner. Especially to be mentioned are. 
Princess Marcelline Czartoryska nie Radziwill, 
the Countess Pauline Plater, Cojmtess L. 
Czosnowska, Countess Delphine Potocka, Prin- 
cess Eeauvau, Madame Rosengart-Zaleska, 
Emilie Hofmann, Baroness Bronicka, etc. 
Among his many non-Polish pupils were : 
Madame Kalergi nke Countess Nesselrode, after- 
wards . Madame de Muchanoff, Miles. Emma 
and Laura Harsford, Mademoiselle Caroline 
Hartmann, Mademoiselle Lina Freppa, Countess 
Flahault, Eaxoness C. de Rothschild, Miss J. W. 
Stirling, Mademoiselle de Noailles, Mademoiselle 
L. Duperr4, Mademoiselle R. de Konneritz, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth Czernicheff, Camille Meara, after- 
wards Mme. Dubois, Mile. Elise Garvard, Coun- 
tess d’Agoult, Princess C. de Souzzo, Countess 
d’Appony, Earoness d’Est, Mile. J. de Caraman, 
Mile. C. Maberly, Countess de Perthuis, Coun- 
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less de Lobau, Countess Adele de Fxirstenstein, 
and Mile. F. Muller, to whom Chopin dedicated 
his Allegro de Concert, Op. 46, and who has fre- 
quently been spoken of as his most gifted and 
favourite lady pupil. 

Unlike other great artists, Chopin felt no dis- 
like to giving lessons, but, on the contrary, took 
evident pleasure in this laborious occupation, 
when he met with talented and diligent pupils. 
He noticed the slightest fault, but always in the 
kindest and most encouraging manner, and never 
displayed, anger towards a dull pupil. It was 
only later on, when increasing illness had made 
his nerves extremely irritable, that he grew angry 
with dull pupils. Then he would fling the music 
off the desk, and speak very sharply. Not pencils 
merely, but even chairs were broken by Chopin’s 
apparently weak hands. However, these outbursts 
of temper never lasted long; a tear in the eye of 
the culprit at once appeased the master’s wrath, 
and his kind heart was anxious to make amends. 

He could not endure thumping, and on one oc- 
casion jumped up during a lesson, exclaiming, 
“What was that, a dog barking” Owing to the 
delicacy of his nerves, his playing was not so 
powerful as that of other pianists, Liszt especially. 
This rendered the first few lessons a real torture 
to his pupils. He found most fault with a too 
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noisy touch; his own thin slender fingers seemed 
to stroke rather than strike the keys. Neverthe- 
less he was quite able to produce vigorous tones. 
It is a great error to suppose that his playing was 
invariably soft and tender, although, in after 
years, when he had not sufficient physical power 
for performing the energetic passages, it lacked 
contrast, but in his youth he displayed consider- 
able fire and energy, of which he never made any 
misuse. 

Moscheles, in speaking of his playing at a 
soir6e at the Palace of King Louis Philippe, in 
1839, says, "the audience must, I think, have 
caught the entliusiasm which Chopin threw into 
the piece throughout” 

He would not take a pupil who had not some 
amount of techsaical skill, yet he made them all 
alike begin with dementi’s “Gradus ad Pamas- 
sum.” We s6e from this that his chief object was 
the cultivation of the touch. The pre-eminence 
attached to technical superiority by pianists of 
the present day obliges them to devote their whole 
time to acquiring mechanical dexterity and 
enormous force. Thus they frequently lose their 
softness and lightness of touch, and neglect the 
finer nuances and the artistic finish of the 
phramng. 

The second requirement that Chopin made of a 
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new pupil was perfect independence of the 
fingers; he, therefore, insisted on the practising of 
exercises, and more especially the major and 
minor scales from piano up to foriissimoy and 
with the staccato as well as the legato touch, also 
with a change of accent, sometimes marking the 
second, sometimes the third or fourth note. By 
this means he obtained the peirfect independence 
of the fingers, and an agreeable equality and deli- 
cacy of touch. Chopin thought of embodying in 
a theoretical work the results of his long years of 
study, experience and observation of pianoforte 
playing; but he had only written a few pages 
when he fell ill. Unfortunately he destroyed the 
manuscript shortly before his death. 

Chopirfs fundamental principle was: 

"Play as you feel and you will play well.” 
One day, when one of his pupils was playing in 
a stiff, feelingless mechanical manner, he impati- 
ently exclaimed, “ Mettez y done toute votre Slme.” 

His friends relate that he used to lament 
greatly over one pupil, who studied with inde- 
fatigable diligence and perseverance, and pos- 
sessed all the qualities for becoming an artist 
of the first rank except the most essential of all 
— feeling. 

Yet how much mischief may arise from follow- 
ing this true and simple mzixim, "Play as you 
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feel.” How many celebrated pianists exaggerate 
or misunderstand the meaning of Chopin’s 
works ! His principle is only a sure, and infalli- 
ble guide when the player has the capacity of per- 
ceiving the intentions of the composer. This, un- 
fortunately, is a rare gift, and its absence in the 
rendering of Chopin’s compositions is doubly 
painful. He felt this himself, and when one of 
his French pupils was being overwhelmed with 
praise for his performance of one of his master’s 
works, Chopin said, quickly, that he had played 
the piece very well, but had quite missed the 
Polish element and the Polish enthusiasm. Nor 
did he confine this criticism to the interpretation 
of distinctly Polish works, such as mazurkas and 
polonaises, but applied it also to his concertos, 
nocturnes, ballades and studies. 

La Mara* was- not wrong in saying that a 
correct performance of Chopin’s works was rare. 
No one, be he ever so great a pianist, who cannot 
sympathise with the misfortunes which have been 
and are still the lot of the Pole, no one who does 
not understand the melancholy which is chairac- 
teristic of the whole nation can interpret Chopin 
with faithfulness. 

One evening, in 1833 or 1834, there were assem- 


* “ Musikalische StudienkSpfe.” Leipzig, 1868. 
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bled at the house d£ the Castellan Count Platei 
three great artists : Liszt, Hiller and Chopin. A 
lively discussion arose on national music, Chopin 
maintaining that no one who had not been in 
Poland and inhaled the perfume of its meadows 
could have any true sympathy with its folk-songs. 
As a test of this it was proposed to play the well- 
known mazurka, Poland is not lost yet.” Liszt 
played first, then Hiller, each giving a different 
interpretation ; then came Chopin, whom both 
Liszt and Hiller were obliged to admit far sur- 
passed them in comprehending the spirit of the 
Mazurka. 

There is, undoubtedly, a growing interest 
among the public in Chopin^s compositions, but 
the number of his interpreters who really under- 
stand him is still comparatively small. In some 
we find a certain affectation and coquetry, in 
others only the poetic enthusiasm (schwannerei) 
which is infused into most of his works, while 
others again seek expression by means of violent 
contrasts. These apparent diversities are rarely 
combined in one individual, but it is only in tteir 
union that we find the true Chopin stamp of 
genius. 

As the best means for acquiring a natural style 
our master recommended the frequent hearing of 
Italian singers, among whom there were many 
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celebrities at that time in Paris. He always com- 
mended their broad, simple style and the easy 
manner in which they used and consequently pre- 
served their voices, as worthy the imitation of all 
pianists, especially of those who hoped to attain 
perfection. He advised his pupils not to break 
up the musical thoughts, but to let them pour out 
in a rich stream ; he liked to hear in a player what 
in a singer is understood by fortamento. He 
hated any exaggeration of accent which, in his 
opinion, destroyed all the poetry of playing and 
made it appear pedantic. 

Chopin’s soft, velvety fingers could evoke the 
most exquisite effects. No other pianist of the 
day possessed his executive skill and refined taste, 
or equalled him in those graceful embellishments 
which he interwove into his playing, and which 
resembled filagree work or the most delicate Bra- 
bantine lace. He was very fond of playing to 
himself or some favourite pupil the works of 
Sebastian Bach, which he had studied with the 
utmost accuracy and completely mastered.'*' The 
tempo rubai 0 was a special characteristic of 

* Lenz once said to Chopin, “ Do you study much just 
before a concert?” He answered, ** It is a dreadful time 
for me; I do not like public life, but it is a part of my 
profession. I shut myself up for a fortnight and play 
Bach. That is my preparation. I do not practise my 
own compositions.” 
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Chopin’s playing. He would keep the bass quiet 
and steady, while the right hand moved in free 
temfOy sometimes with the left hand, and some- 
times quite independently, as, for example, when 
it plays quavers, trills, or those magic, rhythmical 
runs and fioritures peculiar to Chopin. "The 
left hand,” he used to say, “should be like a 
bandmaster, and never for a moment become 
unsteady or falter.” 

By this means his playing was free from the 
trammels of measure and acquired its peculiar 
charm. The outlines, like those in a good paint- 
ing of a winter landscape, shade off into a trans- 
parent mist. He used the tempo rubato with 
great effect, not only in his nocturnes but also in 
many of his mazurkas. Those who have entered 
into the spirit of Chopin’s works will easily see 
when to use the rubato, Chopin rendered the 
tremolo to perfection, making the melody float 
like a boat on the bosom of the waters. Liszt 
says : 

“ Chopin was the first to use the tempo rubato^ 
which gave such an original stamp to his composi- 
tions : an evanescent, interrupted measure, ductile, 
abrupt, yet languishing, and flickering like a 
flame in the breeze. In his later works he left off 
marking tempo rubato at the commencement of 
piece, considering that whoever understood it 
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would of himself discover this law of latitude. 
Chopin’s works require to be played with a certain 
accent and swing which it is difficult for anyone 
to acquire who has not had frequent opportunities 
of hearing him play. He seemed very anxious 
to impart this style to his pupils, and especially 
to his compatriots. His Polish pupils, particu- 
larly the ladieS) acquired this method with the 
quick sensitiveness which they possess for poetic 
feeling; and their innate perception of his 
thoughts enabled them to follow faithfully all 
the undulations on his azure sea of sentiment.” 

While Chopin was strong and healthy, as 
during the first years of his residence in Paris, he 
used to play on an Erard piano; but after his 
friend Camillo Pleyel had made him a present of 
one of his splendid instruments, remarkable for 
their metallic ring and very light touch, he would 
play on no other maker’s. If he were engaged for 
a soiree at one of his Polish or French friends, 
he would often send his own instrument, if ther? 
did not happen to be a Pleyel in the house. 
“Quand je suis mal dispos6,” said Chopin, “je 
joue sur un piano d’Erard, et j’y trouve facilement 
un son fait Mais quand je me sens en verve et 
assez fort, pour trouver mon propre son ^ moi, il 
me faut un piano de Pleyel.” 

Chopin sacredly cherished art as one of 
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heaven’s best gifts, as a gentle comforter in 
sorrow, and would never put it to any common- 
place purpose. There are, unfortunately, plenty 
of famous artists who regard their art merely as 
a means for making a fortune. What Schiller 
says of men of science is no less true of artists : 

'‘Einem ist sie die hohe, die Mminlifiehe Gottin, dem 
Andern 

Eine Tuchiige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter versorgt.” 

Throughout his life Chopin regarded art as 
something divine. He was frequently asked by 
wealthy and aristocratic personages to give in- 
struction to them or to their relations, but the 
largest honorarium could not induce him to teach 
anyone devoid of talent, although at that time he 
had long ceased to receive anything from his 
parents, and was very particular about the 
appointments of his household, fond of giving 
presents, and always dispensed a most liberal 
hospitality. In a pleasant manner — and, indeed, 
no other was possible to him — Chopin would re- 
fuse on the score of not increasing the number 
of his pupils. Young people of talent he would 
encourage with the sincerest kindness, lending 
them books, music, and sometimes money even, 
when he found their means were limited; many 
he taught gratuitously. One of his most talented 
pupils was Filtsch, a young Hungarian, of whom 
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Chopin thought a great deal, and always liked 
to have about him. His premature death made 
a deep and painful impression on our master. 
All who knew Filtsch* intimately, and had heard 
his beautiful playing, say that he 'would have 
fulfilled the most splendid hopes, and unite in 
deploring his death as a sad loss to the musical 
world. 

Among Chopin’s best pupils we must name: 
Gutmann; Gunsberg, a clever young Jew, who 
died prematurely of consumption at Pau; Teleff- 
sen; George Mathias, who is now a professor at 
the Paris Conservatoire; Charles Mikuli, director 
of the Musical Union, at Lemberg; Casimir Wer- 
nik, who died young, at St Petersburg, in 1859; 
and Gustav Schumann, a much esteemed pianist 
in Berlin, who only went to Paris for a short time 
during the winter of 1840-1 to receive instruction 
from Chopin. 

Chopin was not only respected but loved by all 
his pupils for his warm sympathy and exceed- 
ingly fascinating personality. To Polish artists 
he was especially amiable and kind, and ever 
ready to serve them in any way; thus, showing 
that his love for his fatherland was as warm as 


* Liszt said of him: “If he travels I shall shut up 
shop.” (Lenz’s “Great Pianists of the Present Day.”) 
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when a dreamy, gentle boy, his parents’ house in 
Poland was all the world to him. So it came to 
pass that many artists, who were only spending 
a short time in Paris, but were anxious to acquire 
fame and pfopularity, gave themselves out as 
Chopin’s pupils, although he did not even know 
their names. When asked if such a one were his 
pupil, he would answer, "I never taught him, but 
if it is any benefit to him to be called my pupil, 
let him enjoy it in peace.” Chopin was not only a 
kind, but also a conscientious teacher. He never 
gave more than four, or, at the utmost, five lessons 
a day for his health’s sake, but he attended regu- 
larly to those and never put off his pupils, except 
when he was very ill, or when friends and 
acquaintances from Poland came to see him. 
Carriages were frequently sent for him by those 
of his pupils living at a distance, but in the last 
years of his life they were obliged to come to him, 
and when he became so weak that he could 
scarcely sit up, he would give lessons lying on a 
chaise longue before a pianette, with the pupil 
seated at another instrument. If a passage were 
played wrongly or not according to his taste, be 
would raise himself up and play it, and then lie 
down again. 


2^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DOMMTIG SOBBOWB. BBEAOE WITH GEOBOE 
SAND. JOUBNEY TO ENGLAND. BETUBN TO 
PABIS. GEOPIN’S ILLNESS AND DE.iTE. 

T he fears of the physicians began to be 
realised. Chopin’s manner of life in Paris 
was quite contrary to their advice, and 
sad results ensued. In 1840, decided symptoms 
of an affection of the lungs appeared. The suf- 
ferer was much troubled by sleeplessness, and 
during those restless nights his active and versa- 
tile imagination conjured up the gloomiest 
fancies. The gravity of the situation was now 
unmistakable. His annual visit to Nohant al- 
ways gave him some relief; there he could live 
in perfect freedom, and work or rest as he felt 
inclined, . But the winter unfortunately increased 
his sufferings, and the sharp cold winds destroyed 
all the good effected by the mild air of Nohant. 
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On May 3i:d, 1844, Frederic received a severe 
shock in the death of his dearly beloved father. 
The melancholy news quite prostrated him; 
and he was, agonised by the thought that he had 
not been able to soothe his parent’s last moments, 
and receive his blessing and farewell. Frederic 
felt that he ought to write to comfort his mother 
and sisters, and mingle his tears with theirs, if 
only by letter; but, as often as he resolved to do 
so, his strength failed , him. At length George 
Sand, who was at that time still faithful to 
Chopin, undertook the sad duty, and wrote the 
following letter expressing her sympathy with the 
mother of the man whom once she had so passion- 
ately loved, and for whom she still cherished 
friendship and respect 

Paris, le 29 Mai, 1844. 

Madame! 

Je ne crois pas pouvoir offrir d’autre consola- 
tion k I’excellente mfere de mon cher Fr 6 d 4 ric, que 
I’assurance du courage et de la resignation de cet 
admirable enfant. Vous savez si sa douleur est 
profonde et si son ime est accabiee; mais grice k 
Dieu, il n’est pas malade, et nous partons dans 
quelques heures pour la compagne ok il se 
reposera enfin d’une si terrible crise. 

Il ne pense qu’k vous, k ses soeurs, k lous les 
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siens, qu’il ch6rit si ardemment, et dont I’affliction 
I’inqui^te et le pr^occupe autant que la sienne 
propre. 

Du moins, ne soyez pas de votre c6t6 inqui^te 
de sa situation ext&ieure. Je ne peux pas lui 6ter 
cette peine si profonde, si legitime et si durable; 
mais je puis du moins soigner sa sant4 et 
I’entourer d’autant d’aiQFection et de precautions 
que vous le feriez vous meme. 

Cest un devoir bien doux que je me suis impose 
avec bonheur et auquel je ne manquerai jamais. 

Je vous le promets, Madame, et j’esp^re que 
vous avez confiance en mon devouement pour lui. 
Je ne vous dis pas que votre malheur m’a frappee 
autant que si j’avais connu Thomme admirable 
que vous pleurez. Ma sympathie, qiielque vraie 
qu’elle soit, ne peut adoudr ce coup terrible, mais 
en vous disant que je consacrerai mes jours cl son 
fils, et que je le regarde comme le mien propre, je 
sais que je puis vous donner de ce c6t6-li quelque 
tranquillity d’esprit. Cest pourquoi j’ai pris la 
liberty de vous ycrire pour vous dire que jefrous 
suis profondyment dyvouye, comme k la n^de 
adorye de mon plus cher ami. 

GEORGE SAND. 

Among Chopin’s friends and admirers was 
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Alexander Thies,* of Warsaw. He had often 
seen Frederic in Paris, and through him had 
become acquainted with George Sand, whom as a 
writer he greatly admired. He wrote from War- 
saw a kind letter of inquiry about Chopin and 
Mickiewicz, and in conclusion wished good 
health, prosperity and fame to George Sand. I 
mention these three words particularly that the 
following reply may be intelligible. 

'Parisy le 2 S Mars, 1845. 

Monsieur ! 

Nous sommes bien coupables envers vous, moi 
surtout ; car lui ( Chopin), ^crit si peu et il a tant 
d’excuses dans son 6tat continuel de fatigue et de 
souffrance, que vous devez lui pardonner. 
J^esp 4 rais toujours Tamener a vous &rire, mais je 
n'ai eu que des resolutions et des promesses, et je 
prends le parti de commencer, sauf ^ pas 
obtenir, entre sa toux et ses lemons, un instant de 
repos et de calme. 

C’est vous dire que sa sant6 est toujours aussi 

*^kxander Thies, bom in Warsaw, 1804, died in 
Paris, 1846, a Polish pianist and State functionary. He 
published, in addition to many scientific articles in home 
and foreign journals, Bernier Mot sur le pouTOtr 
social’^ (Paris, 1836), ^‘Code civil de Pempire de 
Bussie” (Paris, 1841), Precis des notions historiqnes 
sur la formation du corps des lois russes (Petersburg, 
.1843). 
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chancelante. Depuis les grands froids qu’il a fait 
id, il a 6t4 surtout accabl6; j’en suis presque 
toujours malade aussi, et aujourd’hui je vous 6cris 
avec un reste de fifevre. Mais vous? Vpus. 
souffrez plus que nous, et vous en parlez k peine. 
Vous ^tes un stoique de chr^tien, et il y a bien 
d’assez belles et grandes choses dans votre doc- 
trine, pour que je vous passe la forme, sur ce 
point. Vous ne me convertirez pas. Mais que 
vous importe? Vous n’fetes pjis, je I’espde, de ces 
catholiques farouches, qui damnent sans retour les 
dissidents. D’ailleurs, I’orthodoxie de ces prin- 
cipes d’intoldance est tres-controvers^e, et votre 
grand coeur peut prendre Ik-dessus le parti qui 
lui convieit; moi, j’ai I’espoir d’etre sauv4 tout 
comme une autre, bien que j’ai fait le mal plus 
d’une fois tout comme une autre. Mais il y a plus 
de mis6ricorde li-haut qu'il n’y a de crimes ici- 
bas. Autrement, ce ne serait pas la justice divine, 
ce serait la justice humaine, la peine du faible. 
Blasphdne inique et que je repousse avec horreur. 

Je ne vous dirai rien de Mickiewicz, il n’a pas 
fait son cours cette ann4e, et je ne I’ai pas vu.* 
Je n’ai mdne pas lu son livre. Je le regarde aussi 

• From December, 1840, till March, 1844, Miekiewicz 
lectured at the College de France, on Slavic literature. 
His widespread fame and bis ability as a lecturer at- 
tracted crowded audiences. But be sank into a morbid 
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comme un noble malade, mais sans le croire sur k 
chemin de la v6rit4, je le crois aussi bien que vous 
et moi sur la route du salut; s’il est dans son 
erreur convaincu, humble et aimant Dieu, Dieu 
ne Tabandonnera pas, Dieu ne boude pas, et je 
ne puis croire qu*une telle tmt ne souleve pas 
quelque coin du voile Strange dont il s'envelop- 
pait Tann^e dernkre. 

Je vous remercie de vos souhaits affectueux, 
sant6, bien-^tre et gloire; tout cela est chimfere. 
Nous sommes ici-bas pour souffrir et travailler ; la 
sant6 est une benediction du ciel, en tant qu^elle 
nous rend utiles a ceux qui ne Tont pas ; le bien- 
etre est impossible k quiconque veut assister ses 
frferes, car dans ce cas-lk, plus il peut recevoir, 
plus il doit donner- La gloire est une niaiserie 
pour amuser les enfamts. Une 4me serieuse ne 
peut y voir autre chose que le resultat douloureux 
de Tignorance des hommes, prompts k s’engouer 
de peu de chose. La sante serait done le seul bien 
desirable dans vos trois souhaits. Mais je ne Tai 
pas cette annee et je ne murmure pas, puisque 
vous, qui le meritez mieux que moi, vous ne Tavez 
pas retrouvee. 

mysticism^ and talked of a visionary milenninm instead 
of literature, and was, on that account, suspended by 
the authorities. His lectures are published under the 
title of ^'Les slaves. Cours prof esse au College de 
France ” (five vols. Paris, 1849). 
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Esp6rez-vous maintenant en cette cure que vous 
avez entreprise avec tant de courage ? Ecrivez-moi 
done que vous ^tes mieux; cela nous consolerait 
de n’^tre pas bien. Eh quand nous revenez-vous ? 
Nous n’irons pas de bonne heure k la campagne, 
si le printemps est aussi laid que I’hiver. 
J’espere done que nous vous reverrons ici, et si 
vous tardez, nous voulons vous voir h Nohant 
Vous devez nous d6dommager d’y ^tre rest^s si 
peu I’autre fois. Mes enfants vous remercient de 
votre bon souvenir et font aussi des voeux pour 
vous. 

A vous de coeur, toujours et bien sineferement, 
vous le savez. 

GEORGE SAND. 

Soon after the death of his father, the poor in- 
valid, who so much needed comforting and 
cheering, had to bear another grief in the loss of 
his dearest friend in Paris, Johann Matusz)mski. 
As his physical sufferings increased, he grew mel- 
ancholy and was haunted by the most dismal 
visions. George Sand speaks of this in writing 
to a friend who knew him well : 

“The Catholic faith, by teaching the doctrine 
of a purgatorial fire, represents death in a terrible 
light. Far from picturing the soul of a beloved 
one in a better world, Chopin often had dreadful 
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visions, and I was obliged to spend the night in 
his room, to dispel the spectres of his dreaming 
and waJcing hours. He dwells a great deal on 
the superstitions of Polish tradition. The spirits 
harass and entangle him in their magic circle, and 
instead of seeing his father and friend smiling at 
him from the abodes of the glorified, as the 
Lutheran doctrine teaches, he imagines that their 
lifeless forms are at his bed-side, and that he is 
trying to tear himself away.” 

Month by month the disease made rapid 
strides, and his strength perceptibly diminished. 
The cough grew more obstinate, and very often 
he was so weak and suffered so from want of 
breath, that when he went to see his friends he 
was obliged to be carried upstairs. 

The following compositions belong to this 
period: Polonaise Op. 53; Berceuse, Op. 57; 
Sonata in B minor. Op. 58 ; Mazurkas, Op. 59 and 
63; Barcarolle, Op. 60; Polonaise-Fantasia, Op. 
61, and Sonata in G minor, for piano and violon- 
cello, Op. 65. These works are all beautiful and 
poetical, but the melancholy and peculiar agita- 
tion displayed, especially in the two last, reveal 
the morbid state of mind of the cconposer. The 
musical thoughts have not the pleasii^ clearness 
of his earlier works, and not infrequently bcxrdar 
on eccentricity. But how full of sorrow and i uf- 
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fering had these years been to the delicately 
wrought spirit of the artist with its natural 
inclination to melancholy. 

Chopin who, in spite of his self-absorption, 
noticed everything that went on around him, 
could no longer conceal from himself that the 
woman who had attracted him by the intensity of 
her love, and won the devotion of his deeply 
poetical nature, that she, whose steadfastness had 
seemed firm as a rock, was daily wavering in her 
affection. His pride whispered, "leave her, she 
regards you as a burden ” ; but the sense of moral 
obligation fostered by his education, and his 
parents’ noble example of wedded faithfulness 
and constancy, exhorted him to stay. 

There were times when Chopin felt some 
scruples about his illegitimate connection witli 
Aurora Dudevant-Sand, when he sincerely wished 
that he could lead her to the altar, and cursed the 
fate which hindered him. Afterwards he con- 
soled himself with the thought that the firmness 
of the bond on both sides made it sacred, and 
unquestionably nothing on earth would have 
moved him to separate from her. 

George Sand thought otherwise. This imagin- 
ative woman, wifli her keen susceptibilities for 
the beautiful, had loved the young, interesting 
and celebrated composer; but the dejected invalid 
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was an encumbrance. Her change of feeling was 
first manifested by occasional sullen looks and by 
the increasing shortness of her visits to the sick 
room. Chopin felt much pained, but was silent, 
for according to his ideas it would have been dis- 
honourable on his part to cause a breach. His 
strength of will was impaired by broken health, 
and he submitted patiently to innumerable little 
mortifications which, however, wounded him 
deeply; his moral sense told him he ought to 
atone for the wrong he had done in taking this 
woman unlawfully to himself. 

He was grieved at the complaints she often 
made in his presence of the fatigue of nursing 
him ; he begged her to leave him alone and go out 
into the open air; he entreated her not to give up 
her amusements for his sake, but to go to the 
theatre and give parties, etc. ; he should be quiet 
and contented if he knew that she were happy. 
At last, before the sick man had dreamed of a 
separation, an heroic expedient was resorted to. 
George Sand had written a romance, entitled 
‘^Lucrezia Floriani,” of which the following is a 
brief summary. 

"Prince Charles, a man of noble and sym- 
pathetic nature, but sickly, nervous^ jealous, 
proud, and full of aristocratic notions, fedls pas- 
sionately in love with Lucrezia, a woman no 
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longer young, who has given up love and the 
world, and lives only for her children and to do 
good. She is a famous artist, who does not pre- 
tend to be better than she is, but who is better 
than she is said to be. This consuming love 
causes Prince Charles a severe illness which en- 
dangers his life. Lucrezia saves him and loves 
him; but, foreseeing that this love would prove a 
misery, conceals it. Prince Charles’s feelings, 
however, growing more and more passionate, 
and again threatening his safety, the object of 
his adoration gives herself up to him.” 

It is strange how women of a certain age like 
to hide their' feelings under the cloak of sacrihce 
and motherly devotion. They are not in love, 
but the weak, sick, nervous being needs care, sup- 
port and tenderness. Thus arises that painful 
and disagreeable counterfeit of motherly affection 
which we so often meet with, as in "Lucrezia 
Florianl” 

"Whence,” asks the writer of the romance, 
"comes this uimatural, counterfeit feeling? Per- 
haps if a heroine loves at that age, when, as Ham- 
let says, ‘the hey-day in the blood is tame,’ she 
feels degraded in her own eyes and in those of the 
world, and to regain her position, and gloss over 
her real feelings and actions, she makes a pretext 
of sacrifice and tender care.” In this way the 
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famous Madame de Warrens interpreted her sacari- 
fice, of which J. J. Rousseau says so much in his 
“Confessions”; and thus Lucrezia explained her 
love for Charles. 

For two months she was unspeakably happy; 
then everything changed. Charles grows jealous, 
unreasonable, and capricious; he cannot bear the 
sight of Lucrezia’s old friends. There are con- 
stant outbursts of anger and nervous excitement, 
or fits of madness and desperation. Wearied 
and harassed, Lucrezia’s health and strength give 
way; but of this she makes a secret and never 
complains because she has vowed to make any 
sacrifice for Charles. She knows that she will 
die — ^for Charles will make a martyr of her — ^and 
that her children will be orphans, yet she goes on 
suffering in silence because she has pledged her- 
self to be faithful to him. After a few years of 
a life of such constant torture, and of alienation 
from her friends on account of the jealousy of 
Charles, she ceases to love him, and submits re- 
signedly to her fate. At length, exhausted by 
protracted self-sacrifice, Lucrezia dies. 

It was at that time generally thought that 
Prince Charles was a portrait of Chopin, although 
the exaggerafion with which the character was 
drawn made it a caricature. The love stc«y in 
the romance certainly bore a strong resonblance 
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to the connection between himself and George 
Sand, which, with all its happiness, was, as none 
better than he knew, a very painful one. • Both 
Frederic and the world were well aware that the 
real Lucrezia was not a victim to her devotedness, 
and that the Charles of the novel could be none 
other than Chopin. It is said that by a refinement 
of cruelty, the proofs were sent to him for cor- 
rection; it is a matter of fact, however, that 
George Sand’s children said to him, “Monsieur 
Chopin, do you know that Prince Charles is 
meant for you?” 

Everyone acquainted with the circumstances 
blamed the authoress. She excused herself,* say- 
ing that she had been misunderstood, and that the 
intention imputed to her had no existence.. 

“But,” said she, by way of justification, 
“Charles is not an artist or a genius; he is only 
a dreamer. His character scarcely rises above the 
commonplace; it never appears amiable^ and has, 
indeed, so little in common with that of the great 
composer, that Chopin, although he reads the 
manuscript off my writing table every day and is 
very suspicious about other things, never imagined 
that any reference was intended to himself. 
Afterwards, indeed, the malicious whisperings of 


* “Histoire de ma vie,” Vol. XHI. 
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some of his friends, who .were enemies to me, 
made him fcincy that in Prince Charles I was 
describing him, and in the martyr Lucrezia my- 
self; and that this romance depicted the relations 
between us. His memory was at that time very 
weak, and when a garbled version of the story 
was presented to him, he had quite forgotten the 
real description of the character and circum- 
stances of Prince Charles. Why did he not read 
my novel again?” 

Madame Sand much regretted that Matuszyn- 
ski was not living when a breach between herself 
and Chopin had become inevitable. “ His friend- 
ship for Chopin and the influence he had over 
him would,” said the authoress, “have rendered 
innocuous the whisperings of intriguors, and if a 
separation had taken place at all, his mediation 
would have made it less violent and painful.” 

The sick and enfeebled cirtist suffered, however, 
most keenly from the mortification which he re- 
ceived from this book. “If,” he reflected, “I 
now desert the woman whom I formerly esteemed 
and loved, I make the romance a reality, and ex- 
pose her to the blame, nay, even the scorn of the 
strictly virtuous.” He nobly struggled on, re- 
treating more and more into himself, till at last he 
could bear it no longer. 
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In the beginning of 1847, during a violent 
scene, of which her daughter was the innocent 
cause, George Sand brought about a complete rup- 
ture. To her unjust reproaches, he only replied : 
“I shall leave your house immediately, and I 
only desire that my existence may be blotted 
from your memory.” To these words George 
Sand offered no objection, for they were just 
what she desired, and the same day the artist 
quitted her for ever. 

Agitation and grief again laid him on a sick 
bed, and his friends were long and seriously 
afraid that he would only* exchange it for his 
coffin. Gutmann, his favourite pupil, and one of 
his best friends, nursed him with the most de- 
voted care; and the deep gratitude of the suf- 
ferer was shown by the questions which he con- 
tinually asked of the friends and acquaintances 
who came to see him. "How is Gutmaim? Is 
he not very tired? Will it not be too much for 
him if he sits up with me any longer ? I am sorry 
to give him so much trouble, but there is no one 
else I like so well to Tiave about me as him.” 
These were almost the only words he spoke, for 
his visitors would not let him talk, and did all 
they coyld to amuse him and divert his mind. 

Through the efforts of his ph)^icians and the 
indefatigable attentions of Gutmann, Chopin at 
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length somewhat recovered. But the first time he 
appeared again among his friends he was so much 
altered that they hardly knew him. The follow- 
ing summer he was apparently much better, and 
able to compose; but he would not leave Paris, 
as had always been his habit at that time of year, 
and was thus deprived of the fresh country air 
which had always been so beneficial to him. 

During the winter of 1847-1848 Chopin was in 
a very precarious state of healtL Political dis- 
turbances and other causes made his residence in 
Paris increasingly unpleasant, and he resolved on 
visiting England, where he had many very kind 
friends, who had repeatedly invited him to come 
whenever he had time. But before leaving the 
Queen of Continental cities he wished to give a 
farewell public concert.* It took place on Feb- 

* It cannot be said that Chopin obtruded himself on 
the public notice ; for, from 18^ to 1848, he only gave 
one public concert (February 21st, 1842), with the assist- 
ance of ViardobOarcia and Franchomme, when Chopin 
performed the following compositions: Ballade (A flat 
major); three Maaurkas (A flat, B, A minor); three 
Studies (A flat, F minor, 0 minor); Prelude (D flat); 
Impromptu (C flat) ; Nocturne (D flat). As this concert 
naturally made a much better impression than the first 
given in the Italian theatre, on account of Chopin’s 
poetical and expressive playing, he held siances in the 
Pleyel Hall nearly every year, when he always played 
alone, and his admirers and friends paid twenty francs 
for their tickets. 
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ruary i6th, 1848, at the Pleyel Hall, and Chopin 
could not have desired a more select and dis- 
tinguished audience, or a more enthusiastic recep- 
tion.* Many of the most exalted personages and 
the first artists in Paris were present, and through- 
out the performance all were anxious to testify 
their respect and admiration for the talented 
composer, the rare virtuoso and the lovable man. 
Frederic was deeply affected; this, the last of his 
Parisian triumphs, was a balsam for many of the 
wounds of fate, which, although gradually heal- 
ing, were still sometimes very painful. 

Chopin was greatly shocked by the political 
events of February 2nd, which overthrew a 
dynasty, and sent a monarch and his family into 
exile. From Louis Philippe and his kindred he 
had experienced nothing but affability and kind- 
ness, and Frederic deplored the fate of the Or- 
leanists.. At the same time, however, this revolu- 
tion awakened fresh hopes for his unfortunate 
country, which he loved as passionately and as 
faithfully as when, a youth in Warsaw, he set to 
music patriotic songs "vdiich it was imsafe to 


* Chopin’s last concert began with one of Moaart’s 
trios, in which Alard and Franchomme took part. Then. 
Chopin played his new ’cello Sonata in G- minor (Op. 66) 
and some smaller pieces — studies, preludes, mazurkas and 

waitsw. 
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publish. But when he saw that the storm which 
swept over Europe brought neither freedom nor 
independence to Poland, he suppressed his feel- 
ings, and gave up talking about politics. 

There was now nothing to prevent his journey 
to England. Elis friends, much as they liked his 
company, did not dissuade him from his purpose, 
and hoped that he would soon feel at home in 
London. At the latt» end of Mardi, just a 
month before his departure, he was invited to a 
soir6e by a lady, at whose hospitable house he 
had, in former days, been a frequent guest. He 
hesitated before deciding to go, for during the 
last four years he had not bem often seen in 
Parisian salons ’, then, as if moved by an inward 
premonition, he accq>ted the invitation. 

A lively conversatiim about Chopin had been 
going on at Madame H.’s before he arrived. A 
musical connoisseur was describing his meeting 
with the famous artist at Nohant, and his wonder- 
ful playing on the beautiful summer moonlight 
night. A lady observed: “Chopin’s spirit per- 
vades the best of Sand’s romances. Like all 
highly imaginative writers, she often lost patioice 
over her work, because before she had carried out 
one plein her mind was advancing to something 
fre^. To keep herself to her desk and to enable 
her .to write with more care, she would ask her 
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lover to improvise on the piano, and thus, inspired 
by his playing, she produced her best novels.” 

A deep, half audible sigh escaped from a lady, 
who, unobserved by the spedver, had stepped 
softly into the salon from the adjoining room. A 
flush overspread her pale face, tears stood in her 
deep mysterious eyes ; what could have moved her 
so profoundly ? 

Several gentlemen then entered the room, and 
the lady retreated behind a mass of ivy which 
formed a convenient screen. She sat there for 
about an hour, unnoticed except by the hostess, 
who understood her behaviour. When the com- 
pany had become more numerous the lady rose, 
and, walking up to Chopin, with the swinging 
step peculiar to her, . held out her hand. 
“Frederic,” she murmured, in a voice audible only 
to him, and standing before him he saw, for the 
flrst time, after a long and painful separation, 
:George Sand, repentant, and evidently anxious 
for reconciliation. His delicate, emaciated, yet 
still beautiful face, grew deadly pale; for a 
moment his soft eyes met her inquiring glance, 
and then he turned away and left the room in 
silence. 

Towards the end of April he bade adieu to his 
friends and set off for London. In England 
Chopin’s works already enjoyed a well-deserved 
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esteem and popularity; he was, therefore, every- 
where received with unusual marks of respect and 
friendliness and with the sympathy which is the 
best reward of the poet and artist. The hos- 
pitality and kindness of English musicians like 
Osborne, Benedict, Brinley Richards and Sloper, 
who had heard him and made his acquaintance in 
Paris, were very grateful to Frederic’s sensitive 
and affectionate nature. He again appeared in 
society, and hoped that, while pursuing his be- 
loved art amid fresh surroundings, he might 
forget the woman for whom, notwithstanding all 
the wrong she had done him, he sometimes 
ardently longed. He could not, despite all his 
eJBForts, erase from his memory the f)eriod of 
almost supernal happiness once created for him 
by her dazzling intellect, exhaustless fancy, and 
ardent love, although his reason constantly told 
him that she was not worthy of a sigh. 

The Polish emigrants in London, as soon as 
they learned that Chopin had arrived, determined 
to give an ovation to their distinguidied com- 
patriot. They got up a dinner, at which about 
forty of the most prominent members of the 
Polish colony were present After several toasts 
and speeches extolling Chopin as a musician and 
a patriot, the artist rose, and clinking his glass 
spoke to the following effect : 
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“My dear countrymen: — ‘The expressions I 
have just received of your attachment and devo- 
tion have touched me deeply. I should like to 
have been able to thank you in words, but, unfor- 
tunately, the gift of oratory has been denied me. 
I invite you to come with me to my house, and 
listen to the expression of my thanks on the 
piano.” 

This was received with a storm of applause. 
Every one rose and followed the artist. 

Although exhausted by the day’s excitement, 
Chopin made a supreme effort, and, amid con- 
tinuous applause, played till two in the morning. 

His wonderful Mazurkas, Ballades, Polonaises, 
and his improvisation on Polish national airs, 
made a deep impression on his countrymen. For 
seventeen years they had been living in exil^ 
driven by the cruel enemy from the fatherland — 
for which they had sacrificed their all— and these 
patriotic strains brought vividly to their minds the 
bitter, the irreparable, loss of their beloved home. 

About this time Chopin wrote to his friend, 
Grz3nmala : 

London, May \itk, 1848. 

Dearest Friend, 

I have just come from the Italian Opera, where 
Jenny Lind played “Sonnambula” for the first 
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time, and the Queen, after a long retirement, re- 
appeared in public. I was naturally very much 
interested in both personages, but most of all in 
Wellington, who, like a faithful old watch-dog, 
sat in the box below his Royal mistress. I have 
also met Jenny Lind. She received me with the 
greatest kindness when I called on her a few days 
after, and sent me a stall in one of the best places 
for the opera. I saw and heard splendidly. The 
Swedish lady is an original from top to toe. Her 
presence seems pervaded by the magic atmosphere 
of the NortL Her singing is invariably pure and 
true, but what I admired most is her fiano, which 
is indescribably fascinating. 

Your FREDERIC. 

After Chopin had been presented to Queen 
Victoria by the Duchess of Sutherland, and had 
played at Court, he daily received invitations 
from the leaders of English society. He gave 
ratals at select private receptions at the houses of 
Lord Falmouth and Mme. Sartoris {nee Adelaide 
Kemble). The late evening parties, the. want of 
sleep, and the wear and tear of going into society 
were very injurious to his weak constitution, and 
quite opposed to the doctor’s orders. For the 
sake of quiet, he accepted an invitation from the 
Stirling family to Scotland. He wrote a few 
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daj'S before his departure from that country to 
Grzymala : 

Dear Friend, 

Best thanks for your cordial letter and for the 
enclosure from my family. Thank God you are 
all well, but why do you trouble about me? I 
cannot be more miserable than I am. I have not 
known real happiness for a long time. I do not 
live; I vegetate, and patiently await my end. 
Next week I travel to Scotland to stay with Lord 
Torphidien, the brother-in-law of my Scottish 
friends, the Misses Stirling, who are already there 
(in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh). He wrote 
most kindly to invite me, so did Lady Murray, a 
lady of rank and influence, who is extremely in- 
terested in music. I have had hosts of invita- 
tions from various parts of England. But I 
cannot go from place to place like a wandering 
musician. I should hate that sort of vagabond 
life, and my health would not stand it. I think 
of staying in Scotland till Aug^t 29th, on which 
day I go to Mandiester, where I am to give a 
public performance. I am to play twice without 
the orchestra, and to receive £60. Albpni is to 
appear also. But that does not concern me. I 
sit down to ray piano and — bastai While in 
Manchester I shall be at the house of one of the 
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rich merchants with whom Narkomm stayed I 
do not know what I shall do after. If only 
someone could prophesy whether I should be ill 
here during the winter. 

Your FREDERIC. 

As might have been foreseen, the raw Scottish 
^climate had a very prejudicial effect upon 
Chopin’s health. The mists depressed his spirits 
and induced that sense of melancholy which had 
troubled him in early years and had inspired some 
of his sombre and wildly romantic compositions. 

The following letter to Grz)anala shows the 
weariness that had already overpowered him: 

Kew, PerihsMre, Sunday , October i, 1848, 

No post, no railway, no carriages, no boats, not 
even a pedestrian, not a dog to be seen. All 
void and desolate ! 

My Dearest, 

Just when I was about to begin another letter 
to you, your letter and my sister’s arrived. 
Thank God the cholera has not touched her. But 
why don’t you write a word about yourself? 
Letter writing is easier for you than for me, for 
I have been writing to you every day for a week, 
since my return from the North of Scotland 
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(Strachur), and have not finished what I have to 
say. I know you have an invalid at Versailles, 
for Rozaria wrote me that you had hurried away 
from her to go to someone at Versailles who was 
ill. It is not your grandfather, is it? Or is it 
one of the grandchildren, or one of your dear 
neighbours, the Rochan^i’s ? One does not hear 
anything of the cholera here, but in London there 
are a few cases. 

At the same time as your letter, which I re- 
ceived at Johnston Castle, and which told me that 
you had been witli Soli to the Gymnase Theatre, 
came one from Edinburgh, from Prince Alex- 
ander Czartoryski, saying that he and his wife 
had arrived and would be very glad to see me. 
Tired as I was, I at once went off by train and 
met them in Edinburgh. Princess Marcelline 
was as affable as she always has been to me. The 
meeting with them gave me fresh life and 
strength enough to to play at Glasgow. All the 
haute voUe were at my concert The weather 
was splendid, and the princely family came from 
Edinburgh, and with them little Msurcel, who is 
growing famously, and can already sing my 
music, and indeed correct any mistakes in it he 
hears. The concert took place on Wednesday 
afternoon at three o’clock, and after it the Prince 
and Princess were kind enough to accept my invi- 
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tation to dinner at Johnston Castle, which is about 
twelve Englidi miles from Glasgow. In this way 
I spent the whole day with them. Lord and Lady 
Murray and old Lord Torphichen — ^who had 
travelled a hundred miles, went also, and the next 
day they all expressed themselves as delighted 
with the affability of Princess Marcelline. The 
Prince and Princess went back to Glasgow, 
whence, after seeing Loch Tamen, they returned 
to London, and from there will go back to the 
Continent 

The Princess spoke of you with sincere kind- 
ness. I can well understand how your noble 
nature must suffer at what is taking place in Paris 
now. You would not believe how cheerful I felt 
in the company of such dear compatriots. But 
to-day I am again very depressed. Oh this fog ! 
Although the window at which I write commands 
that beautiful prospect with which, as you will re- 
member, Robert Bruce was so delighted — Stirling 
Castle, mountains, lakes, a charming park, in a 
word, one of the finest views in Scotland — can 
see nothing except for a moment when the sun 
breaks through the mist. The owner of this place 
is named Stirling, imcle of the Misses Stirling, 
and head of the family. I made his acquaint- 
ance in London. He is a rich bachelor and pos- 
sesses a very fi!ne picture gallery, noted for its 
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Murillos and the pictures of other Spanish 
mzisters. He has just brought out a very interest- 
ing book on the Spanish School; has travelled 
a great deal, visiting the East, and is a 
very intelligent man. All English people of note 
going to Scotland visit him. He keeps open 
house, so that on an average thirty persons dine 
with him every day. This gives one the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a variety of types of English 
beauty. A certain Mrs. Boston was here for a 
few days, but soon left again. There are more 
dukes, earls and lords about than ever, as the 
Queen is in Scotland. Yesterday Her Majesty 
passed close to us in the train, as she had to be in 
London at a certain time, and there was such a 
fog at sea that she preferred to go by land from 
Aberdeen instead of by boat, as on the outward 
journey. The sailors who had made great pre- 
parations in the Queen’s honour were much dis- 
appointed. They say that the Prince Consort 
was very glad, as he is always ill at sea, while the 
Queen — a real ruler of the waves — is a capital 
sailor. 

I am on the way to forgetting Polish, and to 
begin speaking French like an Englishman, and 
English like a Scotchman, after the fashion of 
old Jawurek, who mixed up five languages when 
he talked. 
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If I do not write you a Jeremiade it is not be- 
cause I mistrust your sympathy, but because you 
are the one person who knows everything; and if 
I once begin I shall go on complaining for ever, 
and always in the same strain. But no, I am 
wrong in saying it is always the same, for I grow 
worse every day. I feel weaker and weaker, and 
cannot compose, not for want of inclination, but 
from physical causes, and besides I am in a dif- 
ferent place every week. But what am I to do? 
I must at least’ lay by something for the winter. 

I have hosts of invitations, but cannot go where 
I want to — ^to the Duchess of ArgylFs or Lady 
Belhaven’s, as it is too late in the season for my 
delicate health. 

I am quite incapable of doing anything all the 
morning, and when I am dressed I feel so 
exhausted that I am obliged to rest. After 
dinner I have to sit two hours with the gentlemen, 
listen to their conversation, and look on while 
they drink. I feel ready to die with weariness, 
and think of other things all the time till I go 
into the drawing-room, when I have to use all my 
efforts to rouse myself, for everybody is curious 
to hear me play. After this, my good Daniel car- 
ries me upstairs, undresses and puts me to bed; he 
leaves the light burning, and I am once more at 
leisure to sigh and dream, and look forward to 
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passing another day in the same manner. If I 
ever arrange to do anything I am sure to be car- 
ried off in another direction, for my Scotch 
friends — although with the best intentions in the 
world — give me no rest. They want to introduce 
me to all their relations; they will kill me with 
their kindness ; but for mere politeness’ sake I must 
put up with it all. 

Your FREDERIC. 

London, ly-iS October, 1848. 

My Dearest, 

I have been ill for eighteen days, that is since 
my arrival in London. I have had such a severe 
cold — ^with headache, difficulty of breathing and 
all my bad symptoms — ^that I have not been out- 
side the house. The doctor visits me every day. 
He is a homoeopath named Mallsm, has a great re- 
putation here, and is married to a niece of Lady 
Gainsborough. He attends my Scottish lady 
friends. He has so far done me good that yester- 
day I was able to attend the Polish concert and 
ball. I went straight home when I had finished 
my task. I could not sleep all night long, as be- 
ddes my cough and asthma I was suffering from 
a violent headache. Up till now the fogs have 
not been bad, so in spite of the cold, I have been 
able to get some fresh air by having my windows 
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Open. I am living at 4, St. James’s Place, and 
nearly every day I see Szulczewski, Broadwood, 
Mrs. Erskim, who came here after me with Mr. 
Stirling, and particularly Prince Alexander and 
his wife. Please continue to address your letters 
to Szulczewski. I cannot go to Paris yet, but am 
always considering how I may get back there. I 
cannot remain in this house, although it would be 
admirable for anyone not an invalid, and is not 
dear — 4^ guineas a week, bed, firing, etc., in- 
cluded. It is close to Lord Stuart^s.* This ex- 
cellent man, who has just gone away, came to en- 
quire how yesterday’s concert had gone off. Very 
likely I shall go to stay in his house, as he has 
much larger rooms in which I can breathe more 
easily. In any case, will you please look out for 
first floor rooms, if not in the Boulevard, in the 
neighbourhood of the Rue de la Paix or the Rue 
Royale; or, I think, in the Rue des Mathurins, 
but not in the Rue Godot or in any dark, narrow 
street ? The windows must look south, and there 

* Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart was a warm friend d? 
Poland and a generous helper of the poor Polish emi- 
grants who settled in London after 1831. He was always 
foremost in anything, such as concerts, halls, etc., got 
up for the benefit of the Polish soldiers. He was sent 
by the English government on a political mksion to 
Stockholm, to induce the Ring of Sweden to join an 
alliance against Russia. While there he died sud^nly 
of cholera, November 17th, 1864, 
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must be a room for a servant in any case. Per- 
haps Frank’s old quarters in Square No. 9 (cit6 
d’Orleans), good Madame Etienne’s, opposite my 
rooms, are free. I know from experience that 
I could not return to my old rooms for the winter. 
If there were a room for a servant on the same 
floor, I should prefer to be with Mme. Etienne. 
But I don’t wish to part with my Daniel, as if I 
ever want to, or am able to return to England, he 
knows about everything so well. 

Why I should trouble you about all this I do 
not know. ‘ But some arrangements I must make, 
so ask you to help me. I never yet cursed any 
one; but I am so weary of life that I am near 
cursing Lucrezia. But there is pain even in that, 
and the more so as one grows older in wickedness 
every day. It is an everlasting pity about Soli. 
Alas ! everything in the world goes contrary-wise. 
Think of Arago, with the eagle on his breast, re- 
presenting France now ! Louis Blanc passes im- 
noticed here. The deputation of the National 
Guard drove Caussidier from the table d’h6te of 
the Hotel de la Sablonni^re in Leicester Square, 
with the cry, “vous n’6tes pas frangais !” 

If you find lodging let me know at once; but 
do not give notice at my old one till you have 
found another. 


Your FREDERIC. 



London^ Thursday^ January^ 1849. 


My Dearest, 

To-day again I have been in bed nearly all 
day, but on Thursday I leave dreadful London. 
I shall stay in Boulogne Thursday night, and 
Friday evening I hope to be in my bed in the 
Place d’Orleans. To add to my other ills I have 
now got neuralgia, so please have the bed and 
pillows well aired, and order some fir-cones. 
Mme. Etienne must spare nothing to let me be 
warm when I come. I have written to Drozewski 
to send in carpets and curtains. I will pay Per- 
riches, the upholsterer, as soon as I arrive. Tell 
Pleyel to send me in a piano on Thursday even- 
ing, and have it covered ; buy a bunch of violets 
to make the room smell sweet.* I should like 
when I return to find some books of poetry in 
my bedroom to which I shall, probably, be con- 
fined for some time. 

So on Friday evening I hope to be in Paris; a 
day longer here, and I should go mad or die. 
My Scotch lady friends are good, but very weari- 
some. They have made so much of me that I 
cannot easily get quit of them. Let the house 


* Chopin always wanted flowers about him, and, if 
possible, violets. 
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be thoroughly warmed and well dusted, Perhaj; 

I may get well again. 

Yours ever, 

FREDERIC 

This was, alas ! a false hope. Soon after hi 
return to Paris he suffered a severe loss in th' 
sudden death of the celebrated Dr. Molin, t< 
whose skill and care Chopin owed the prolonga 
tion of his life. From that time he despairec 
of himself. The place of the beloved and hou' 
oured physician, whose very presence had been i 
comfort, could never be supplied. 

Hearing that his dear friend, Titus Woycie- 
chowski, was going to Ostend for the sea baths, 
Frederic felt a strong desire to join him. Rela- 
tive to this we find two letters — the last he ever 
wrote. As a Russian subject, it was not then very 
easy for Woyciechowski to go to Paris. He 
would have required special permission from the 
authorities at Warsaw, or at least a letter from 
the Russian Ambassador in Paris. 

Chopin’s last letters to Titus Woyciechowski: 

Paris, August 2Qth, 1849. 

Square d' Orleans, Rue St. Lazare, No. 9 
My Dearest, 

Nothing but my present severe illness pre- 
vents me from hastening to you at Ostend; but 
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I hope that by the goodness of God you may be 
enabled to come to me. The doctors will not al- 
low me to travel I am in my room drinking 
Pyrenean water, but your presence would do me 
more good than all the medicines. 

Yours till death, 

FREDERIC. 


Paris, Seftemher 12th, 1849. 

My Dear Titus, 

• 

I have not had time to see about obtaining the 
permission for you to come here. I cannot go for 
it myself, as I lie in bed half my time, but have 
asked a friend, who has a good deal of influence, 
to see about it for me, and shall hear something 
definite by Sunday. I wanted to go by rail to 
the frontier at Valenciennes to meet you; but the 
doctors forbid my leaving Paris, because a few 
days ago I was not able to get as far as Ville 
d’Avraye, near Versailles, where I have a god-son. 
For this reason they will not send me to a wamwr 
climate this winter. 

You see it is only illness that keeps me; had I 
been tolerably well I should certainly have gone 
to Belgium to visit you. Perhaps you may be 
able to come here. I am not ^otistical enough 
to wish that you should come merely for my sak^ 
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for, ill as I am, you would be wearied and dis- 
appointed, although I think we might pass some 
pleasant hours, recalling youthful memiories, and 
I wish the time we do have together to be an 
entirely happy one. 

Ever yours, FREDERIC. 

The crisis of the illness which was to put an 
end to Chopin’s life began, in fact, on the day 
when he left his rooms in the Cit4 d’Orl^ans. At 
the end of August, with a breaking heart, and 
with no illusions whatever about the malady 
which had, alas, played but too large a part in 
his life, Chopin left the rooms which he had oc- 
cupied in the Square. They were on the first 
floor, and not' far from the house of the author 
of “ Consuelo.” One of the chief difficulties 
about his move to the Rue de Chaillot, and 
scarcely six weeks later to the Place Vend6me, 
was the question of finances. Nothing could 
equal Chopin’s disinterestedness and unselfish- 
ness. He gave away readily and liberally with- 
out much thought as to where the means to do so 
were to come from. He had some admirable 
friends — Franchomme in particular — ^who under- 
took the hard task of making receipts and ex- 
penditure balance. As the illness progressed, the 
moment approached when it would no longer be 
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possible to count on any income from lessons and 
new compositions to meet the increasing demands 
of the situation. 

It is permissible to mention — ^to the credit of 
everyone — one of the last expedients by which 
the lack of means was amply supplied. Chopin 
thought he still had money when there was ab- 
solutely nothing left. The friends who were in 
Franchomme’s confidence were very anxious 
about this — among them the Miss Stirling so 
often referred to. No sooner had she heard of 
the artist's financial embarrassments than she de- 
vised a very simple scheme for relieving them. 
She handed to the porter at Chopin's lodgings 
an envelope containing an anonymous gift of 
20,000 francs. She thought that would be the 
best way of helping, without offending him. 
Franchomme was taken into the secret. Great 
therefore, was his astonishment when a few days 
later Chopin asked him to devise some means for 
getting money. An explanation, naturally, fol- 
lowed, and at last it was discovered that the 
letter with its valuable enclosure had not been 
delivered. After much enquiry and search it was 
found behind the clock of the careless porter to 
whom it had been entrusted. 

Rue de Chaillot was at that time a very un- 
frequented street, and one might ims^ine one's 
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self in the’ country rather than in a big city. A 
long, empty courtyard led to Chopin’s apartment, 
which was on the first floor, and had a fine view 
over Paris. To while away his hours of suffer- 
ing, Chopin would often ask one of his friends 
to read him something from one of the books in 
his own well-stocked library. He generally chose 
a few pages from Voltaire’s " Dictionnaire Phil- 
osophique.” He particularly admired that author’s 
clear, concise and finished diction, and sound 
judgment on philosophical and aesthetic ques- 
tions. Shortly before his death he had the chapter 
on "Taste” read aloud to him. 

Chopin had for some time been under no illu- 
sion as to the hopelessness of his condition, yet 
he did not fear the end, but seemed in a manner to 
long for it The thought of quitting a life so 
full of sad remembrances was not altogether un- 
welcome; His moments of respite from pain 
became fewer and fewer. He spoke with perfect 
consciousness and calmness about his death and 
the disposal of his body. He expressed a wish to 
be buried in the churchyard of P^re Lachaise be- 
side Bellini, with whom between 1832 and 1835 
he had been very friendly. 

By the beginning of October, that is, about 
four weeks after going into his new lodgii^fs. 
No. 12, Place Vend6me, Chopin was so much 
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worse tiiat he could not sit up. His relatives were 
informed of his condition, and Chopin's eldest 
sister, Mme. Louise Jedrzejewicz, immediately has- 
tened to him with her husband and daughter. In 
1844, Louise had nursed her beloved brother 
through a dangerous illness, and afterwards spent 
a few weeks with him at Nohant. She felt now 
directly she saw him that he would only need her 
tender care a short time. 

The end was near. The sufferer lay in the 
farthest room, tortured with attacks of suffoca- 
tion, and only able to breathe when sittmg up. 
Mons. Gutmann, who was stronger than the others, 
and sedhed to know best what to do, supported 
the patient continuously. Princess Marcelline 
Czartoryska would not leave her place at the head 
of the bed, she divined Chopin’s every wish and 
tended him like a sister of mercy. All helped 
according to their capacities> but most of tl« 
friends remained in the adjoining rooms. One 
would go for the doctor and to the chmist’s, 
another would attend to callers, a third would 
keep the door closed on intruders. This last was 
quite necessary, for many who had not the least 
right to dp so presented themselves, out of mere 
curiosity, to say farewell.. The seroiity of soul 
with which Chopin approadied death, and his 
trust in the mercy of God, beifore Whose judgment 
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seat he was ready to appear, helped to keep up 
the co.urage of those around him as they wit- 
nessed his paroxysms of pain. It was an impres- 
sive moment when, after a long and profound 
silence, Chopin sat upright in bed, leaning on 
Gutmann’s arm, and suddenly broke the stillness 
with the words: “Maintenant j’entre en agonie.” 

The physician felt his pulse, and tried as usual 
to say something comforting, but Chopin replied 
in a tone of authority which admitted of no re- 
joinder: "C’est une rare faveur que Dieu fait k 
I’homme en lui devoilant I’instant oh commence 
son agonie; cette grace il me la fait— ne me 
troublez pas!” But the most affecting incident 
was the arrival, on Sunday, Oct. 15, of Countess 
Delphine Potocka, who had been summoned from 
Nice by the bad news. When Chopin was told 
of the arrival of this faithful friend he exclaimed 
with emotion : “ C’est done cela que Dieu tardait 
tant k m’ appeller k lui, il a encore voulu me laisser 
le plaisir de la voir I” She had scarcely arrived 
when he asked her to sing, that he might once 
more hear the beautiful voice he had loved so 
much. The piano was moved in from the next 
room, and the Countess, who, with marvellous 
self-control mastered her feelings, sang in pure 
and clear but somewhat vibrant tones the “ Hymn 
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to the Holy Virgin,” by Stradella, with such 
beauty and devotion that the dying artist immedi- 
ately begged her to repeat it As if strengthened 
and inspired by a higher power, the Countess saf 
down to the piano again and sang a Psalm by 
Marcello. Those around the bed felt that Chopin 
was becoming weaker every moment, and sank 
noiselessly on their knees. The solemn stillness 
was broken only by the Countess’s wonderful 
voice, like the song of an angel summoning the 
soul of the great master to the realms of the 
blessed. All suppressed their sobs that they 
might not disturb the dying man’s last moment 
of happiness — ^his joy in his beloved art But the 
rattle of death broke in upon the. second s<»^. 
The piano was quidkly removed from the side of 
the bed, and the priest drew near and prayed. 
Yet the last moment had not come. Next morn- 
ing Chopin felt somev/hat better and asked for 
extreme unction. Alexander Jelowicki, a very 
pious and learned priest, much estemed by his 
countrymen, was sent for. The dying man con- 
fessed, and in the presence of his friends todc 
the Last Sacrament Then he lost the power of 
speech, and seemed unconscious of his surround- 
ings. A few hours later the spark of life <Hice 
more revived, and Chopin spoke again. Twice in 
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the course of the day he summoned his friends 
to his side, and had a touching word for each. 
What he said to them showed that he was still 
in possession of all his faculties. To two of his 
favourite pupils, Princess Czartoryski and Mile. 
Elise Gavard, who were not acquainted before, 
but who seemed cut out to understand one an- 
other, he said, calling them close to him : “ Vous 
feregjde la musique ensemble, vous p enserez ^ moi 
et je vous 6c outerai.” Then he turned to Fran- 
chomme, who was weeping at his side, and whis- 
pered: “Vous jouerez du Mozart en m^moire de 
moi.” Among those who were not admitted 
to his presence was a certain Madame M., 
who came to enquire on behalf of Madame 
Sand, who was. just then very much taken up 
by the approaching representation of one of 
her dramas. But it was not deemed fitting 
to intrude on the master’s last moments with 
this tardy recognition. During the whole evening 
of the i6th the usual prayers were said. 
When the priest Jelowicki repeated the Litany, as 
the Church prescribes, those present made all the 
responses. Chopin remained silent; only the 
heaving of his chest showed that he still lived. 
That evening two doctors visited him. One of 
them, Dr. Cruveill6, held a light to Chopin’s face, 
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which was nearly black with the struggle tc 
breathe, and remarked as he did so that the seises 
were failing. But when asked if he felt anj 
pain, the answer came quite distinctly: “Plus.’ 

It was the last word that passed Chopin’s lips, 
One more deep sigh, and he closed his eyes foi 
ever. 

At that moment the bells of Paris struck three 
o’clock in the morning, of October 1849.7 A 
few minutes afterwards the doors of thBTAcSmber 
were opened, and the friends and acquaintances 
in the next room came to look once more on the 
beloved face of the dead. 

It was well known in musical circles that 
Chopin dearly loved flowers, and the yety same 
morning such quantities were sent that the body 
of the dead but undying master as it lay in state 
was literally covered with them. His fac^ which 
had been somewhat changed by long illness and 
suffering, assumed an expression of indescribable 
serenity and youthful loveliness. The same day 
a cast of his countenance was takea 

The reverent admiration which Chopin had 
always felt for Mozart led him to request, in his 
last days, that no music but the German master’s 
sublime Requiem should .be performed at his 
funeral. Up to 1849 wcxnen were not al- 
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lowed to take part in the musical performance at 
the Madeleine Church, and special permission had 
to be obtained from the minister of the Madeleine, 
Mons. Deguerry and Mons. Gavard (p^re), who 
had together undertaken all the arrangements for 
the interment. The first artists of Paris co- 
operated. The solos of the Requiem were ren- 
dered by Mesdames Pauline Viardot-Garcia and 
Castellan, and the famous bass singer, Lablache, 
who gave a splendid delivery of the , "Tuba 
mirum." For the Offertory, L6ffebure-W41y 
played on the organ Chopin’s Preludes in B minor 
and E minor (Nos. 4 and 6 of Vol. i).* 

The strains of the organ deeply affected the 
mourners, who could not restrain their sobs and 
tears. Chopin’s Funeral March, which Reber had 
scored for the orchestra, was played as the coffin 
was carried out. Meyerbeer, who conducted the 
musical service, expressed regret to some of his 
friends that he had not been entrusted with the 
orchestration of Chopin’s March, which he would 
have liked to do as a last tribute to the master. 

The pall-bearers were Prince Alexander Czar- 
toryski, Delacroix, Franchomme and Gutmann. 

When the remains were lowered into the grave. 


* A facsimile of flie original draught of the E minor 
Prelude will be found at the end of this volume. 
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Polish earth was scattered on the coffin. It was 
the same that Chopin had brought from the vil- 
lage of Wola nineteen years before as a memorial 
of his beloved fatherland. He had always 
guarded it witli pious care, and shortly before his 
death had requested that if he might not rest in 
Polish soil his body might at least be covered 
with his native earth Chopin’s heart, which had 
beaten so warmly, and suffered so deeply for his 
country, was, according to his desire, sent to the 
land whose sun had shone on his happy youth; 
it is preserved ad interim in the church of the 
Sacred Cross at Warsaw. 

Soon after his death a monument was erected to 
his memory in Pere Lachaise, by the voluntary 
contributions of his friends. It was thought that 
it would be in harmony with Chopin’s wishes if 
the execution of the work were entrusted to the 
sculptor, Clesinger, the husband of ‘Madame 
Sand’s daughter. Unfortunately the memorial 
did not satisfy the expectations of the committee, 
the president of which was Mons. Delacroix. It 
has, however, been allowed to stand as it was 
until now, and has outlived nearly all the sub- 
scribers and those who afterwards looked after 
the grave. 
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No tomb in the cemetery is more visited than 
Chopin’s. For the purposes of renovation, the in- 
numerable inscriptions with which it was covered 
have, unfortunately, had to be removed.* 


* For the many fresh particulars concerning Chopin’s 
last hours which wo have given in this chapter, we are 
indebted to Mons. Ohas. Gavard, of Paris, who during the 
last sad days never left the master’s dying bed. Soon 
after the publication of the first edition of this book, 
Mons. Gavard had the kindness to send us the material 
for the many additions which have been made in this 
second edition. For this our warmest thanks are due. 
Mons. Gavard’s father, as already mentioned, was a 
friend of the great pianist of many years’ standing; 
Elise Gavard, sister of Gavard, jun., was a favourite 
pupil. It was to her that Chopin dedicated his Berceuse 
(Op. 57). Mile. Gavard cherishes the original manu- 
script as one of her most precious memorials of the im- 
mortal teacher. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
CEOPIN AS A MAN. 

S O much light has been thrown in the pre- 
ceding chapters on Chopin as a man, that 
there is little more to say about his personal 
characteristics. He was a model son, an affection- 
ate brother, and a faithful friend. His personal 
appearance was so agreeable and harmonious that 
the eye rested on him with pleasure. His dark 
brown eyes* were cheerful rather than pensive 
his smile was kindly and perfectly good-natured; 
he had a complexion of almost transparent deli- 
cacy, and luxuriant brown hair, as soft as silk; 
his Roman nose was slightly aquiline; all his 
movements were graceful, and he had the manners 
of an aristocrat of the highest rank. Everyone 


* It is inexplicable why Liszt should have frequently 
spoken of his “ blue eyes.’^ 
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with any discernment of true gentility and real 
genius could not but say, on seeing Chopin, 
“there is a distinguished man.” His voice was 
musical and rather subdued. He was not above 
middle height, naturally delicate, and in his 
general appearance resembled his mother. 

One of his lady friends not inaptly remarked 
that "his disposition was joyous, but his heart 
full of dreamy yearning.” Through his nature 
there ran a vein of melancholy and enthusiasm 
(schwarmerei) which was very fascinating. He 
had so much amiability and good-breeding, that 
his physical sufferings, his nervous excitability, 
and the violent antipathies which he felt in 
common with all nervous people never made any 
difference to his behaviour in daily life. He 
rarely spoke about his own feelings or let them be 
perceived lest he should be misunderstood. 

At some houses in Paris he was a daily guest, 
and he always spent the evenings with friends. 
Thus he had the entree of twenty or thirty salons, 
where he met with universal kindness, atten- 
tion and homage. To have transported Frederic 
Chopin, the darling of Princesses and Countesses, 
from this atmosphere of admiring devotion into a 
simple, commonplace circle, would have been 
nothing short of depriving him of the chief end 
of his existence. 
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He had sufficient pride to enable him to com- 
port himself with dignity; he knew, but did not 
over-estimate, his own powers, and recognised 
with friendly fellow-feeling the artistic merits of 
others. 

The following tolerably well-known anecdote 
speaks for the goodness of his disposition. 
Julius Schulhoff arrived in Paris young and quite 
unknown. He learned that Chopin, who was 
already a great invalid and very difficult of ac- 
cess, was to be at Mercieris* pianoforte manufac- 
tory to examine a newly invented instrument for 
transposing. This was in the year 1844. Schul- 
hoff seized this opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the master, and was one of the 
little group awaiting Chopin’s arrival- He ap- 
peared in company with an old friend, a Russian 
bandmaster. Seizing a suitable moment, Schul- 
hoff got himself presented by a lady, who sug- 
gested that Schulhoff should play something. 
Chopin gave a half-grudging assent by a slight 
inclination of the head. He had been so often 
pestered by dilettante tormentors of all kinds. 
Schulhoff sat down to the piano, while Chopin, 
with his back towards him, leaned against the in- 


This establishment is no longer in existence. 

26 
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strument. But even during the short Prelude 
Chopin turned an attentive look at Schulhoff, who 
was playing his new “Allegro brillant en forme 
de Sonate” (Op. i), dedicated to Chopin.* With 
growing interest and drawing nearer and nearer to 
the piano, he listened to the delicate poetical play- 
ing of the young Bohemian. His pale face became 
animated, and by looks and gestures he indicated 
to those present his hearty approval. When 
SchuUiofF had finished, Chopin put out his hand 
saying: “Vous ^tes un vrai artiste — un col- 
logue.” When Schulhoff visited Chopin a few 
days later, and asked permission to dedicate this 
composition to him, the honoured master thanked 
him in the most delightful manner, and said in 
the hearing of some ladies who were present: 
“ Je suis trOs flattO de I’honneur que vous me f aites.” 

Accustomed to comfort and elegance, he liked 
to be surrounded by ohjets de luxe, to have his 
apartments richly carpeted, and filled with orna- 
mental furniture, costly consols, and ilagkres 
covered with presents. He would often entertain 
his friends in his house at recherche Lucullus-like 
suppers. Oh these occasions his wealthy and 
aristocratic lady pupils would frequently lend 

* Publislied by G. S. RicbauH, Paris ; sod Stern and 
Company, Berlin. 
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him their most delicate china. One day it was 
the turn of the wife of the Austrian Ambassador 
He looked at the dinner-set the servants had 
brought, but found that, though handsome, it was 
not quite up to his requirements. So he expressed 
his very grateful thanks, and went himself to the 
leading porcelain manufactory to buy one of the 
most magnificent and most expensive services for 
his supper. 

His dress was stylish and tasteful, and his 
linen, which came from the best shops in Paris, 
dazzlingly white. He did not agree with those 
who say that an artist has a right to neglect his 
appearance. It is said that when he was going 
to play in public he would order in coats from 
different tailors, and, having tried them all on and 
found something to object to in each, he would at 
the last moment borrow one of his pupil (Gut- 
mann), which was a great deal too large for him. 

He used, especially when he first came to live 
in France, to do all he could to help poor Polish 
emigrants, either by recommendations or with 
money and clothes. When Princess Czartoryska 
opened a bazaar for their benefit at the Hotel 
Lambert, Chopin spent more than a thousand 
francs in eluant trifles, which he gave away. His 
generosity in this direction knew no boiinds, and 
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it is not surprising that he left nothing but debts 
when he died.* 

As a boy he had begun his artistic career with 
a concert for the poor, and the last he ever gave 
was for the Polish emigrants in London, although 
to him to give a concert was a disagreeable under- 
taking he never entered upon without reluctance. 
It was this ready sympathy that caused the 
breach with Charles Lipinski, the famous violin- 
ist, who came to Paris in 1835, and gave some 
concerts. Chopin proposed that they should give 
a concert together for the benefit of the Poles, but 
Lipinski refused, saying, that he did not wish to 
compromise himself at St Petersburg, where he 
intended to perform next year. Chopin was so 
indignant at tliis answer that he broke off the 
friendship, and never forgave Lipinski for 
his hard-hearted indifference to his distressed 
countrymen. 

He was always willing to sacrifice himself for 
his friends, but to strangers he was cool and 
reserved. If he found people seeking his ac- 
quaintance and sending him invitations for the 
sake of gaining distinction, he soon put an end to 
the connection. When a rich man, who had asked 
him to dinner that he might amuse the guests by 


* To pay these his efiEects were all put up to auction. 
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his playing, pressed him to perform, Chopin re- 
plied, " Ah, sir, I have dined so sparingly.” But 
when he was sure that he should give real pleasure 
he was never stingy in exercising his talents. The 
famous author, Louis Blanc, writes in his “His- 
toire de la Revolution, 1848” vol. II): 

“When the republican, Gottfried Cavaignac 
(cousin of the celebrated general) was approach- 
ing his end, he expressed a wish to hear music 
once more. I was personally acquainted with 
Chopin, and promised to go and find the artist, 
and bring him back with me, if the doctor would 
consent. When Chopin was informed of the cir- 
cumstances, he set oflf at. once. He was taken into 
a room with rather a bad piano and sat down to 
play. Suddenly a loud sob was heard. Moved 
and excited, Gottfried Cavaignac felt quickened 
with new life, and sat up, with his eyes full of 
tears. Chopin was so much affected that he could 
not go on. Madame Cavaignac bent anxiously 
over her son, who, mustering up all his strength, 
said, in a weak voice, “ Don’t be troubled, mother, 
it is nothing. Oh, what a beautiful art is music I 
Such music and such playing!’” 

Chopin was in general not at all fond of letter- 
writing, and needed some strong motive to induce 
him to take up his pen. The only regular corres- 
pondence he kept up was with his relations and 
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his friend Woyciechowski ; and after 1838 this 
somewhat fell off, his connection with the great 
French authoress and his ill-health being pro- 
bably the cause. He dared not make known to 
his family the full particulars of his manner of 
life, and knowing the strict moral principles of 
his parentsj he preferred to keep secret his liaison 
with George Sand. This gave a certain air of 
embarrassment to his letters, which had formerly 
been so open and unconstrained, that on reading 
them one seemed both to see and hear him. 

“It was often very comical,” says Liszt, to see 
Chopin receive a written invitation to dinner, 
which he either wished or was obliged to decline; 
he would take a long walk and excuse himself in 
person rather than reply by writing.” 

He often accompanied the letters to his sisters 
and his nephews and nieces with articles of dress 
or playthings, and was as delighted as a child 
if he could prepare some surprise for them, while 
he cherished the tiniest remembrance sent him 
from home. It. was a f^te day for him when a 
letter came from Warsaw. He never talked about 
his feelings, but his thoughts were fixed on those 
be loved. He valued so highly any present they 
sent him that he would not suffer anyone to touch 
it or even look at it for long, much less keep it. 

Brought up from a child in the faith of the 
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Romish Church, he did not like to. talk or argue 
about religion, but kept him opinions to himself. 
He rarely took any prominent part in discussions 
on politics or literature, although he eiijoyed 
listening to them. He never obtruded his ideas 
on anyone, but if his beloved art were attacked he 
was instantly up in arms. In the cause of Roman- 
ticism, of which he was a convinced adherent, 
he broke many a lance, and gave abundant proof, 
particularly during the first years of his residence 
in Paris, of his devotion to the principles of that 
school. Its most important representatives at that 
time were Berlioz and Liszt, the ablest, boldest, 
and most persevering opponents of the Classic 
School. In 1832 Chopin, who had grown up amid 
the clamour of this contest, adopted the views of 
Berlioz and Liszt, and joined the party who 
openly discarded the old-fashioned style, from 
which they held as much aloof as from charlatan- 
ism. All through the controversy over the Roman- 
tic school, some of the productions of which 
were real masterpieces, Chopin remained staunch 
to his opinions. He would not make the slightest 
concession to those who did not follow art for 
its own sake, but only used it as a means of ob- 
taining money, fame, or honour. Much as he 
enjoyed the society of fellow artists, he renounced 
it unhesitatingly if convinced that they were 
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Ifoing too fax in their resistance to all innovation, 
ind were endeavouring to restrict his own creative 
efforts. To him art was sacred, and he would 
aever praise a composition or an interpretation 
which he did not think really worthy of being 
commended. 

Exaggeration of any kind in art was most dis- 
tasteful to him. Michael Angelo’s works inspired 
him with horror; Rubens he could not endure. 
Indeed he could never feel any enthusiasm for 
the pictures of his intimate friend Delacroix, 
which is the more extraordinary as the painter 
was an ardent admirer of Chopin’s compositions, 
and in character and intellect the two friends 
closely approached one another. A strange con- 
tradiction that fhe boldest and most poetic spirit 
in tlie realm of music should be unresponsive to 
the grand creations of the greatest French master 
of magnificent colour harmony. 

Chopin never had recourse to artificial means to 
secure the triumph and popularity of his works. 
To his most intimate friends he would sometimes 
say, " I believe that my works will stand on their 
intrinsic merits; whether these be recognised now 
or in the future is immaterial.” 

The extraordinary care and conscientiousness 
with which he finished his works protected him 
from the attacks of those superficial or hostile 
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critics who sought eagerly for the smallest mis- 
take. Early accustomed to the sternest self-ex- 
amination, he threw into his waste-paper basket 
many compositions which others would perhaps 
have proudly handed to their printer. He never 
undertook a work unsuited to his capacities or 
began anything which he was not sure he could 
successfully carry out 

Educated by German masters and on German 
principles, Chopin had a decided preference for 
the music of that country. Hand.el, Gluck, Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart were his ideals of perfection; 
and although he felt the spell of Beethoven’s 
genius, he had less sympathy with its gigantic 
conceptions than with the fascinating charm and 
lovely melodies of Mozart’s compositions. There 
seemed to him in Beethoven’s works a want of 
delicate finish, the proportions were too colossal, 
and the storms of passion too violent. About the 
year 1835, Schubert be gan to be known in Paris, 
principally by his songs. Like all impartial musi- 
cians, Chopin was charmed by their wealth of 
melody ; but he regretted that in his larger works, 
the exuToerance of the composer’s fancy frequently 
led him to overstep the limits of form, and thus 
impair the effect. 

When Chopin first began to attract the atten- 
tion of the musical world in Paris, there were odd 
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stories current about his parentage. Some thought 
he was a German; others, on account of his name, 
a Frenchman. He always protested energetically 
against these suppositions, declaring, with the 
pride of a good patriot, that he was a Pole. His 
nationality and his love for his country were 
shown both in word and deed, appearing not only 
in his generosity, and his voluntarily sharing the 
exile of his unfortunate countrymen, but also in 
his choice of friends and his preference for Polish 
pupils. However, he was not at all addicted to 
boasting of his patriotism. Although of French 
descent on his father’s side, and perfectly familiar 
with the language, his accent still betrayed tlie 
nationality of his mother. 

Just as he drew musical inspiration from the 
Polish folk-songs, so he loved ta imitate tKe 
simple speech of the peasants, which he could ren- 
der to perfection in its crispness and terseness, if 
he were in good spirits. When, for example, in 
a circle of intimate friends his playing had 
created a melancholy impression, he could at once 
disperse it by a counterfeit of the peasant dialect, 
especially that of the Mazovians and Cracovians. 
If a discussion arose as to the comparative merits 
of the different modem languages, he would 
always extol his mother tongue to the skies, and 
could never say enough in praise of its beauty. 
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wealth, sweetness, aptness of expression, and 
masculine power. 

In conunon with many imaginative natures, 
Chopin was, in a greater or less degree, according 
to, his sta.1;e of health, very superstitious. He had 
a dislike to the numbers seven and thirteen; he 
would never undertake anything of importance 
on a Monday or Friday, sharing a belief almost 
universal in Poland that these are unlucky days 
(ferelne). Loitering along the Boulevards, one 
evening after a soir 4 e, in company with some 
friends, among them A. Szmitkowski, to whom 
he dedicated his glorious mazurkas, Op. 59, he 
was joking about his financial troubles. “ I wish,” 
he said, “ that some good genius would put twenty 
thousand francs into my desk. That would set 
'me up once 'for all, and I could indulge in the 
comfort I am so fond of.” That night he dreamt 
that his wish was realised. A few days after, 
on opening a secret drawer of his desk in which 
he kept his money and some much-prized memor- 
ials, he actually found the desired sum. Miss 
Stirling, his pupil and devoted follower, had 
given it to Szmitkowski to put there, after having 
heard from him of Chopin’s wish and strange 
dream. 

Devoted from childhood to his art, he lived 
constantly in the tone-world, and when not listen- 
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ing to music, he thought and dreamed of it. It 
is easy to understand that this incessant preoccu- 
pation would irritate and chafe his naturally 
susceptible nerves, and that his feelings, fancies, 
and even his whole spiritual nature, gradually 
grew into a state of ethereal delicacy. How pain- 
ful, tpo, must have been fhe discord, when he was 
brought into contact with rough reality. He 
would then confi.de to his instrument his inmost 
thoughts, which became more and more melan- 
choly, until at last his heart broke. Liszt says of 
Chopin : " To the modem calm simplicity of devo- 
tion Chopin united the reverent homs^e paid to 
art by the early mediaeval masters. Like them he 
regarded the exercise of his art as a high and holy 
calling, and like them too he was proud of having 
been dedicated by nature to be its priest, amd he 
brought to its service a pious worship which at 
once ennobles and blesses the artist.” These feel- 
ings found expression even in his last hours, as a 
reference to Polish customs will explain. It is 
still a practice, though less common than formerly 
for the dying person to choose the clothes for his 
burial; many, indeed, have them prepared long 
beforehand. Thus are revealed the most secret 
and cherished thoughts, and by worldly but be- 
lieving people, the garments of the cloister are 
often selected for their last dress, especially by 
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women. Men are more generally buried in their 
uniform with their arms laid beside them. 

Chopin, although not only a composer, but one 
of the greatest of pianists (the first of his day as 
many think) gave proportionately the fewest con- 
certs ; yet he wished to be laid in the grave in the 
clothes he had worn on tho^ occasions. A deep 
feeling, springing from the inexhaustible fountain 
of his artistic enthusiasm, doubtless prompted this 
last desire. It was fulfilled. As he lay covered 
with flowers and palm branches in the familiar 
dress, his admirers who surrounded the coffin 
could but exclaim, Frederic Chopin remained true 
to himself, for his last thoughts were of his art. . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CEOFIN AS A OOMPOSEE. 

A S a creative artist, Chopin holds a unique 
position. Confining himself to the com- 
paratively restricted limits of a single in- 
strument, it is, in the opinion of competent 
judges, his especial merit to have been not only a 
thoroughly scientihe musician, but also a true 
poet, whose productions have had the most wide- 
spread influence on all modern pianoforte com- 
posers, an influence not unlike that of Heine in 
the domain of poetry. Poet and musician alike 
give us the most perfect emotional pictures in the 
smallest forms, but with this difference, that while 
Heine’s scepticism had a blighting effect on these 
miniatures, Chopin’s harmonious disposition was 
a fructifying energy. How strongly convinced 
must Chopin have been that his special mission 
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was the enrichment of pianoforte literature, to be 
able to resist the tempting and effective help of 
an orchestra, and to voluntarily restrict himself 
to one instrument, for which he wrote master- 
pieces, of their kind incomparable. Liszt justly 
observes : 

“We are too much accustomed at the present 
day to consider great only those composers who 
have written at least half a dozen operas and ora- 
torios, besides symphonies ; demanding everything 
and more than everything of one musician. 
Widespread as is this idea, its reasonableness is 
very problematical. I have no wish to contest the 
hardly won glory or the real superiority of the 
composers who have adopted the largest forms; 
all I desire is that, in music, size should be esti- 
mated in the same way as in the other arts: a 
painting, such as the ‘Vision of Ezekiel,' or ‘The 
Churchyard,’ by Ruysdael, twenty inches square, 
is placed among the chefs-d’oeuvre, and ranks 
higher thari many larger pictures by a Rubens or 
a Tintoretto. Is B^ranger less of a poet because 
he poured all his thoughts into the narrow limits 
of a song? Is not Petrarch known chiefly by 
his sonnets? How many of his constant readers 
are acquainted with his poem on Africa? We 
cannot but believe that the criticism which denies 
the superiority of an artist like Schubert over one 
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who occupies himself in scoring tame operatic 
melodies, will disappear; and that, henceforth, 
we shall consider the talent displayed and the 
quality of the expression, whatever may be the 
size of the form chosen for its vehicle." 

To give a competent analysis of Chopin’s works 
(a list of which with the opus numbers appears at 
the end of this book) would require a volume to 
itself, and is not necessary for the purposes of 
this biography. I must, therefore, be content with 
a general survey of his compositions, enlarging 
more fully on that species, the origin or, at least, 
the high development of which we owe to his 
genius. 

To fully appreciate their importance we must 
consider the circumstances amid which they were 
written. 

The period to which his earliest compositions 
belong was one of apparent calm. After the 
Battle of Waterloo, which took place ^tween the 
peaceful settlements of the two Congresses of 
Vienna, the nations began to breathe freely once 
again. The Great Conqueror was a captive, and 
for the time the political state of Europe seemed 
quietly ordered. The protracted sanguinary war 
was followed by the longed-fot peace, and with 
this came the hope of a new uprising, and a con- 
sciousness of individual power among the nations. 
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In Poland the national pride grew stronger and 
stronger and impelled the true lovers of their 
country to an active propaganda for the improve- 
ment of its internal affairs. Gradually order 
evolved out of chaos, foreign influences were cast 
off, and foreign customs discontinued. Men of 
genius whose lives were devoted to the search 
after knowledge threw all their energies into the 
discovery of new truths and to casting fresh 
light on old ones. For years the garlands of 
fame had fallen to the lot of brave warriors and 
keen-witted politicians ; it was now the turn 
of the poet, the artist, the savant, to win the 
laurels of renown on the peaceful fields of art 
and learning. Everywhere was the breath of a 
new spiritual life, full of soaring aspiration ; and, 
rising from the exhaustion of the Napoleonic wars, 
the nation was seriously devoting itself to the re- 
vival of art and literature. The idea generally 
prevailed that culture depended upon the life and 
habits of the people; also that the classical type 
was not exactly suited to the Polish national 
character. 

The new poetical tendency as well as the new 
sestheticism and philosophy found their repre- 
sentative in Casimir Brodzinski. As Professor of 
Polish Literature at Warsaw University and as 
member of the Scientific Society, he promulgated 

27 
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his ideas ex cathedra^ and popularised them by 
articles in widely read newspapers, lie thus suc- 
ceeded in attracting a number of talented young 
men to his banner; and then began the battle — 
day by day becoming more passionate and bitter 
— ^between the Classicists and the Romanticists. 
On one side stood the adherents of the old prin- 
ciples in literature; on the other the younger 
generation ever ready to be attracted by new ideas, 
such mm as Bogdan Zaleski, Sewerin Goszczyn- 
ski, Anton Malczewski, Stephan Witwicki, Moritz 
Goslawski, and later on Slowacki and Sigismund 
Krasinski. The great poet Mickiewicz,* the 
author of "Grazyna” and “Dziady,” supported 
by the influence of the historians, Lelewel and 
Brodzinski, stood at the head of the Romantic 
School, and by his genius triumphed over the 
other school Just at the time when the contest 
between the Classicists and Romanticists was at 
its height, Chopin felt the impulse within him tc 
be not only an executive but a aeative artist. 
Living among young men, who were enthusiastilt 
about folk-poetry, regarding it — and not without 
reason — as the basis of all poetry, Chopin sought 


* The poems of Mickiewicz have been translated into 
nearly every living language, and specially well into 
German, They are full of thought and poetic feeling 
and are rich in colouring. 
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out national melodies for himself, seeking by 
careful artistic presentation to secure for them a 
lasting place in musical literature. In this he 
thoroughly succeeded, better, indeed, than any 
other composer had done. No one was so well 
able to reproduce the peculiar melancholy strain 
which runs through all the Polish melodies. A 
spontaneity, at once noble and natural, pervades 
Chopin’s music. It is the complement or rather 
the illustration of the national poetry. As an 
eminent Polish historian has said: — "Chopin’s 
music is of supreme importance because it repre- 
sents the nation more gloriously in the domain of 
the tone art than that of any other composer. It 
gives us the honour of an independent position 
such as we had never attained before. It is drawn 
from the same source as the national poetry.” 

The same author* has a further reference to 
Chopin in Chap. 2 of Alfred de Musset’s “Con- 
fessions d’un enfant du siecle,” a passage which 
characterises the terrible malady of the age with 
wonderful poetic and psychological insight: — 
“When the war was ended and Caesar banished, 
and every wall was adorned with portraits of 
Wellington and Blticher with the superscription 
‘ Salvatoribus Mtmdi,’ a young generation sat 

* Count Stanislaus Tamowski, Professor of Foolish 
Literature at the Cracow University. 
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out national melodies for himself, seeking by 
careful artistic presentation to secure for them a 
lasting place in musical literature. In this he 
thoroughly succeeded, better, indeed, than any 
other composer had done. No one was so well 
able to reproduce the peculiar melancholy strain 
which runs through all the Polish melodies. A 
spontaneity, at once noble and natural, pervades 
Chopin’s music. It is the complement or rather 
the illustration of the national poetry. As an 
eminent Polish historian has said: — “Chopin’s 
music is of supreme importance because it repre- 
sents the nation more gloriously in the domain of 
the tone art than that of any other composer. It 
gives us the honour of an independent position 
such as we had never attained before. It is drawn 
from the same source as the national poetry.” 

The same author* has a further reference to 
Chopin in Chap. 2 of Alfred de Musset’s “Con- 
fessions d’un enfant du si^le,” a passage which 
characterises the terrible malady of the age with 
wonderful poetic and psychological insight: — 
“When the wax was ended and Caesar banished, 
and every wall was adorned with portradts of 
Wellington and Bliicher with the superscription 
‘ Salvatoribus Mundi,’ a young generation sat 

* Count Stanislaus Tarnowski, Professw of Polish 
Literature at the Cracow University. 
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in gloomy contemplation amid the ruins. In its 
veins flowed the same warm blood which had 
been poured through the world in streams. Its 
dreams were of the snows of Moscow and the 
sands of Egypt ; its soul was filled with lofty as., 
piration and unattainable desire, for look where 
one would, to the heaven above or the earth be- 
neath, all was empty and desolate. The riper 
minds had lost all faith, the learned lived in an 
eternal contradiction, and the poets prophesied 
despair. A sickening hopelessness raged like a 
pest in the civilised world.” 

Among all those whose hearts were filled with 
love for their country and sadness over her 
terrible humiliations, and who expressed these 
feelings in their works, Chopin’s was the tenderest, 
gentlest soul, the most refined and fascinating 
personality. The handsome appearance of the 
outer man, and the dreamy poetry of his nature 
which he translated into his music, gave him 
special distinction and pre-eminence The shat- 
tering blows of fate, which at the beginning of 
1830, brought Poland to the verge of ruin could 
not but influence the creations of every Polish 
artist. B. Liebelt, one of the chief Polish poets 
of that period, sang from the depths of his soul : 

. “ Die traute Heimaih bietet nns kein Gltick, 
Erliegt das Yaterland dem Missgescluck.” 
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How could Chopin sing the joyful song of a 
happy heart ? He would have had to assume a 
cheerfulness he did not feel, which would have 
been very irksome to him, for like every great man 
he was at his best when he unreservedly gave him- 
self up to the promptings of his genius. The fire 
and spirit of youth burned, indeed, within him, 
and sweet melodies would flow from his fingers; 
but beneath the smile was ever a tear — the tribute 
to the fatherland, and the brethren who had fallen 
in her behalf. 

It is interesting to watch the growth and de- 
velopment of Chopin’s talents in relation to the 
different schools of composition. Although under 
the influence of none in particular, and not fol- 
lowing the guide of any of the leading spirits of 
the day, he showed a slight and brief preference 
for Hummel, whom he took as a model, especially 
with regard to his passage work. We can trace 
this master’s influence in the form of some of 
Chopin’s early works, but in all of them there is 
individuality in the choice of thoughts. The 
leaning to Hummel is chiefly discernible in his 
rondos; but in the “Don Juan” variations and the 
fantasia on Polish airs, that boldness and fresh- 
ness of thought, independence of working, and 
originality of conception, which at once gave him 
a prominent position among contemporary com- 
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posers, are already apparent. The lavish display 
of sentiment, youthful grace and energy, hopeful- 
ness and melancholy, show how unquenchable 
were the springs of his genius. Indeed so vast 
was the wealth of his ideas that, as was remarked 
in referring to his early works, he never repeated 
the same thought in the same manner, but by the 
most tasteful arabesques, or choice changes of 
harmony, imparted to its every return a renewed 
interest. He was very clever in turning to account 
all the embellishments and fioritures character- 
istic of the old Italian style of vocal music. 

Chopin’s earliest works are undoubtedly the 
result of the musical tendencies of the age; 
traditional forms opened to him the gates of the 
temple where the greatest masters of the piano- 
forte sit enthroned. But into these forms he in- 
fused his own creative talent. Chopin’s imagina- 
tion struck deeper chords than that of previous 
pianoforte composers; he inaugurated a new era 
(as he wrote to Eisner) and cut a way for himself, 
not for the sake of surpassing others, but by the 
unconscious impulse of his own originality. 

In his youthful years he occasionally availed 
himself of the resources of the orchestra; but 
never afterwards except for the Polonaise, Op. 22. 
In the orchestral colouring a certain timidity is 
frequently perceptible, owing, ’ perhaps, to an 
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ignorance of the capacities of the different instru- 
ments. He showed a preference for the violon- 
cello; its elegiac tone was in harmony with his 
own nature. Besides the Polonaise, Op. 3, he also 
composed, with Franchomme, a duet, on motives 
from “Robert le Diable” (a work without any 
special merit, written in accordance with the taste 
of the day), and shortly before his death, the 
Sonata in G minor. Op. 65, for piano and 'cello, 
the first movement of which is of surpassing 
beauty. 

Among the works for piano alone, the Sonatas, 
as being his largest compositions, claim our first 
attention. The earliest, published as Op. 4, dedi- 
cated to Eisner, shows a striving after classic 
forms, but does not give us the idea that the com- 
poser was working from inspiration; his wishes 
and capacities do not seem always to correspond, 
and the work altogether awakens no lasting in- 
terest. The third movement is most worthy of 
notice, but tiiis does not satisfy us completely ; it 
sounds rather forced and laboured, probably on 
account of the unusual f measure. Incomparably 
more important is the Sonata in B flat minor. Op. 
35. The anxious character of the first theme is 
happily contrasted with the exuberant song of 
the seepnd motive; and the Funeral March could 
only have been written by one in whpse spul thp 
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pain and mourning of a whole nation found its 
echo. 

The more dramatic Sonata, in B minor, Op. 58, 
is better adapted by the brilliancy of its orna- 
mentation for a concert performance. The com- 
poser seems to have found it difficult to keep the 
exuberance of thought within due proportions, 
especially in the Adagio. In the development of 
the first theme in the first movement, there is a 
certain want of repose which is only made up for 
by the wonderful cantilene in D major. Chopin 
is generally less successful when writing in stricter 
forms which hamper the bold flight of his fancy. 
His inventive power and melodic wealth were so 
abundant that it was irksome to him to work out 
his themes systematically; and his Sonatas, with 
respect to technical form, sometimes appear un- 
finished; while in a style of composition more 
congenial to his genius he could permit his rich 
imagination to have freer play. 

Chopin was very partial to the dan<% forms — 
mazurka, polonaise, waltz, tarantelle, cracovienne, 
and bolero— which he first truly idealised. Out 
of the large number of his mazurkas it is difficult 
to tell to which to award the pahn; so wide a 
scope do they offer for individual taste. Among 
the best — which, by their gay or melancholy cliar- 
acter, appear so diverse but are all alike character- 
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ised by the same rhythm — ^must undoubtedly be 
reckoned, Op. 7, Nos. 2 and 3 ; Op. 17, Nos. i and 
2 ; Op. 24, No. 2; Op. 30, No. 3; Op. 33, No. 4. 
The Mazurkas, Op. 24, No. 4; Op. 50, No. 3; Op. 
63, No. 3, which axe distinguished not only by 
poetical charm but also by contrapuntal still, axe 
worthy of mention. Some of those mazurkas are 
almost more effective which, in spite of the trip- 
ping dance measure, display a tinge of melan- 
choly, as if the composer had only indulged in 
a momentary diversion and narcotic intoxication 
to return the more sadly to his original gloom. 
The most striking mazurka of this class is Op. 56, 
No. 2. 

Tradition assigns tp the polonaise the following 
origin. When the dynasty of the Jagellons died 
out, Henry of Anjou, son of Catherine de Medicis, 
afterwards Henry III, was, in 1573, elected King 
of Poland. The following year he received the 
representatives of the nation in solemn state at 
Cracow Castle; and the gentlemen made their 
wives slowly defile before the king, keeping step 
to an accompaniment of music. Every time a 
foreign prince was elected to the throne this cere- 
mony was repeated, and from it was gradually 
developed the national dance of the polonaise, 
which has kept its place in Europe up to the 
present day. In the slow sweeping measure of 
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the polonaise there is much stateliness and gravity, 
and the turnings and changes seem like the echo 
of the murmurs from the active life of the old 
Polish nobility. It used always to be danced 
■with the sabre called “ Carabella.” Prince 
Michael Oginski and afterwards Kurpinski were 
the first to treat it artistically, a circumstance 
which contributed in some measure to their reputa- 
tion; after them, non-Polish composers, such as 
Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, .Spohr, etc., made it 
into an independent musical form, and wrote 
works on the model of the polonaise ; until 
Chopin ennobled it with his own poetry and ideal 
l)eauty, and once more infused into it a distinc- 
tively Polish cast of thought. 

Chopin’s polonaises may be divided into two 
groups : the one with its marked rhythm, display- 
ing the martial element; the other the dreamy 
melancholy feeling peculiar to ('hopin. To the 
first order I should assign the Polonaises in A 
major. Op. 40, No. i ; F sharp minor. Op. 44 ; and 
A flat major. Op. 53. For simplicity of form and 
characteristic nationality of sentiment the prefer- 
ence must be given to the Polonaise in A major; 
although musically inferior and deficient in 
poetry — ^for it is forte almost throughout, and the 
themes are not well contrasted — it is effective on 
account of its chivalric ring and natural dignity. 
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The grandest and boldest is undoubtedly the F 
sharp- minor Polonaise, dedicated to Princess 
Beauvau, sister to Countess Delphine Potocka. 
The gloomy colouring and wildly defiant char- 
acter of the chief theme are suddenly interrupted 
by a charming intermezzo in the mazurka style. 
Almost equally marvellous is the dreamy finale, 
in which, while the right hand holds the C sharp 
— to which the semitone D wailingly falls like a 
heavy appoggiatura — in the left hand the ener- 
getic theme dies away to the gentlest pianissimo. 
The majestic A flat major Polonaise is one of his 
most brilliant works. 

Chopin’s nervous system was so much affected 
by his illness that, for some time afterwards, his 
restless imagination would not permit him to 
sleep. One night, while playing the newly 
finished work, he fancied — ^being at the time in a 
state of extreme nervous tension — ^that the doors 
opened, and that a great company of Polish 
knights and noble ladies in the old costume (robe 
ronde et cornettes) came in and marched past him. 
He was so much perturbed by this vision that he 
rushed out through the opposite door and would 
not return to his room for the rest of the night. 
Indeed the middle movement in E major, with the 
long crescendo in the bass, so vividly conjures up 
an approaching band of knights, galloping over 
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a plain in the pale light of the moon, that one 
hears in fancy the tramp of the fiery steeds and 
the clatter of arms. 

The second group comprises the Polonaises in 
C sharp and E fiat minor, Op. 26; the Polonaise 
in C minor. Op. 40, No. 2 ; and three in D minor, 
B flat major, and F minor. Op. yi, published by 
Fontana. The two first, dedicated to J. Des- 
sauer, are pre-eminent for nobility of sentiment. 
They were composed at a time when Chopin was 
at the summit of his greatness, when his vigor- 
ous and original mind, unhampered by trivial 
considerations about form, created for itself the 
form best adapted to its conceptions. For ex- 
ample, the first Polonaise (C sharp minor) not 
only has a melody of uncommon beauty, but there 
is also a rare depth of character in the apparently 
bold, incoherent themes with which the work 
begins. While the grand rhythmical swing of 
the first theme depicts manly courage, which is 
tempered by a gentle love theme, the second sub- 
ject, with the exception of the lightning-like pas- 
sages in the right hand, is of a soothing character; 
then the original D fiat major motive leads to a 
conclusion of unrufiied peace. None of the later 
polonaises contain a double motion of the melody, 
as we find in the last part of this. The second 
number of the same opus (E flat minor) is mys- 
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terious, gloomy, and terrifying; it seems to picture 
the suffering Poles banished in chains to Siberia. 

The Fantasie-Polonaise in A flat major, Op. 61, 
holds a position distinct from either of these 
groups. It is intended to represent the national 
struggles and contests, and concludes, therefore, 
with a pompous hymn of victory. Chopin’s firm 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the Polish nation 
after its many bitter trials — a feeling so well de- 
picted in the poetry of Mickiewicz, Krasinski, and 
frequently of Slowacki, the greatest poets of that 
period — speaks out very clearly in this the most 
finished of his larger pianoforte works. 

Chopin’s waltzes (Op. 18, 34, 42, 64, 69 and 70), 
partly because they are the least technically diffi- 
cult, partly on account of the popularity of this 
dance form, have become most widely known. 
Musically considered, they offer less of interest 
and novelty than his other compositions. What 
they lose in the rhythm of the dance they gain in 
innate' grace and outward brilliancy, such as no 
composer hitherto had been able to impart to this 
form. The most interesting are those which are 
pervaded by that peculiar, dreamy melancholy 
vein, which is one of the chief charms of Chopin’s 
muse. Such are the Waltzes in A minor and C 
sharp minor, the latter inclining in the third and 
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fourth bars to the mazurka measure, for which 
Chopin always showed a preference. 

The four Ballades (Op. 23, 38, 47 and 52), are 
among the hnest and most original of his works. 
They contain so much that is new and varied in 
form that critics long hesitated to what category 
they should assign them. Some regarded them 
as a variety of the rondo; others, with more ac- 
curacy, called them “poetical stories.” Indeed, 
there is about them a certain narrative character 
which is particularly well rendered by the | and 
I time, and which makes them differ essentially 
from the traditional forms. Chopin himself said 
to Schumann, on the occasion of their meeting 
at Leipsic, that he had been inspired to the 
creation of the ballades by some poems of Mickie- 
wicz. The first and perhaps the best known in G 
minor. Op. 23, is inflamed by wild passion, and 
the second and third have a predominantly 
idyllic chwacter. The fourth, and technically the 
most difficult, is, perhaps, for this reason the least 
known. The critics who, with the exception of 
Robert Schumann, unanimously condemned 
Chopin’s larger works, made a fierce onslaught 
on this ballade. For the satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of its manifold beauties, not only consider- 
able mechanical skill, but also subtle musical 
perception aure required. 
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Almost the same thing may be said of' the 
scherzi as of the ballades : they did not exist 
before Chopin, or at least not in the same measure 
of independence, daring boldness, and almost 
Shakespearean humour. In the most well known 
of these, the one in B flat minor, Op. 31, the first 
theme is obstinately gloomy, yet not despondent 
but defiant; and scarcely less fine is the clever 
and expressive second subject in A major. To 
appreciate to the full Chopin’s creative powers 
his pianoforte pieces must be compared with those 
of his contemporaries, for the scherzi still appear 
so modem that it might, well be said they were 
thirty years in advance of their time. 

In daimoniac and drastic power the B minor 
Scherzo, Op. 20, and the C sharp minor. Op. 39, 
resemble the B flat minor Scherzo, Op. 31; while 
the one in £ minor. Op. 54, presents a kindlier 
face. The rhythm of the scherzi, far more than 
of the mazurkas, expresses a certain spirited op- 
position, a fascinating arrogance; and as the 
dance forms to which the mazurkas and polon- 
aises in part still belonged were completely oblit- 
erated by the broad, melodious middle theme of 
the scherzi, the examples we have of the scherzo 
may be regarded as a wonderfully true expression 
of Chopin’s courageous and original individuality 
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— outwardly, decisive; inwardly, noble, amiable 
and poetic. 

The nocturnes appear, at first sight, to have 
most affinity with forms already created. Field, 
for a long time erroneously looked upon as 
Chopin's master, was the author of this form : but 
the difference of treatment by the two composers 
is apparent in its very likeness. Field was satis- 
fied with writing tender, poetical and rather 
melancholy pieces; while Chopin not only intro- 
duced the dramatic element, but displayed, in a 
striking manner, a marvellous enrichment of har- 
mony and of the resources of pianoforte composi- 
tion. Among his best productions of this kind 
are the Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 (in doppio movi- 
mento); the beautiful D flat major Nocturne, Op. 
27, with its profusion of delicate -fioritures; and 
also the one in G minor. Op. 37, which keeps up a 
ceaseless moan, as if harping on some sad thought 
until interrupted by a church-like movement in 
chords, whose sadly comforting strains resemble 
the peacefulness of the grave. The following 
Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2, contains in the middle 
movement, perhaps the most beautiful melody 
Chopin ever wrote, to which one can never listen 
without a sense of the deepest emotion and hap- 
piness. Op. 48, No. I, in C minor, is broad and 
most imposing with its powerful intermediate 
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movement, which is a complete departure from the 
nocturne style. The nocturne, published post- 
humously as Op. 72, was written in 1827, and 
bears evident traces of that youthful period. 

The Preludes (Op. 28 and 45) and the four Im- 
promptus (Op. 29, 36, 51 and 66) show a slight 
leaning towards the nocturnes — as, for example, 
the unhappily little known but riclily modulated 
Prelude in C sharp minor. Op. 45 ; also the D flat 
major. Op. 28, No. 15, with a splendid middle 
movement in C sharp minor, and the Impromptu 
in F sharp major. Op. 36 — and partake partly of 
the nature of a study — as, for example, the Im- 
promptus in A flat major and G flat major, with 
their melodious middle movements; and the Pre- 
ludes, Op. 28, Nos. I, 3, 8, 16, 19 and 23 — and are 
also in part hasty sketches in which the composer, 
in spite of the smallness of their dimensions, 
gives us the most clever imaginative pictures. 
Some of them — such as those in £ minor and B 
minor — are real gems, and would alone suffice to 
immortali.se the name of Chopin as a poet. 

Chopin deserves especial honour for having per- 
fected the study. Some of his studies serve purely 
technical purposes, but others are intellectually 
interesting. 

The works which Fontana published at Schles- 
inger’s in Berlin after Chopin’s death — ^Fantasie- 
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Impromptu, Op, 66; Quatre Mazurkas, Op. 6;; 
Quatre Mazurkas, Op. 68; Deux Vaises, Op. 69: 
Trois Vaises, Op. 70; Trois Polonaises, Op. 71; 
NDCturne, Marche Funfebre, Trois Ecossaises, Op. 
72; Rondeau pour deux pianos, Op. 73; sixteen 
Polish Songs, Op. 74 — are, with the exception of a 
few such, as Op. 66, which are well worthy of the 
name of their composer, of less musical value. 
Chopin wished them to be destroyed after his 
death, or at least not published. The last mazurka, 
senza fine, composed a few days before he died, is 
sad, very sad, like the last days of the great mas- 
ter. He showed by this swem song and by his 
yearning after the home of his happy youth, that 
in the very last hour of his creative inspiration he 
remained faithful to his national music and to his 
sorely tried fatherland. 

The sixteen Polish songs were written without 
any titles. If he met with any new and beautiful 
poetry in his native tongue, he would set it to 
music, not for publication but for his own 
pleasure. Thus these songs gradually accumu- 
lated between 1824 and 1844. Many have been 
lost because, in spite of the requests of his friends, 
the composer constantly put off committing them 
to paper; others were sung in Poland without 
anything positive beii^ known as to their origin, 
but xt is pretty certainly conjectxired that Chopin 
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was their composer. Among these must be men- 
tioned the popular and formerly much sung “ The 
Third of May." 

Unimportant in a musical point of view, it 
could not be expected that they would be diffused 
beyond the confines of Poland. They sprang 
from the seed of the nation’s new poetic growth, 
scattered as if by accident on Chopin’s receptive 
soul ; they are simple flowers which do not dazzle, 
but by their sweet perfume and peculiar delicacy 
delight sympathetic hearts. 

In conclusion mention must be made of 
Chopin’s two biggest works — the Pianoforte Con- 
certos in E minor. Op. ii, and F minor. Op. 21. 
They are an undoubted adonunent to any vir- 
tuoso’s programme. That their composer laid 
considerable store upon them we gather from 
several letters to his friends during their progress, 
in which he set forth his ideas about them — the 
proposal for their orchestration and so on. And 
after each rehearsal or performance he would 
describe the effect they produced on players and 
hearers. Nowhere else in his letters do we find 
so much description and criticism of his own 
worlcs. Any further discussion of these import- 
ant concertos is, therefore, superfluous. 

Prematurely as Chopin’s career closed, he was a 
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pathfinder among composers, and this for the king 
of instruments — the piano. And his memory is 
doubly precious to us because he was supreme as 
an artist and irresistibly lovable as a man. 
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LIST OF CHOPIN’S WORKS. 


1 . WORKS WITH OPUS NUMBERS. 

( a) Published in> his life-time. 

Title, 

Ifos, 

1. Premier Rondeau, 0 minor, pour le piano. Dddid 

h Mme. de Ldnde. 

Brezeeina, Warsaw. 
Schlesinger, Berlm. 

2. La ci darem la mano, B flat major, yari4 pour le 

piano, avec accomp. d’Orchestre. D4di6 h Mons^ 
Woychiechowsky. 

Ballinger, Vienna. 

8. Introduction et Polonaiae brillante, 0 major, pour 
piano et violoncelle. Dedi^es i Mons. Joseph 
Merk. 

Mechetti^ Vienna, 

4. Senate, 0 minor, pour le piano (oeuvre posthume). 

Dedid h Mons. Joseph Eisner. 

Easlinger, Vienna, 

5. Rondeau h la Mazur, F major, pour le piano. 

D4di4 k Mdlle. la Gomtesse Alexandrine de 
Moriolles.. 

Brezezina, Warsaw, 
Eofmeister^ Leipsic. 
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6. Quatrc MassurkftH, F filiarp minor, V «har|) minor, 

K major, K flat minor, pour lo piano. DtHlioes 
h, M<dllo. la (‘omtesHe Paulino IMator. 

Kiftitirr, LeipHtc, 

7. Cinq MassurkaH, B fiat major, A minor, F minor, 

A flat major, C major, Ooditw ii Mons, .Johim, 

Kiafnvr, Lc}pH'n\ 

8* Promior Trio, (I minor, pour piano, violin «t vio- 
loncolle. Dodi<^ k Mons. lo X^rinco Antoine 
Eadziwill. 

Kiafncr, Lelime, 

9. Trois Nocturnes, B minor, K flat major, B major. 
D4di^s k Mme. Camille Pleyel. 

Kistnei^ Letpsic, 

10. Bouze Qrandes Etudes, C major, A minor, 15 

major, C sharp minor, (I flat major, E flat 
minor, 0 major, F major, F minor, A flat major, 
E flat major, C minor. B4di^s k Mons. Franz 
Liszt. 

Kisfncr, Lehmc, 

11. Grand Concerto, E minor, pour lo ])iano, avoc 

Orcliestre. B4di4 k Mons. Fr. Kalkbronnor. 

Kintiier, Leiimc. 

12. Variations brillantes, B major, pour lo piano, sur 

le Bondeau favori do liudovio do Harold, **Je 
vends des Scapulaires.” B^li^es k Mdlle. Emma 
Horsford. 

BrMkopf and lldrtel, Leipsic, 

IS. Grande Fantaisie, A major, pour le piano sur des 
airs polonais, aveo Orchostre. B^di4 k Mons. 
J. P. Pixis. 

Kutner^ Leipsic, 

14. Krakowiak grand rondeau de Concert, F major, 
pour le piano, aveo Orcliestre. B4di4 k Mme. 
le Prinoesse Adam Czartoryska. 

Kiafnar, Leipnic. 
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15. Trois Nocturnes, F major, F sharp major, Or 
minor, pour le piano. I)edi4 h, Mons. l^erd. 
Hiller. 

Breithopf and EdHel, Leipsic. 

16. Rondeau, E filQt major. Dedid h Mdlle. Caroline 

Hartmann. 

Breithopf and UdHel, Leigmc. 

17. Quatre Mazurkas, B major, E minor, A flat major, 

A minor. Dediees k Mme. Lina Freppa. 

Breithopf and Sdrtel, Lei%mc. 

18. Grande Valee brillante, E flat major. D^i^ k 

Mdlle. Laura Horsford. 

* Breithopf and Martel, Leipsie. 

ID. Bolero, C major. B^die k Mme. la Oomtesse E. 
de Flauhault. 

Peters, Leipzic. 

20. Premier Scherzo, B major. Dddid k Mons. T. 

Albrecht. 

Breithopf and Mdrtel, Leipsie, 

21. Second Concerto, F minor, aveo Orchestre. D^did 

k Mme. la Comtesse Belphine Potocka. 

Breithopf and Mdrtel, Leipsie, 

224 Grande Polonaise brillante, E flat major, pr^c^d^e 
d’un Andante spianato avec Orchestre. B4di4e 
k Mme. la Baronne d’Este. 

Breithopf and Martel, Leipsie. 

23. Ballade, G minor. I>6di6 k Mons. le Baron de 

Stockhausen. 

Breithopf and MdHel, Leipsie, 

24. Quatre Mazurkas, G minor, C major, A flat major, 

B minor. Dedi4es k M. le Comte de Perthuis. 

Breithopf and Mdrtel, Leipsie, 

25. Douze Etudes, A flat major, F minor, P major, 

A minor, E minor, G slaarp minor. C sham 
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mtmir, D fliit ttmjor, (» Ant itinjiir, H tnitior, 
A minor, (' mtitor. k MniiF« lii C'otiiu*iiiii» 

irArgiitift. 

Hrrifhfpj ttml Uiirhl^ Leiimict 

UU. Doiix PolimniHi*H, C‘ nli<ir|i ttiiiior, K Ant minor. 
DihHiW k Monn. $$, ili*Hiiitttor. 

lUrifknft/ uuti ihitfrit 

*27. Ditux N«H'turn<«n, <’ ntinrti tiiiitor, D ttnt mnjor, 
Ddflii^ k Mim\ In C*omii«nm* ffApinmn. 

Hrriiktipl and ildrlrl^ Lfi/Mir. 

28. Vin«t tiiiniro Prolmlon. k Moiw. T. C\ 

Kfwnier. 

iireiikopf and Udrhtt Lfipnk, 

*211. Impromptu, A Ant titnior. DMt4 k Mdib. in Com* 
tme do Ijobfttt. 

BrtUkap/ and HMet^ LWimiV. 

do. Quntro Mimurkan, (' minor, B minor, D Ant major, 
0 nhnrp minor. 

Jirniikopt and Udriel^ Leiimk. 

81. Douxikme Eohorno, II mitior. DMid k Milo, In 

<7omioiiie Adklo do KAmtonniotit. 

HreHkapf oml Lriptik, 

82. Dimx Noctiirnoo, B major, A Atii major. DdcHdn 

k Mnio. la Bnronno do Bitllng. 

Brhlnmngert Bttiin, 

83. Quntro Manurkaa, Q idiarp minor, D major, (• 

major, B minor. Dididoa k Milo, la VomUma 
Mostowoka, 

Brnithopf and Hdrint, £«ip«te. 

84. Troio Valaon brillantoo, A Aat major, A minor, F 

major. 

Brtiihopf and ffdrCol, L^ip»h, 

85. Sonate, B minor, aooo unt Karoho fnnbbro. 

Bmiikopf and BMef, Ltipsir, 
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48. Deux Nocturnes, O minor, F sharp minor. Dedies 

k Mdlle, L, Duperre. 

Breitkopf and Hdrtel, Leipsic. 

49. Fantaisie, F minor. Dediee a Mine, la Princesse 

C. de Souzzo. 

Breitkopf and Hartely Leipsic. 

50. Trois Mazurkas, G major, A flat major, C sharp 

minor. Dediees a Mons. Leon Smitzkowski. 

Spina y Vienna. 
Breitkopf and Hartely Leipsic. 

61. Allegro Vivace, Troisieme Impromptu, G flat 
major. Dedie a Mme. la Comtesse Esterhazy. 

Hofmeister, Leipsic. 

52. Quatrieme Ballade, F minor. Dedie k Mme. la 

Baromie 0. de. Rothschild. 

Breitkopf and Hdrtely Leipsic. 

53. Muiti^me Polonaise, A flat major. Dedie k Mons. 

A, Leo. 

Breitkopf and Hartely Leipsic. 

54. Scherzo, No. 4, E major. Dedie k Mdlle. J. de 

Carman. 

Breitkopf and Hartely Leipsic. 

55. Deux Nocturnes, F minor, E flat major. Dedies 

k Mdlle, J. W. Stirling. 

Breitkopf and Hartely Leipsic. 

56. Trois Mazurkas, A minor, A flat major, F sharp 

minor. Dedi4es a Mdlle. 0. Maberly. 

Breitkopf and Hartely Leipsic. 

57. Berceuse, D flat major. Dediee k Mdlle. Elise 

Gavard. 

Breitkopf and Hdrtely Leipsic. 

58. Senate, B minor. Dedie k Mme. la Comtesse FI. 

de Perthuis. 

rt/nrl TT/i-X-? f . • 
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59. Trois Mazurkas, A minor, A flat major, F sliarj^ 

minor. 

Fri edUi ncler, Berlin. 

60. Barcarolle, F sharp major. Bedio k Mine, la 

Baronne de Stockhausen. 

Breitkopf and Bartel, Leipsie. 

61. Polonaise-Fantaisie, A flat major. D4die It Mme. 

A. Veyret. 

Breitkopf and Bartel, Leipsic. 

62. Deux Nocturnes, B major, E major. Dedies a 

Mdlle. R. de Koiineritz. 

Breitkopf and Bartel, Leipsic, 

63. Trois Mazurkas, B major, F minor, C sharp minor. 

Dediees k Mme. la Comtesse L. Czosnowska. 

Breitkopf and Bartel, Leipsic. 

'64. Trois Vaises, D flat major, C sharp minor, A flat 
major. No. 1. Dediee k Mme. la Comtesse 
Potocka. No. 2, k Mme. la Baronne de Roths- 
child. No. 3^ a Mme. la Baronne Bronicka. 

Breitkopf and Bartel, Leipsic. 

65. Senate, G minor, pour piano et violoncello. , 
Dedi5 a Mens. A. Franchomme. 

Breitkopf and Bartel, Leipsic. 


(h) Fosthumous Works. 

66. Fantaisie-Impromi)tu, C sharp minor. 

Schlesinger, Berlin. 

67. Quatre Mazurkas, G major, composed in the year 

1835 ; G minor, 1849 ; C major, 1836 ; A minor, 
1846. 

Schlesinger, Berlin. 

68. Quatre Mazurkas, C major, 1830 ; A minor, 1827 ; 

F major, 1830 ; F minor, 1849. 

Schlesinger, Berlin, 
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69. Deux Vaises, F minor, 1836; B minor, 1829. 

Sclilesbvgei\ Berlin, 

70. Trois Vaises, G flat major, 1835; F minor, 1843; 

D flat major, 1830. 

Schlesinger^ Berlin, 

71. Trois Polonaises, D minor, 1827; B major, 1828; 

F minor, 1829. 

ScJilesinger, Berlin, 

72. Nocturne, E minor, 1827. Marche funebre, C 

minor, 1829, et trois Ecossaises, D major, G 
major, D flat major, 1830. 

Schlesinger, Berlin, 

73. Rondeau, C major, pour deux pianos, 1828. 

Schlesinger, Berlin, 

74. Siebzehn polnisclie Lieder von WitTricki, Mickie- 

vriez, Zaleski, etc., for solo with pianoforte 
accompaniment. German version by Ferd. 
Gumbert. 

Schlesinger, Berlin, 

74. 1 Madchens AVunsch, G major. Stephan Wit- 

wicki. 

2 Fnihling, G minor. Stephan AVitwieki. 

3 Triibe AVellen, F sharp minor. Stephan A^Tit- 

wicki. 

4 Bacchanal, C major. Stephan AVitwicki. 

5 ATas ein junges Madchen liebt, A major. 

Stephan AVitwicki. 

6 Mir aus den Augen, F minor. Adam Mickie- 

wicz. 

7 Der Bote, D major. Stephan AVitwicki. 

8 Mein Geliebter, D major. Bohdan Zaleski. 

9 Eine Melodie, G major. Anonym. (Sieginund 

Krasinski. 

10 Der Reitersmann vor der Schlacht, A flat major. 

Stephan AA'itwieki. 

11 Zwei Leichen, D minor. Bohdan Zaleski. 

12 Meine Freuden, G flat major. Adam Mickie- 

wicz. 
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13 Melancliolie, A minor. B. Zaleski. 

14 Das Ringlein, E flat major. Steplian Witwicki. 

15 Die Heimkelir, C minor. Steplian Witwieki. 

16 Lithanisclies Lied, F major. Stephan "Witwicki, 

17 Grabgesang, E flat minor. Stephan Witwicki. 


2. WORKS WITHOUT OPUS NUMBERS. 

Title, Original FuhUsher, 

Trois Nouvelles Etudes, P minor, A flat major, D flat 
major, extraites de la Methode des Methodes. 

Sehlesinger, Berlin, 

Grand Duo Concertante, E major, pour piano and violon- 
celle sur des themes de Robert le Diable ’’ par 
F. Chopin et A. Franchomme. 

Schott, Jlayence. 


Mazurka, A minor. 

Variations, E major, sur un air National Allemand. 

Easlinger^ Vienna, 

Variations, E major, dans FHexameron : Morceau de 
Concert, Grandes Variations de bravure sur la 
Marche des ^‘Puritaines ’’ de Bellini, composees 
pour la concert de Mme. la Princesse Belgiojoso 
au benefice des pauvres par MM. liszt, Thal- 
berg, Pixis, H. Herz, Czernj' et Chopin. 

Easlinger^ Vienna, 

Mazurka, A minor. Dediee a Emile Gaillard. 

Bote et Bod:, Berlin, 

Polonaise, G flat minor. Dedi^ h, Mme. Dupont. 

Schott, Eayencc, 


Valse, E minor. 


Schott, Jlayence, 
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Deux Vaises melancoliques, F minor, B minor, ecrites 
sur r album de Mine, la Comtesse P — . 1844. 

J. Wihltj Cracow, 

*Mazurka, P sharp major. 

J, F. Goth arc! ^ Vienna, 


* I have decided doubts as to the authenticity of this 
Mazurka : the trivial character of the conclusion of some 
of the sections, and the common, old-fashioned passage 
TTork, as, for example, at the top of p. 7, lead one to 
think that the work is not genuine. 


LETTERS 


written by Chopin to Albert Grzymala during the 
period 1845 to the time of Chopin’s death. They 
later passed into the possession of Princess Mar- 
celina Czartoryska. 
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(Koperta z napisem:) 

Mialam od syna Grzymaly z papier6w jego 
ojca. 

Marcelina Czartoryska. 
17-go pazdziemika 1881. 


X-zna Marcelina przyjechala na par^ tygodni- 
X-stwo reszta jeszcze w Dieppeja slaby jedna- 
kowo ; pomieszkania znale^c nie moge- Jezeli 
mozesz to przyjedf-. 

Mam nadziej^ ze^ zdrow-Tutaj juz przydko 
(sic! zamiast: brzydko) zaczyna bye na dworcu. 

Napisz slowo jesli nie przyjedziesz. 

Twoj do zgonu, 

Ch. 

12 Sept., 1847. 

Sroda. 


Moje kochanie. 

Jutro, we czwartek, n mnie 053/4 albo o 6-tej 
w Kawie zioconej — (de la cit 6 ) — w gabinecie. — 
Potem pojdziemy do P. Marl. 

Co si^ jutrzenki tycze-wielka mgia byla 
wezoraj-dzi^ si^ slodca spodziewam i przed 
wieezorem slowo ci po^l^. 

Niech ci^ P. Bog ma w swojej opiece. 

Twoj stary, 

Ch. 


Sroda rano. 
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[The envelope enclosing the following letters 
bears the inscription:] 

“ This was given to me by Grzymala’s son out 
of his father^ s correspondence. 

Marcelina Czartoryska. 
17th October, 1881.’’ 

Wednesday. 12th Sept., 1847. [Paris.] 
Princess Marcelina came for a couple of weeks. 
The Prince and Princess still remain in Dieppe — 
I am as weak as ever; can’t find a place where I 
could stay. Come if you can. 

I hope you are well. The weather here is 
beginning to be bad. 

Send me a line in case you don’t come. 

Yours until death, 

Ch. 

My life. 

To-morrow, Thursday, about a quarter to six or 
at six o’clock at the Cafe d’or — (de la cite) — ^in 
the small room — Then we shall go to see Mme. 
Marl. 

As for my early rising, there was thick fog yes- 
terday — ^to-day I hope it will be sunny and I will 
send you word before the evening. 

May God protect you. 

Your old 

Ch. 

Wednesday morning. 
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M6j drogi. 

Ja na Ciebie czekam ubrany, got6w na twoye 
zawolanie. 

Albert (Grzymala). 

(Postscriptum Chopina:) 

Odlozono na poniedziaiek — Nie moglem 
wyjechad dzi^ — X-na Maxcelina i Adamowa 54. 
Przyidi je^li mozesz na m6j chudy obiad. 

Ch. 

(Adres : ) Place d’Orlian. 9. Monsieur Chopin. 


Przyjechalem onegday w nocy ; z siostr% zawsze 
biegam i co dzied rano mi schodzi na niczem. Jak 
ciebie zobaczyd? Dzi^ ich prowadz? na Rachelg; 
blisko ciebie b^d^. 

Moze w nocy wpadn^ — albo jutro rano — 
jeszcze tu poniedziaiek a wtorek — ja do 
Nohant oni do domu. — 

Sdska ci? Pani S. serdecznie. 

Tw6y staiy, 

Ch. 

(Adres : ) Albert Grzymala. 
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[Paris, 1 849.] 

My dear, 

I am distressed, waiting to answer your call. 

Albert [Grzymala]. 

[Chopin’s PS. : ] 

Postponed imtil Monday — I was unable to go 
out to-day — Princess Marcelina cind Adamowa 
are [here]. Come if you can and share my poor 
dinner. 

CH. 

[addressed:] Place d’Orlean (sic!) 9. Monsieur 
Chopin. 


I arrived the other day at night; am running 
from place to place with my sister and each morn- 
ing is wasted on nothing. How can I see you? 
To-day I am accompanying them [the ladies] to 
see Rachel ; I’ll be near you. 

Perhaps I’ll pop in at night— or to-morrow 
morning — ^they’ll still be here on Monday, on 
Tuesday however I [go] to Nohant and they 
home. 

Mme. S. embraces you heartily. 

Your old 

Ch. 
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Moje drogie zycie. 

Jan dwa razy byi u Ciebie powiedziec zem 
przyjechal, ale ci zapewne perukarze zapomnieli 
powiedziec. 

U Leona razem b^dziemy na obiedzie — a 
jezeli jutro chcesz, to b^d^ siedzial do 2 -giej, tak 
jak dzii siedz^ caiy dzieii. Wyjd^ tylko list 
oddac na poczt^. 

Jestem u Frankoma na obiedzie, a o lo-tej w 
domu. Jezeli wracajq.c z opery cho6 w nocy 
chcesz wst^pic, to ci% u^ciskam. Do Ciebie bym 
pojechal, ale to tylko bardzo rano mozna — a ja 
rano nim si^ wyksztuszg-to i lo-ta. — 

Sciskam Ci^ najserdeczniej. 

Twoy stary, 

Ch. 

Nohant czekam Q-go. 

(Adres : ) Monsieur le C-te Albert Grzymaia. 
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My dear life. 

Jan was twice at your place to tell you that I*ve 
arrived, but the blockheads must have forgotten 
to mention it. 

We will dine together at Leon’s — and if you 
like I will stay to-morrow at home until two 
o’clock, just as I am staying to-day all day long. 
I’ll go out only to post my letter. 

Am dining at Franchomme’s, but at ten o’clock 
I shall be at home. If you would like to call 
after the opera on your way home, you’ll be wel- 
come. I would like to call on you, but this I 
could do only very early — and I am never fit to 
go out before ten o’clock. 

I embrace you most heartily, 

Your old 

Ch. 

Expect [to be] in Nohant on 9th. 
[Addressed:] Monsieur le C-te Albert Grzymaia. 
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hezyt musz? caly dzieii, tak mnie pysk i 
gruczoly bola-. 

Nie uwierzysz jak mi przykro, zem wczoraj nie 
m6gl byi na Roulu — Jezeli jutro mi Radborski 
wyj46 pozwoli (bo Jasiowi krew dzil puszczali i 
sam lezy), to zaraz do debie pojad^. — O Fort, nic 
nie wiem — ale onegday rano kazalem uzy6 pre- 
skryptu Piera- 

Napisz slowo o twoim zdrowiu. Czy lepiej ? 

Ja si§ tu pomodl?. — 

F. Ch. 


Moje zyde. 

Przypominam d bilet do Izby deputowanydi 
dla moj^o poczdwego Gutmana (Ignace 
Gutman). — 

Jezeli przeydziesz przez moj% ulic?, to nie mid 
drzwi moich. 

Twoy do zgonu, 

Ch. 

Pi^tdc. 

Posylam d dowo X-ny Galitzinowey — dla 
aebie przypisek. 
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I must remain in bed all day, so intense is the 
pain in my mouth and glands. 

You wouldn’t believe how sorry I am I was un- 
able to come to Roul’s last night — If Raciborski 
allows me to go out to-morrow (for Jas has had a 
bloodletting to-day and is himself in bed), I will 
come and see you without delay. About Fort. I 
know nothing — ^but the other morning I told them 
to use Piero’s prescription. 

Send me word about your health. Are you 
better ? 

Here I’ll pray [for you]. 

F. Ch. 


My life. 

Just to remind you about the ticket for the 
Chamber of Deputies promised to my dear old 
Gutman (Ignatius Gutman). 

In case you should come along my street, don’t 
pass my door. 

Yours until death, 

Ch. 

Friday. 

I am sending you a word from Princess GoHt- 
zin — ^there is a note for you. 
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Moje zycie. 

Myslalem, ze od Pilera — i odpiecz^towaiem — 
a to niewiem co. — 

W ten moment przynie^li. — 

Ch. 

Na doktora czekam, ktory nie przyjezdza. 


Siaby jak pies — dlatego nie bylem u ciebie — 
Wiem, ze^ zawsze teraz na wyspie za balem. Jutro 
rano przed io-t% ode^l^ ci reszt? biletow nieu- 
plasowanych. — 

A jezeli b^d^ mogl, to poiad^ na bal. 

Z Nohant przyjezd±aj% w sobot^ wieczor na 
obiad zapewne. Jezeli wi^ nie- jutro, to pojutrze 
si^ zohzczymy, 

Prosi twojej poczciwej gardy, zeby mi szlafrok 
odesidia, jezeli naprawiia. 

Sciskam ci^ najserdeczniej, 

Ch. 


Czwartek wieczor. 
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My life, 

I thought it was from Filer — and opened it — 
but I don’t know what to say. 

They have just brought it this very moment. 

Ch. 

Am waiting for the doctor who seems in no 
hurry to come. 


Am as weak ajs a dog — ^that is why I did not 
come to see you. I know that you are now all the 
time on the Isle busy with preparations for the 
ball To-morrow morning I will send you the 
remaining unbooked tickets. 

Will come to the ball, if possible. Visitors from 
Nohant are coming to dinner for certain on Satur- 
day evening. So we shall see each other if not 
to-morrow, then the day after to-morrow. 

Ask your good maid to return my dressing 
gown, if she has mended it. 

I embrace you most heartily, 

CH 


Thursday evening. 
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8 Juillet. 

Moje zycie. 

Wiem z listu od Leona, kt6ry mi, piszac 
wzgl^dem mojego edytora berliiiskiego, wspom- 
niai o lobie, — ze^ zdrow; — i widz^ ze^ zawsze 
ten sam, lubiony nawet od tych, co ci^ niedawno 
znaj^. — Zapewne jeszcze jested my^l% nad Renem 
— jezeli nie w interesach po szyj^. — Mimoto 
jednakze napisz nam slowo o sobie. 

Czy prawdziwie i kiedy ciebie si^ tu spod- 
ziewai? — 

A wie^ teraz pi^kna, nie tak jak temu kilka 
tygodni. Wielkie tu byly burze i ulewy. Rzeki, 
nawet male strumienie, nadzwyczaj powyle- 
waiy. — 

Najstarsi podobnej nie pami^taja; mlyny 
poniszczyia — mosty pozrywaia. Viardot, kt6ry 
tutaj temu par^ tygodni po zon§ przyjechai, dla 
niebezpieczedstwa wrdcii do Paryza — i dopiero 
mu zon^ przed kilkoma dniami Zuzanna ztg.d 
odwiozla. 

Nie pisaiem przez nich, ale prosilem Zuzanny, 
zeby byla u ciebie dowiedziec si^ jak si^ masz. 
W 3 majdf tarn, prosz^ ci^ jakie wakacje dla siebie, 
albo, jezeli mozna jakie interessa w Chateaux. — 
Dbskonale zrobisz — ucieszysz mi^dzy innymi 
starego, zawsze przywi%zanego twojego. 

Ch. 
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[Nohant], July 8. 

My Life. 

I know from Leo, who mentions you in his let- 
ter concerning my Berlin publisher, that you are 
well; and I picture you the same as ever, loved 
even by those who have known you only a short 
time. I am sure your thoughts are still in the 
Rheinland — provided you are not up to your neck 
in work. But even so, do let us have a word from 
you. 

Is it true that we can expect you here? And 
when ? — 

The country is now beautiful, quite different 
from what it was a few weeks ago. We have had 
terrible floods and storms. Rivers, even little 
brooks, swelled beyond belief. 

The oldest people remember nothing of the 
sort; water mills are ruined — ^bridges destroyed. 
Viardot, who came here a couple of weeks ago in 
order to fetch his wife, hurried back to Paris for 
safety's sake — Suzanne and his wife left here only 
a few days ago. 

I did not send word by them, but asked 
Suzanne to see you and to find out how you were. 
Do please take a holiday, or if possible arrange 
some work for yourself in Chateaux. It would be 
perfect — and would delight everyone as well as 
your old attached 

Ch. 





ijir r* KJV UUUJr'lN. 


Xi^stwu moje uszanowanie najserdeczniejsze. 
Zdrowie tu wszystkim dosy6 sluzy. Pani S. 
pisze nowy romans. — 


Poniedzialek. 

Moje zycie. 

H. Lucas przyslal loz^ przez Louis Blanc’a dla 
P. Sand na dzi^ — a poniewaz ona chce swoja 
kuzynk^ z sobq. W2i%^6 do lozy — pozw 61 , zebym 
do Ciebie przyszedi na 3-ci akt; dwa pierwsze 
przy Korwinie sp^dz^. — 

Sciskam Ci§ najserdeczniej. 

Tw6j zawsze. 

Ch. 

Numer przy lozy jest 6 na pierwszym. 


Widzialem X-zn% o 5-tej, ktora ci kazala 
powiedzied, ze komisa jakie miala, nie mogla dzi 4 
miedzy 5 a 6-ta zrobic, %le spodziewa si^ jutro 
zrobi6. — 

Ja do ciebie nie moglem przyj^c, bo mnie Wiad. 
Plater flateryzowal az do tego momentu o 
mazurek granym by6 miany na balu. — 

Teraz obiad, a potem kilka wieczordw mi§ czeka 
wielkim nieszcz^iciem. Wi^ do przysdego roku 
. lepszego jak ten. 


Ch. 
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To the Prince and Princess my heartiest 
regards. 

Here we are all fairly healthy. Madame S. 
is writing a new novel. 


Monday. 

My life. 

H. Lucas sent through Louis Blanc box tickets 
to Mme. Sand for to-night — and as she wants to 
take her cousin instead — allow me to come to 
your box during the third act ; during the first two 
I shall be with Korwin. 

Always yours, 

Ch. 

The box is number six on the first floor. 


At five o’clock I saw the Princess, who asked 
me to tell you that she could not fulfil her com- 
mission to-day between five and six, but that she 
hopes to do so to-morrow. 

I was unable to come and see you, because 
Wlad. Plater has been pestering me until this 
very minute about a mazurka, which is to be 
played at the ball. 

Now it is dinner time, and then a few more 
evenings of his company to my great sorrow. 
Well, till the next and better year. 

Ch. 
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Wla^nie zaadresowalem i zapiecz^towalem, 
kiedy tw6j list przyszedl, zeby twego imienia nie 
kla^d — Co si^ Plichciny tycze, ma ona by6 u mnie 

— a ja u niej, jezeli b^d^ mogl — ale wiesz, ze ja 
teraz na siebie wcale rachowa6 nie mog^ — ona 
tez.zapewne reszt^ momentdw w Paryzu inaczej, 
jak po takich wizytach jak moja, uzyje. — 

Zreszt% bye moze, ze si^ nie spotkamy, wi^c 
najlepiej zeby^ nie do syna przez nia, tylko do 
niej wyrafuie napisal, co ma synowi powiedzied 

— albo tez do mnie wyrainie, bo z ostatniego listii 
nie wiedzisdbym co Plicheinie powiedzied; — wi^ 
napisz mi wyrafnie, lopat% w leb- bez ogr6dek, co 
Plichema ma powiedzie6 i zrobi6 — a zaraz do 
niej napiszd jezeli wyjechac nie b^d^ m6gl. 
Tylko si^ spiesz. 

Twoj, 

Ch. 


(Koperta z napisem:) 

Te listy mam od przyjaciela Chopin’a 
Wojciecha Grzymaly. 

Marcelina Czartoryska. 
17-go Paidziernika 1881. 
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I had just written the address and was sealing 
the envelope, when your letter came with the re- 
quest not to put your name on the list — As far as 
Mme. Plichcina is concerned, she is to be at my 
place — or I at hers, provided I can manage it — 
but you must know that I cannot rely entirely 
upon myself — and as to her she will certainly 
spend the rest of her brief time in Paris on some- 
thing better than such visits as mine. 

Besides, it is possible that I shall not see her at 
all, and so it would be best for you not to write 
to your son through her, but only to her and to 
state clearly what she is to say to him — or else you 
can write to me, but equally clearly, because from 
your last letter I could not make out what to say 
to her — so if you state what Mme. Plichcina is 
to tell and to do clearly, to the point and not in 
a roundabout way — I will write to her at once, in 
case I can’t go out. Only hurry. 

Yours, 

Ch. 


[The envelope enclosing the following letters 
bears the inscription:] 

“ These letters I received from Chopin’s friend, 
Wojciech Grzymala. 

Marcelina Czartoryska. 

1 7th October. i88i.” 
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Chaillot, 74. 


Moje zycie. 

Wczoraj byl Cich. (owski) u mnie, drugi raz od 
Twego wyjazdu (bom mu pisal o zegarek). 
Powiedzial, ze oddal list Ordzie, i ze jak b^dzie 
mozna, tak przy^pieszy. Kjawiec przystal na 
ugod^. M6wil mi takze, ze pani Plichcina do 
domu jedzie, ze Ci o tern napisal, jako tez. 
ze moja siostra tu przyjezdza, co wcale nie, bo ja 
dopiero dzis pisad o tern do domu my^l^ Ale 
wiesz jego nowiny. Pani Pot (ocka) zawsze w 
Wersalu i pojedzie do Dieppe, gdzie p. Bauveau. 
Delacroix na wsi. Gutm. (an) w Londynie (incog- 
nito), jak zeby mial pieni^dze do stracenia. 
Angielki w St. Germain; P. Obresk takze, Dobrze 
zti mial od syna nowiny, bo Cochet go nie widzial 
Frenkel juz dwa tygodnie nie byl. ICrwia 
juz od onegdaj nie pluje — nogi odpuchly — 
tylko jeszcze slaby i leniwy jestem, lazid nie mog? 
dysz§. — A Twoje schody ! ! Zal mi, ze cie nif 
widz^ ale wol^ zel na wsi teraz, jak tu, co tal 
nudno i nikogo niema. 

Pisz^ do Ciebie 3-ci raz pod adresem pan 
Ludw. od czasu jak jestem bez Twej garde 
malady. Nie wiem, co z ni% zrobic, jak je 
podziekowac. Nie chcf tarn do niej posylac, b 
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Chaillot, 74. 

My life. 

Yesterday Cich. [Cichowski] came to see me, for 
the second time since your departure (as I had 
written to him about the watch). He told me he 
had delivered your letter to Orda and that he 
would hurry as much as possible. The tailor has 
agreed. He also told me that Mme. Plichcina is 
returning home and that he had written to you 
about it, as well as about the fact that my sister 
is coming here, which is not true, for I am writing 
home about this matter only to-day. But you 
know what his news is worth. Mme. Pot. 
[Potocka] is all the time in Versailles but is leav- 
ing for Dieppe, where M. Eauveau is staying. 
Delacroix is in the country. Gutm. [Gutmann] is 
in London (incognito), as if he had plenty of 
money to throw about. The English ladies are in 
St. Germain ; so is M. Obresk. [Obreskofi^- It is 
a good thing you have had news from your sons, 
for Cochet has not seen him. Frankel has not 
been here for a fortnight. I no longer spit blood 
— ^my feet are less swollen — ^but I am still weak 
and indolent, and cannot climb the stairs, owing 
to difficulty in breathing. And you have got 
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tam ten opieknn jest, czy ktol Byla tu 
powiedziec, ze wyjezdza, ale kto^ zaszedl, anim 
si^ inogl rozni6wi4 tak si? wysunda. Przyslaia 
mi swoj% kart? wizytowa. Poczciwa i dobra, ale 
nie rozumiem tej karty. Mam nadziej?, ze przed 
wyjazdem do Poret przyjdzie jeszcze. Jabym nie 
chcial tam posylai, bo Deput. nic o mnie nie wie, 
i boj? si? jej narobi6 niewinnych nieprzyjemno^ci. 
Bad 2 zdr6w. Pilnuj si?, i nie daj si?. Ja si? tez 
broni? jak mog?, ale mi podobno sily zabraknie. 
Pani Matuszewska, co byla u X-nej R6zy (ktorii 
mi X-na Anna przyslaia, zebym sam nie byl na 
noc), m6wi, ze to przecie “ Pan Jezus przemieni " i 
mozeby plaster z miodu i m%czki pomdgl. 

Ch. 


2 Juillet poniedzialek. 
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it is better that you should stay in the country 
and not here, where it is so boring now that every- 
one has left. 

I write to you for the third time c/o Mme. Ludw. 
since your nurse has now left me. I don’t know 
what to do, how to thank her. I don’t want to 
send letters to her address, because her guardian 
lives there or someone of the sort. She came to 
see me to say she was leaving, but as somebody 
else called, she went before I could have a proper 
talk with her. She sent me her visiting card. 
An honest and good girl, yet I cannot make out 
this card of hers. I hope she will come again 
before leaving for Poret. I should not like to 
send my letters there, because Deput knows 
nothing about me, and I am afraid to cause her 
unpleasantness through any misunderstandings. 
Keep well. Take care of yourself and be brave. 
I too struggle as well as I can, but I am afraid my 
strength will give out. Mme. Matuszewska who 
was in the service of Princess Rose (Princess Anna 
sent her along so that I should not be alone at 
night) says that after all "our Lord Jesus will 
change all this,” and that a plaster of flour and 
honey might help as well. 

CH. 


2 Juillet. Monday. [1849.J 
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r. 1848. 17 i 18 Okt. 

Moje zycie. 

Chory jescem od i8-tu dni, od dnia przyjazdu 
do Londynu. Z domu nie wyjezdzalem wcale, 
taki mialem atak kataru z bolem glowy, tchem i 
wszystkiemi mojemi zlemi symptomatami. Dok- 
tor codzien mnie odwiedza — (homeopata Dr. 
Malian, ktdrego moje panie szkockie znaj% — 
znany tutaj, ma za sob% siostrzenic? lady Gains- 
bourough). Wysztyftowal mnie, zem wczoraj 
mogl grac na polskim 6 wfm koncercie i balu (co 
hyl bardzo ^wietny), ale zaraz po zagraniu, 
wrociwszy do domu, calej nocy spa6 nie mogiem. 
Cierpi^ na glowg mocno, procz kaszlu i dychawicy. 
Dotydiczas jeszcze tu wielkie mgly nie 
pozaczynaly (si^), ale juz rano musz^ okna mimo 
zimna kazai otwierac, zeby troch^ powietrza lyka6. 
Jestem 4 St. Jams’s place, St Jams’s, gdzie juz 
dwa i p 61 tygodnia choruj^. Widujg poczciwego 
Szulcz. (ewskiego), Brodwooda, paniq. Erskine 
(kt6ra tu z p. Stirl za mn^ przyjechala, jalco ci z 
Edinb. (urga) pisalem), a szczegolniej X-two 
Alexandrowo. X-na Marcelina taka dla mnie 
dobra, ze nieledwie codzied, jak do szpitala 
przychodzi. Adressuj do mnie zawsze do 
Szulczewskiego. Teraz wiec do Paryza wracac 
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r. 1848. 17 i 18 Okt. 

Moje zycie. 

Chory jescem od i8-tu dni, od dnia przyjazdu 
do Londynu. Z domu nie wyjezdzalem wcale, 
taki mialem atak kataru z bolem glowy, tchem i 
wszystkiemi mojemi zlemi symptomatami. Dok- 
tor codzieri mnie odwiedza — (homeopata Dr. 
Malian, kt6rego moje panic szkockie znaj^ — 
znany tutaj, ma za sob% siostrzenic^ lady Gains- 
bourough). Wysztyftowal mnie, zem wczoraj 
mogi grac na polskim 6w;^m koncercie i balu. (co 
byl bardzo swietny), ale zaraz po zagraniu, 
wrociwszy do domu, calej nocy spa6 nie mogiem. 
Cierpi^ na glow^ mocno, pr6cz kaszlu i dychawicy. 
Dotychczas jeszcze tu wielkie mgly nie 
pozaczynaly (si^), ale juz rano musz^ okna mimo 
zimna kazai otwierac, zeby troch^ powietrza lykad. 
Jestem 4 St. Jams’s place, St. Jams’s, gdzie juz 
dwa i pol tygodnia choruj^. Widuj^poczciwego 
Szulcz. (ewskiego), Brodwooda, pani% Erskine 
(ktora tu z p. Stir! za mn% przyjechaia, jako ci z 
Edinb. (urga) pisalem), a szczegdlniej X-two 
Alexandrowo. X-na Marcelina taka dla mnie 
dobra, ze nieledwie codzieii, jak do szpitala 
przychodzi. Adressuj do mnie zawsze do 
Szulczewskiego. Teraz wi^ do Paryza wraca£ 
niemog^ ale myil^ jakby zrobic, zeby w nim bye. 
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1848. 17th and 1 8th Oct. 

My life. 

I have been ill already for eighteen days, since 
my arrival in London. I could not go out of the 
house at all, so strong was my attack of catarrh 
together with headache, asthma and all the other 
bad symptoms of mine. The doctor sees me 
daily — (the homeopathic Dr. Malian — ^who is ac- 
quainted with my Scottish ladies — a well-known 
person up here, married to Gainsborough’s niece). 
He made me fit enough to play last night at the 
Polish ball and concert (which was a very bril- 
liant affair), but immediately after playing, *1 
went home and could not sleep all night Am 
suffering from a terrible headache, in addition to 
coughing and asthmeu Thick fogs have not 
started as yet, but in the mornings I must already 
ask them to open my windows, in spite of the cold, 
in order to breathe some fresh air. I am staying 
at 4 St. Jams’s [sic!] place, St Jams’s, where I 
have already been ill two weeks and a half. I 
meet here the dear old Szulcz. [Szulczewski], 
Brodwood [sic 1 ], Mrs. Erskine (who followed me 
here with Miss Stirl. as I wrote you from Edin- 
burgh), and particularly Prince and Princess Alex- 
andros. Princess Marcelina is so good towards 
me that she comes here, as to a hospital, almost 
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Tutaj, w tern mieszkaniu, ktore dobre dla kazdego 
innego zdrowego celibatera, czlonka parlamentu, 
zostad nie mog^ chociaz w pi^knem miejscu i nie 
drogie, 41/2 gwinei na tydzien z opalem, bielizng. 
i t. d., w s^siedztwie lorda Stuafta, kt6ry w ten 
moment odemnie wyszedl ; taki poczciwy, — 
przyszedi si^ dowiedziec, jak mi po wczorajszem 
graniu. Otoz zapewne wprowadz^ si^ do innego 
blisko st%d, z wi^kszemi pokojami, pomieszkania, 
gdzie b^d^ mogl lepiej oddychac. En tout cas. 
Dowiedz si^ prosz^ czy niema gdzie na 
bulwarach, od Rue de la Paix zaczawszy, albo Rue 
Royale, gdzie na pierwszem pi^trze, na poludnie 
ku Magdalenie, albo na Rue des Mathurins. Aby 
nie Godot, ani zadnej smutnej ciasnoty. Zeby 1 
dla sluzacego stancyjka byia. Gdyby w Squarze 
pod 9-tym (gdzie poczciwa P. Etienne-n. p. 
Franka apartament, co nad moim byl do wzi^cia) 
Moj terafniejszy niesposob. (ny) na zim^ bo wiem 
go juz z do^wiadczenia. Gdyby przynajmniej na 
tych samych schodach byl dla sluzq.cego pokoik. 
Jabyin pania Etienne trzymal mimo to — ale nie 
chcialbym odprawic mojego terazniejszego, ktory, 
jezelibym chcial, albo mogl wr6ci6 do Anglji, 
juz swiadomy rzeczy. 

Na CO, po CO tem wszystkiem Ci^ trudni^ — nie 
wiem — bo mi si^ niczego nie chce. — Ale niby 
powinienem o sobie myile 6 , wi^c dopomdz mi w 
tej kwestji — i napisz swoje "widzi mi si^.” — 
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every day. Write to me always c/o Szulczewski. 
As you see I cannot return to Paris at present, but 
am thinking how best I could get there. Here, in 
this apartment, which would be good enough for 
any healthy bachelor, or member of Parliament, 
it is impossible for me to remain, although the 
place is nice and not expensive, four and a half 
guineas a week with heating, washing, etc., in the 
neighbourhood of Lord Stuart, who has at this 
very moment left me ; such a dear old fellow — he 
came to find out how I was, after my playing last 
night. And so I am sure to move to another place 
near here, with bigger rooms, in which I could 
breathe more easily. En tout cas. Please do 
find out whether there is [an apartment] on the 
boulevards, to begin with Rue de la Paix, or Rue 
Royale, somewhere on the first floor, to the South 
of Madeleine, or on Rue des Mathurins. But it 
must not be Godot, or any such dreary cramp- 
ness. And there should be a room for the ser- 
vant. If possible on the Square No. 9 (with the 
good Mme. Etienne — for example, Frank’s apart- 
ment which was to be let). My present rooms are 
unsuitable for the winter, I know this from experi- 
ence. It would be a good thing, if my servant 
had a little room at least on the same staircase. 

I would keep to Mme. Etienne in any case — ^yet 
I should not like to send away my present servant 
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Nie przeklinalem nigdy nikogo — ale tak mi jest 
ju^ nieznosnie teraz, ze zdaje mi si^ zeby mi Izej 
bylo, zebym mogl przeklad Lukrecj^. Alez i tarn 
cierpi% zapewne, cierpi^ tern bardziej, ze si^ 
zapewne starzej% w zlo^ci. Soli mi wieczna 
szkoda. Swiat idzie nie po bosku teraz. — Arago 
z orlem na sobie! — ^Reprezentuje Francjg.!!! 
Louis Blanc tutaj nieuwaiany wcale. Caussidywa 
wypchneli gwardzi^ci narodowi z hotelu la 
Sablonniere (Leicester Square) z table d’hote, 
gdzie takze przyszedl; powiedzieli mu, ze "Vous 
n’Stes p^ Fran^ais” i kulakami wyp^dzili. Sam 
gospodarz hotelu musial go przez Square 
eskortowac, zeby go nie wytlukli, bo juz i 
londyiiscy niewie^duchy pi^^cie sztyftowad zacz^li. 
P. de Rozieres podzi^kuj, ale nie pisz^ bom slaby 
i szukac jeszcze nie mialem sily biletu od siostry, 
(ktory jednakze, zdaje mi si^ zem poslal 
dawniej.) Jezelibym m6gl mie6 tarn jaki^ pokoj 
na gorze dla siugi, to mi odpisz, bo moze trzeba 
bedzie zaraz w kominach palic. — Tylko poc6z ja 
wroc^ ! — Dlaczegoz P. B6g tak robi, ze mnie nie 
odrazu zabija, tylko tak pomalu i przez gor^czk^ 
indecyzji. Procz tego moje poczciwe Szkotki zn6w 
mnie nudz^ P. Erskine, ktora bardzo religijna 
protestantka, poczciwa, mozeby mi^ chciala pro- 
testantem zrobi^, bo mi biblje przynosi, o duszy 
mowi, psalmy mi notuje; religijna, poczciwa, ale 
idzie jej bardzo .0 moja dusz^; zawsze mi gada. 
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who could return with me to England— if neces- 
sary — ^because he has already picked up the 
language. 

Why I am bothering you with all this — I don’t 
know — as frankly I am indifferent to everything. 
But since I am compelled to think about myself 
do help me in this matter and write with your 
usual "it seems to me” — I have never cursed any- 
one — ^but I am in such an unbearable state of mind 
at present that it would probably be a relief for 
me if I could curse Lucrezia. On the other hand, 
I am sure they too suffer, suffer all the more, 
because they grpw old in malice. I am eternally 
sorry for Sola. The world does not run accord- 
ing to God’s will in these days. — ^Arago wears his 
eagle. Represents France ! ! ! Louis Blanc has 
no credit whatever up here. Caussidy was thrown 
by members of the people’s guard out of the hotel 
Sablonnifere (Leicester Square) where he came to 
his table d’h6te; they simply told him, “Vous 
n’fetes pas Fran^ais” and kicked him out, using 
their fists. The hotel proprietor himself had to 
escort him through the Square, in order to save 
him from blows, because even the London dandies 
were getting their fists ready. Will you thank 
Mile, de Rozieres for me, I am not writing to her, 
however, because I feel very weak and have had 
not enough strength even to look for my sister’s 
note (which it seems to me though — must have 
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ze inszy ^wiat lepszy jak ten, a ja to umiem na 
pami^6 i odpowiadam cytacjami z Pisma S — 
tego, i tlumacz^ ze umiem i wiem o tern. Sciskam 
Ciq serdecznie. Pisz i daruj zem zly i niecier- 
pliwy, alem slaby. 


Twoj do zgonu, 

Ch. 

Gdybym by! zdrdw, tobym, maj^c 2 lekcje 
codzien, mial dosci na zycie porzg^dne tutaj, ale 
slaby, zjem co mam za 3 miesiace albo 4 najwi^cej. 

Jezeli jakie mieszkanie znajdziesz nie zatrzymuj 
bez pisania, ani dawaj cong6 mojemu. 
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sent long ago). If there is a room for the servant 
on the top floor, do write to me, for it is possible 
that it will be necessary to light the fires at once. 
— But why should I return at all ! — ^Why is it 
that our Lord does not kill me at once, but only 
little by little and through a lingering fever. In 
addition, I am being pestered again by my good 
Scottish ladies. Mrs. Erskine, who is a very de- 
vout Protestant, and a good soul, would probably 
like to convert me to Protestantism, because she 
always comes with a Bible, talks about the soul, 
and writes down for me various psalms ; a religi- 
ous, well-meaning woman, but she is too much 
concerned about my salvation; she is always tell- 
ing me that the other world is better than this, 
and as I know it all by heart I answer with quota- 
tions from the Bible, trying to convince her that 
there is nothing I don’t know already. I embrace 
you heartily. Do write and forgive my malice 
and impatience, since I am so weak. 

Yours till death, 

Ch. 

If I were well, I would have here enough money 
for quite a tolerable existence, since I give two 
lessons a day, but owing to my weak health I will 
spend all I have in three or at the utmost in four 
months. 

If you find an apartment don’t delay your 
answer, nor give a notice [as yet] at my old place. 
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r. 1848, I. octobra. Keir. 

Perthshire. Niedziela. Ani poczta, ani kolej, 
zeL, ani zaden powoz / nawet na spacer / ani 
zadna lodi, ani na psa nawet gwizdn^c . — 

Moje najdrozsze zycie. 

W ten moment, kiedym na innym papierze do 
Ciebie pisa^ zacz^l, przynie^li mi Twoj list z 
listem siostry. Przynajmniej, ze ich cholera 
ochrania dotychczas. — Ale czemu mi slowa o 
sobie nie piszesz — masz pioro latwiejsze odemnie 
— ^bo ja, to od tygodnia, qd powrotu z polnocnej 
Szkocji / Stachur nad Loch fine /, codziefi do 
Ciebie pisz^, — A wiem, ze masz kogo^ chorego 
w Wersalu- bo mi de Rozieres pisala, ze byle^ 
u niej, ze si^ spieszyle^ do kogo^ chorego do Wer- 
saltL — Czy nie dziadek? — Nie chc^ my^Ied, ze 
to moze wnucz^ albo poczciwe Twoje s^siedztwo 
Rohanskie. — W kaidym razie wolalbym, zeby 
ktos, CO Ci^ niewiele obchodzi. — Tutaj jeszcze 

0 cholerze nie slychac, ale w Londynie juz 
zaczyna, Z twoim listem w Johnston Castel / w 
ktorym mi o Soli pisaie^, ze&ie byli na Gymnazie 
/ — przyszedi mi inny z Edinburga, z uwiadom- 
ieniem, ze X — two Aleksandros — two przybyli 

1 radziby mi^ widziec. — Chociaz zm^czony, 
wsiadlem na kolej i zastalem ich jeszcze w Edinb. 
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1848. 1st October. Keir. 

Perthshire, Sunday. No post, no railway, no 
coach (not even for an excursion), nor is there a 
boat, one cannot even whistle to a dog. 

My dearest life. 

At this very moment, after I had started a 
letter to you on another sheet of paper, they 
brought me your letter together with a letter from 
my sister. So far at least they have been spared 
by the cholera. — But why don’t you write a line 
about yourself — ^your pen is more fluent than mine 
— since I have been writing to you daily for a 
week, on my return here from northern Scotland 
(Stachur over Loch Fine). — I know you are con- 
cerned about someone who is ill at Versailles — 
because de Rozi^res wrote to me that you had 
seen her and had hurried away to visit a patient 
in Versailles. — Is it the old man? — I don’t want 
even to think that it might be his grandchild or 
your dear old neighbours, the Rohanskis. — In any 
case I wish it were someone for whom you don’t 
care too much. — Here we have been spared so far 
by the cholera, but in London it has started al- 
ready. Together with your letter sent to Johns- 
ton Castel [sici] (in which you wrote that you 
and Sola had been together at the G3nanase) — 
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X. na Marcelina taka sama dobro(i, jak przeszlego 
roku. — Odzylem cokolwiek pod ich polskim 
dachem, dodalo mi to siiy grac w Glasgowie, 
gdzie kilkadziesi^t nobless si^ zjechalo mnie 
slyszec. Pogoda byia i X-two takze z Edinburga 
kolej% przyjechali i Marcelek maly, ktory ^licznie 
ro^nie — /kompozycje moje umie ^piewai i 
do^piewuje, kiedy nie tak jak trzeba graj^ /. Byio 
to we ^rod^ o 3-ej i X-two takie dobre, ze potem 
przyj^li zaprosiny na obiad do Johnston Castel 
/ o 12 mil ang. z Glasgowa /. Caly dzieii wi^c 
razem sp^dzilem. — Lord i lady Murray, stary 
Torphichen- / co po sto mil przyjezdzali / razem 
takze tarn pojechali, a nazajutrz wszyscy si^ X-ny 
Marceliny odchwalic nie mogli. X-two powrdcilo 
do Glasgowa, sk^d, zobaczywszy j.ezioro Loch 
Lomone, mieli wracad do Lend., a stamt^d na 
kontinent. X-na bardzo mi po kochanemu o 
Tobie mdwila- z wielkim sercem- i pojmuje, co 
Twoja szlachetna dusza cierpied moze. — Nie 
uwierzysz- jak mnie to odzylo tego dnia. Ale 
dzi^ juz jestem pogn^biony- i mgla, i chociaz z 
okna, przy ktorem Ci pisz^ najpigkniejszy mam 
widok pod nosem na Sterling Castel — / 6w 
zamek przy miefeie Sterling- ten sam co w 
Robercie Brusie, w nocy na skale- peimi^tasz ? / i 
gory i jeziora — i prze^liczny park- slowem, jeden 
ze znanych bardzo pi^knych widokdw szkockich, 
jednakze nic tego nie widz% tylko czasem, iak 
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another letter has come from Edinburgh, with the 
news that Prince and Princess Alexandros have 
arrived and would like to see me — Although tired, 
I took the train and found them still at Edinb. 
Princess Marcelina is full of the same goodness 
as last year. — I revived under their Polish roof, 
and this gave me enough strength to play in Glas- 
gow, where a few scores of. aristocratic families 
arrived in order, to hear me. The weather was 
good^ the Prince and Princess also came by train 
from Edinburgh, and so did little Marcel, who is 
growing wonderfully — (he sings my compositions 
and corrects one whenever there is a mistake). 
This took place on Wednesday at three o’clock 
after which the Prince and Princess were so good 
as to accept the invitation to dinner at the -John- 
ston Castel (i2 Eng. miles from Glasgow). That’s 
why I was moving about all day. — ^Lord and 
Lady Murray, the old Torphichen — (who had 
travelled a hundred miles) went there also, and 
the next day none of them could find enough 
words to praise Princess Marcelina. The Prince 
and Princess returned to Gleisgow, whence after 
seeing Loch Lomone, they had to leave for Lond., 
and then for the Continent The Princess spoke 
to me in her charming way much about you — ^with 
great affection — and she understands, of what suf- 
fering your noble soul is capable. — ^You simply 
would not believe how much better I felt that 
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si^ mgle podoba ust^pii par^ minut slodcu, ktore 
tu nie bardzo napastuje. Pan tego domu zowie 
si^ Sterling, jest stryjeczno- stryjecznym naszycli 
Szkotek i naczelnikiem tego imienia. Poznaiem go 
w Londynie- kawaler bogaty pi^kne ma tutaj 
bardzo i liczne obrazy Murilla i Hiszpanow wiele 
— teraz wydal kosztowne dzido / jak to wiesz 
oni to umiejg. / o hiszpadskiej szkole — wiele 
wojazowal wsz^dzie- i po wschodzie — ma rozum-; 
caly ^wiat angielski, co wojazuje po Szkocji, u 
niego hyv/Zr dom otwarty, zwykle ze 30 os6b na 
obiedzie. — Rozmaite siawne pi^kno&i teraz tu 
s%- / pani Norton par^ dni temu wyjechala / — 
duki, lordy- a ich tu tego roku wi^ej jak zwykle, 
bo krolowa w Szkocji byla i wczoraj nadspod- 
ziewanie przejezdzala obok kolejg. zelazn%- bo 
musi hy 6 na pewien dzied w Lond3aiie, a taka 
mgla byla w dzied wyznaczony na wyjazd 
morzem, ze nie poplyn^a tak jak przyjechala i 
jak j^ majtkowie i procesje zwykle oczekiwaly- 
tylko prozaicznie z Aberdeenu w nocy kokj^. — 
Co jak mowi^, ze si^ bardzo podoba6 musialo 
X-ciu Albertowi, ktory choruje na morzu, gdy 
tymczasem krolowa jako prawdziwa pani morza 
nic go si^ nie boi / morza /. Niedhigo i po polsku 
zapomn^ po francusku z angielska m6wi6 b^d^- 
a po angielsku naucz^ si^ ze szkocka i wyjdq na 
starego Jaworka co 5*^3 j^ykami mowil naraz. — 
Jezeli Ci jeremiad nie pisz^ to nie cjlatego, ze 
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day. To-day, however, I am depressed once more 
— it is foggy outside, and although from the win- 
dow at which I write, I have the finest view of 
Sterling Castel [sic!] under my very nose — ^(the 
castle is near the town of Sterling — ^the same as 
in Robert Brus, at night on the rock — ^you remem- 
ber ?) and mountains and lakes — and a wonderful 
park — in a word, one of the well-known beautiful 
views of Scotland, yet I see nothing of it, except 
now and then a little when the mist deigns to 
yield for a minute or two to the sun, by which it 
is never much disturbed up here. My host’s name 
is Sterling, the most uncle-like uncle of our Scot- 
tish ladies and the owner of this estate. I made 
his acquaintance in London — a wealthy man pos- 
sessing fine and numerous paintings by Murillo 
and other Spaniards — ^has just published an ex- 
pensive work (as you know the people here are 
experts in doing these things) on the Spanish 
School — an experienced traveller, includii^ the 
East — ^intelligent; the whole of English Society, 
when travelling in Scotland, pays him visits — 
open house, usually over 30 people at dinner. — 
Various famous belles are staying here at present 
(Mrs. Norton left only two days ago) — dukes, 
lords — ^and this year their number is greater than 
usual, because the Queen happens to be in Scot- 
land and yesterday she was passing near here by 
train — ^she had to be on a certain day in London, 
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mnie nie pokonsulujesz, boc jeden jested, ktory 
wiesz wszystko moje, ale ze jak zaczn§, tak kodca 
niema, a zawsze jedno ;: — He mowi^ ze jedno, bo 
coraz zemng. pod wzgl^dem przyszlo&i gorzej. — 
Slabszy si^ czuj^ — nic nie mogq komponowac 
nietyle dla braku ch^i, jak dla ’ fizycznych 
przeszkod, bo si^ tluk^ co tydzied po innej 
gal^i- A c6z mam robic ! — zreszt%. oszczgdza mi 
to trodig grosza na zim^ / zaprosin mam mnostwo 
i nie mog^ nawet tarn jechad gdziebym wolal, jak 
n.p. do X-ny Argyl, albo lady Belhaven, bo juz 
zapo£no na moje zdrowie/ . Cale rano az do 
2-giej jestem teraz do niczego — a potem, jak si^ 
ubior^ wszystko mnie zenuje i tak dysz§ az do 
obiadu, po ktdrym dwie godziny trzeba si^dzie6 z 
m^zczyznami u stolu i patrzyd co m6wi% i sluchai 
jak pij%. — Znudzony na £mierc / mysl^c o czem 
innym jak oni, mimo wszelkich grzeczno^ci i inter- 
lokucyi po francusku przy owym stole / — id§ 
do salonu, gdzie trzeba calej sily duszy, zeby 
siebie troch^ oz3rwi6- bo wtenczas zwykle ciekawi 
mi^ slyszec — potem odnosi mi^ po schodach m6j 
poczciv/y Daniel do sypialnego pokoju- / ktory, 
jak wiesz, zwykle u nich na pi^trze / — rozbiera 
Idadzie, zostawia £wiec^ i wolno mi dysze6 i 
marzyc az do rana, poki si^ znow to samo nie 
zacznie. A jak si^ Iroch^ gdzied juz przyzwyczaj^ 
tak gdzie£ indziej jechac trzeba, b6 moje Szkot 
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but on the day she was to travel by sea the fog 
was so thick that she did not go by boat as she 
had arrived, surrounded by sailors and crowds — 
she left Aberdeen unconspicuously at night and 
by train. They say that Prince Albert must have 
been very pleased with this arrangement, because 
he suffers on the sea, whereas the Queen, like a 
true lady of the sea, shows no fear of it. Before 
long I shall forget even my Polish — I shall be 
speaking French with an English accent, learning 
English with a Scottish pronunciation, and then I 
will just pounce upon the old Jawdrek who talks 
in five languages at one and the same time. The 
reason why I write no Jeremiades is not that I 
don^t expect sympathy from you who are the 
only one knowing all about me, but simply be- 
cause there would be no end if I started 
complaining, and always about one and the same 
thing; yet I am wrong in saying it is the same, 
because my state is becoming worse and worse. 
Am feeling weaker — can’t do any composing from 
external hindrances rather than from lack of will, 
since each week I am dragged to some different 
place. And what am I to do ! — ^the only good 
thing is that this saves me a litle money for the 
winter (I have many invitations yet I cannot go 
where I should like, to the Duchess of Argyl’s, 
for example, or to Lady Belhaven’s because my 
illness is too far advanced). In the mornings 
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ki pokoju mi nie daj%, tylko po mnie przyjeidzaj^, 
albo mnie po familji wo2% / n.b. kaig si§ zawsze 
osobi^ic i bardzo zapraszad / — One mnie przez 
dobro6 zadusz^- a ja im tego przez grzeczno^ nie 
odmdwig. 
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until 2 p.m. I am not fit for anything — and then, 
once dressed, everything annoys me and I am pant- 
ing till dinner, after which I have to sit with the 
gentlemen at table for two hours, contemplating 
them as they talk and listening how they drink, 
Weary to death (with thoughts so different from 
theirs in spite of their polite ways, and their 
French dinner talk) — go to the drawing-room, 
where I need all my energy to become a little 
more alive — ^for at that time they are usually 
anxious to hear my music — then my good Daniel 
takes me up the stairs to my bedroom (which, as 
you know, is here usually rather high up) — ^un- 
dresses me, puts me to bed, leaves the candle, 
whereupon I am free to breathe and to dream 
until morning, when the same round begins once 
more. Yet no sooner have I got used a little to 
one place than I must go somewhere else, because 
my Scottish ladies never leave me in peace, their 
only occupation being to follow me with new in- 
vitations, or to drag me to their relatives (N3 . — 

I always yield very unwillingly to their pressure). 
— ^They will kill me with their goodness — ^and 
from sheer politeness I cannot refuse them. 
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1849, Marzec. Wtorek. 

Moje zycie. 

Dzi^ leze prawie caly dzied- ale we czwartek 
wyjezdzam z tego psiego Londynu o tej porze.-^ 
Nocowa6 z czwartku na pi%tek w Boulogne, 
a w pi^tek jestem w dzied Place d’Orleans- zeby 
si^ polozyc. Mam procz zwyczajnych rzecz}*' 
newralgi% i zapuchly jestem. Prosz^ kaz zeby 
prze^cieradia i poduszki suche byly- Kaz kupid 
szyszek- Niech pani Etienne nic nie szcz^dzi, zeby 
mozna siq rozgrza<i przyjechawszy. — Do Diro- 
zierki pisaiem. Zeby dywany byly i firanki. 
Parichetowi tapicerowi zaraz zaplac^ nawet kaz 
Pleyelowi, zeby mi byle jaki fortepian przyslal we 
czwartek wieczor- kaz go przykry6 — kaz w pi%tek 
bukiet fiolkowy kupid, zeby w salonie pachnialo. 
Niech mam jeszcze troch^ poezji u siebie wracaj%c- 
przechodz^c przez pokoj do sypialnego, gdzie si^ 
pewno poloz^ na dlugo. — Wi^c w pi%tek w 
^rodku dnia jestem w Paryzu. — Jeszcze dzied 
dluzej tutaj, a zwarjuj^ nie zdechn^- Moje 
Szkotki takie nudne, ze niech r^ka boska broni — 
Jak si^ przypi^y, tak ani ich oderwad. Jedna 
X-na Marcelina co mi^ P^^zy zyciu trzyma i jej 
rodzina i poczciwy Szulczewski. — Jezeliby chod 
gdzie^ w innych schodach byl pokoik dla slugi 
tymczasem- a nie-to mniejsza. Sciskam Cie. Kaz 
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1849, March. Tuesday. 

My life. 

To-day I am in bed all day — ^but on Thursday 
I am leaving this beastly London — Fll stay the 
night between Thursday and Friday in Boulogne, 
and on Friday some time during the day I shall 
be at the Place d’Orl^ans — ^in order to lie down. 
Apart from my usual complaints I suffer from 
neuralgia and am rather swollen. Please ask 
them to air the sheets and pillows — Ask them to 
buy fir-cones. Let Mme. Etienne not spare anything 
to have the room warm when I arrive. — I wrote 
to Mile, de Rozieres. See to it that there should 
be divans and curtains. The upholsterer Parichet 
will be paid at once. Will you also ask Pleyel 
to send me a piano on Thursday night — let it be 
covered — and order for Friday a bouquet of 
violets, so that the drawing-room should be 
scented. Let there still be some poetic beauty 
there when I return— on my way to the bedroom, 
where I shall certainly rest for a long time. And 
so on Friday at noon I shall be in Paris. One 
more day here, and Til either die or go mad. My 
Scottish ladies are so tedious that God’s hand 
protect me. Since the time they fastened them- 
selves on me it has been simply impossible to 
tear them off. I keep alive owing only to Prin- 
cess Marcelina, to her family and to the dear old 
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paK6 grzac i oktirzy<i — moze przyjd^ do siebie 
jeszcze. 

Tw6j do zgonu, 

CH. 


Jakze siq masz- My^l^ ze Ci wie^ fizycznie 
przynajmniej posluzy- Nie wyjefdzam- tylko 
czasem do boru btilodskiego- Jestem mocniejszy, 
bom si^ podjadl i odrzucil lekarstwa- ale tak samo 
dysz^ i kaszl^ tylko ze znosz^ latwiej. Gra6 
jeszcze nie zacz^lem- Komponowac nie mog^- Nie 
wiem jakie siano b^d^ jadl niedlugo- Wszyscy 
wyjezdijg.- jedni ze strachu cholery, drudzy ze 
strachu rewolucji. — Panna de Rozieres takze ze 
strachu do Wersalu si^ wyniosla, ale juz wrocila- 
Angielki do St Germain. Obresk. (oflF) St. Ger- 
main. — Pot. / ocka / dawno w Wersalu. Nie 
widzialem. — Jestem takze bez gardemalade 2-gi 
tydzieil — X-na Czar. / toryska / odwiedzila 
mnie i nie chc%c, zebym sam byl w nocy, przysyla 
mi pani^ Matuszewsk^ co u X-ny Rozy za niaiikc 
byla. Byl i X-ze i pytal si^ o Ciebie- Nie wiem, 
czy^ komu kazal powiedzied, iei u wod, ale nie 
wiedz^c o tern, powiedzialem mu, ze€ na wsi- a on 
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Suiczewski. I wish a small room could be found 
meanwhile for the servant even on another stair- 
case, but if not — it will not matter. I embrace 
you. Ask them to keep up a good fire, a lot of 
warmth and heat — perhaps I may still come to 
myself. 

Yours until death, 

Ch. 


How are you — think the country will do you 
good at least physically — I don’t go anywhere — 
only now and then to the Bois de Boulogne — ^Am 
stronger, because I have had more food and have 
given up medicaments — ^but I still cough and 
breathe with the same difficulty, although I can 
stand it better. I have not started playing as yet 
— ^Am unable to write any music — I do not know 
what will become of me before long — ^Everyone 
is leaving — either from fear or cholera, or from 
fear of revolution. — ^Fear drove Mile, de Rozi^res 
to Versailles, but she is back again now — ^The 
English ladies went to St. Germain. Obresk. 
[Obreskoff] is in St. Germain, — ^Pot. [Potocka] has 
been staying in. Versailles for some time. Have 
not seen her. — ^This is the second week, too, that 
I have been without a nurse . — Princess Czar. 
[Czartoryska] came to see m^ and as she does not 
want mp to be left alone at nisrht. she is sending 
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mi powiedziai, ze mu mowili, ze^ u wod- Kalk- 
brenner umari. Syn starego De Larocha w Wer- 
salu umari. — Franchomme sluz^ca dobra bardzo 
umarla. W Cours d’Orleans nie bylo ^mierci, 
tylko maly Etienne chorowal ^miertelnie- W ten 
moment przyjechaly Szkotki- Mi^dzy nowinami 
mdwily o Noalcie, ze zdrowszy- na co ja, ze krol 
Ch. Albert w Lizonie umarl-One mnie zadusza 
nudami. Moje mieszkanie opuszczam z kodcem 
miesig.ca i wracam do Squaru, bo nie mozna in- 
aczej- Cochet wrocil- Noj Dr. Frenkel-ani si^ od 
niego dowiedzied, czy gdzie do wod, albo na 
poludnie jechac — Swoj^ tyzann^ znow odj^b 
dal inne lekarstwo, zn6w go nie chcg- a jak si§ 
o hygien^ pytam, powiada, ze mi regularne iycie 
nie-potrzebne- Slowem, do czubkdw glowa. Zart 
na strong- dobry bardzo moze konsultacyjny 
doktor jak n.p. Koreff- ale suite w glowie nie ma, 
tak jak Koreff. Paiina Lind byla, ^piewala jed- 
nego wieczora u mnie. Byla pani Pot. / ocka /, 
Bauv. / eau / Rotsch. / ildowa /, i juz pojechala 
do, Szwecji przez Hamb. / ufg / . Pani Catalani, 
z ktor^ si^ tutaj poznala, w wigili% jej wyjazdu 
na cholera umarla. Cichowskiego raz tylko 
widzialem, jak Ci pisalem. Do miasta daleko, to 
tylko albo ci, co mnie bardzo kochaj^, jak n.p. 
Franch. / omme /, albo co bliskomaj% kochanych,, 
jak n.p. X-stwo, czasem nawiedz^ DziS takze bvl 
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me Mrs. Matuszewska, who was a nurse at Prin- 
:ess Rose’s. The Prince was also here and asked 
liow you- were — I don’t know whether you wished 
anyone to know that you have gone to a watering- 
place, but being not sure I just told him you were 
in the country — ^he however replied, that he had 
.ieard about your staying at a spa. — Kalkbrenner 
is dead. The son of old De Laroche died in 
l^ersailles. — Franchomme’s exceedingly good maid 
iied also. In Course d’Orl4ans there were no deaths, 
mly little Etiennewas dangerously ill. TheScottish 
ladies have just been here — ^Amongst other things 
:hey spoke of Noilc, saying he was better — ^to 
which 1 answered that King Ch. Albert had died 
n Lisbon. — Th^ will do for me with their tedi- 
)usness. At the end of the month am moving 
iom my apartment bade to the Square, for other- 
wise it would be unbearable — Cochet has returned 
—Dr. Frenkel is a regular ostrich — ^would not tell 
ne whether I should go to a spa, or to the South 
—He has again taken away his giving 

ne another tonic which I also dislike — ^and whai- 
5ver I ask him about hygiene, he says that I need 
not worry about having a well regulated life — ^In 
1 word, a blockhead. Joking apart — ^he may be 
quite as good a doctor for diagnosis as KorefiF, for 
sxample — ^but, unlike KorefiF, he has not got his 
head screwed on. Mile. Lind was her^ sang at 
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PleyeL — Poczdwy. Gutmanns. z caiem sercem po 
lO-ciu dniach nie widziaiem alem si? zl%ld, czy nie 
chory, ale mi napisai, 4e zdrdw. — Choroba juz 
w miefcie ustaje- De la Croix na wsi od tygodnia. 
— Daj mi siowo o sobie- Sdskam Ci? serdecznie. 

Tw6j, 

Ch. 


Poniedzialek 18. 
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[Potocka], Bauv. [BauveauJ Mme. Rotsch. [Rots- 
child], but she has already left for Sweden via 
Hamb. Mme. Catalani, to whom she had been 
introduced here, died from cholera on the very 
eve of her departure. Cichowski I saw once only, 
as I have already written to you. As it is a long 
journey to the dty, only those who are very fond 
of me come to see me, FrancL [Franchomme], for 
example, or else those who have some dear ones 
not far away, like the Prince and Princess, who 
occasionally pay a visit to me. Pleyel, too, came 
along to-day.— A nice fellow. As I have not had 
one of Gutmann’s jolly visits for about ten days, 
I was afraid he might be ill, but he wrote that he 
was well.— The epidemic is already subsiding in 
town— De la Croix went to the country a week 
ago.— Let me have a word about yourself— I 
embrace you heartily. 

Yours, 

Ch. 


Monday, i8th. 
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NEW ail RECENT WORKS ail EDITIONS. 

Uszt, Composer and his Piano Works. Des- 
criptive Guide and Critical Analysis, written in a 
popular and concise style. Also suggested Hecitals. 
By Hsebbrt Wbstbhby, Mus.Bac, Lon,, F,E.C,0,, etc. 
Numerous music and portrait illustrations. 386 pages. 
Crown octavo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Write for prospectus of above, post free. 

<< There is no doubt possible that your monogrraphy of Lisst is of the 
most valuable kind.”— MOBitz RoSBsrrHAt. 

Great composers come in pairs— Bach and Handel, Haydn and Beet- 
hoven, Wagrner and Lissi, early spring to mind. Lisst, like Wagner, 
invented a new phase of technique— one that in each case hindered their 
reoognition as great composers. Wagner, in spite of ^reat opi>osition 
won through and, similarly, Liset's big dramatio style is bound in the 
end to triumph. It is necessary, however, in his case, to get acquainted 
with his numerous unknown or little known compositions and also tb 
acquire the method of his technique. 

” Mr. Westerby’s study of Lisat is extremely analytical. Only 80 pages 
are devoted to the life-story of the musician ^ the rest of the book con 
sists of a detailed arrangement of his works, with studies of the composi- 
tion. The effect is eneyolopsedio, but that is what Mr. Westerby in- 
tended.”— TadZct. 

Historical, Descriptive and Analytical Ac- 
count of the Entire Works of Johannes 
Brahms. Treated in the order of their Opus num- 
ber, preceded by a Didactic Section, and followed by 
copious tables of reference. Complete Guide .for Stu- 
dent, Concert-goer and Pianist. By Edwin Evans 
(Senr.). In 4 .volumes. Octavo, cloth, £3 Ds. 6d., or 
separately as follows : — 

Vocal Wobhs. With portrait. 599 pages, 15s. net- 

Cbcahbbr and Obchbstbal Works. With Exhaustive 
Structural, Thematic and Rhythmical Analyses, and a 
complete Rhythmical Chart of each Movement. First 
Senes to Op. 67. With 435 music examples and tables. 
364 pages, 16s. 6d. net, 

CsAUBBR AND ORCHESTRAL WoRKS. Second Series, 
Op. 68 to the end. With 633 music examples and 
tables. 351 pages, 20$. net. 

Piano and Organ Works. Comprising the complete 
Solo Works; Works for Piano and Orchestra; also 
Worlm for Piano Duet and Organ Works as applicable 
to Pianoforte Solo. Over 100 music examples and 
tables. 327 pages, 18s. net, 

NewOrsran Principles and their Interpreta. 
tion. A Guide to and Suggestions on Phrasing and 
Registration with a view to improved Organ Playing. 
By 1^.BNCE White. With 5 ^ music exam^es. Octavo, 
cloth, 4s. net (paper covers, 2s. 6d; net). 



WORKS. 
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Technics of the Organ, An illuminative Treatise 
on Special Points and Dif&eulties connected therewith. 
By Edwin Evans (Senr.). Nearly ready. TTrite for 
prospectus. 

Speech, Distinct and Pleasing:, or Whj not 

Learn to Speak Correctly? A clear Description of the 
Mental and Physical Qualities on which the Art of 
Good Speaking is founded and grounded. For the 
Talker, the Orator and the Singer. By Frank Philip, 
author of “ Philosophy of Vocal Culture.^’ With illus- 
trations and numerous exercises for the Practical 
Student. 162 pages, crown octavo, cloth, net. 

(paper covers, 2s. 6d. net), 

Beethoven and the Plano Sonata. Descriptive 
Analysis of his thirty-two Sonatas for this Instrument. 
By F. H. Marks (author of ^*The Sonata: its Form 
and Meaning), Crown 8vo. In the Press for 1937. 

Voice Production for Elocution and SinsT* 

. InB* By Rev. E. H. Mbllino, F.R,C.0. Illustrated 
with music examples. Post octavo, paper covers. Is. 
6d. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas. A Descriptive Com- 
mentary on the Sonatas in the light of Schnabel’s In- 
terpretations; giving an aesthetic Appreciation of each 
Sonata, with an Outline of the Development of the 
Sonata Form in Beethoven’s hands. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Schnabel and an account of his activity as 
an executant, composer and teacher. By Rudolf Kast- 
NBR. Englished by Gerald Abraham. 5o pages, post 
8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. net (paper, 2s. 6d. net). 

History of the Trumpet of Bach and Handel. A 
New Point of View and New Instruments. Forming a 
History- of the Trumpet and its Music, from its earliest 
use as an artistic instrument to the middle of the 18th 
century. Special reference given to its employment by 
Bach and Handel, and the correct modem peirormance 
of old parts ; including a description of the new instru- 
ment invented by the author for this purpose. By 
Werner Mbnkb. Englished by Gerald A br ah a m. With 
5 plates and music supplement. English and German 
text. 223 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, lOs. net (or paper, 
7s. 6d. net). 

Violinist’s Ma.nuel. A Treatise on Construction, 
Choice, Care, Adjustment, Study and Technique of the 
Violin. Full of Useful and Practical Advice regarding 
the Violin and Bow. By H. F. Gosling. Numerous 
Illustrations and an Index. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
(or paper, 5s. 6d. net). 
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THE MUSIC STOEY SEEIES. 

The Music Story ” Series books are indispensable, authori- 
tativo, interesting and educational, bpecially designed 
cloth, crown 8vo, well got up, at prices named bdow. 

Ora.torio. By A. W. Pati^jbrson, B.A., Mus.Boc. Fourteen 
Chapters. Musical Example)^ Frontispiece and 17 Illus- 
trations. ^ List of Oratorio Excerpts mentioned in the 
Work. List of Principal Oratorio Composers and their 
Works; First Performances, etc. 6s. 6d. net. 

Notetlon. By C. F. Abdy-Williahs, M.A., Mus.Bac. 
Origin and Development.^ Bare and Curious Examples, 
Frontispiece, 4 Illustrations and 1& of Instruments. 
Griossary & Chronological Table of Notation, os. 6d. net. 
Chamber Music and its Masters in the Past 
and In the Present. By Dr. N. Kilburn. New 
Edition, revised, and with additional chapters fay 
G. E. H. Abraham. With Plates and Music Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Abraham hag bronaht the work up to date and written several 
new chapters, and the book now gives us a discussion on the most im- 
portsmt writers and projectors of chamber music.**— AfusteoZ Openion. 

Ors^ah. By C. F. Abdy-Williamb, M.A., Mu8.Bac. Told 
in Nine Chapters. Thirty-eight Illustrations and Front- 
ispiece. Illustrations of Two Instruments found at Pom- 

? 6ii ; F. W. Galpiu’s Hydraulus ; Organ Builders ; Stops ; 

echnical Terms ; Bibliography and Chronological List of 
Organ Specifications. 7s. fid. net. 

Qrs:an Music. By C. F. Abdy-Williahs, M.A., 
Mus.Bac. Fifteen Chapters. Musical Examples, Front- 
ispiece and 14 Illustrations of Title Pages, Tablature, 
Keys and Portraits. Chronological Synopsis of Organ 
Composers, Bibliography, etc. 6s. fid. net. 

Piute. By H. M. Fitzgibbon, M.A. Second Edition^ with 
additional matter, 1928, including new Frontispiece-- 
Lulli and his Flautists. Nineteen Chapters on Flutes, 
Flute Players and Music. 49 Musical Examples, 45' Il- 
lustrations (Instruments and Portraits). Eaa^ Instru<^ 
tion Books, Particulars of Wooden and Metal Flutes and 
Bibliography, fis. fid. net. 

The new frontispiece consists of Lulli, the two Hotteterrea and 1C. U 
Band, also Karais, the violonoellist, with their instruments. 


English Music (lfi04-1904). Seventeen Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Music Loan Exhibition of the Wor^ipwl 
Company of Musicians. By T, L. SouTBGApi, W. H. 
Cummings, H. Watson, E. Markham Lkb, J. Sit F. 
Bridge, A. S. Eosb, A. H. D. Prendergast, F. J. Saw- 
yer, G. F. Hunxly, D. j. Blaikley. Bev- F, W. Galpin, 
W W Cobbbtt. j. E. Borland, A. H. Ljttlbton and Sir 
E. ‘Clarkb. Frontispiece and 116 Illustrations (Portraits, 
Instruments, Title Pages, etc.), Musical Examples. 
68. fid. net. 



MVSIG STCBY 8EBIM8. 


Violin. By Paul Stobving. Forty-four Chapters. Frontis- 
piece and 42 Illustrations of Instruments, Musical Auto- 
graphs and Portraits. With Appendix. 6s. 6d. net. 

Ha.rp. By W. H. G. Flood, Mus.Doc. Twen^-two Chap- 
ters, Frontispiece and 32 Illustrations of Instruments, 
etc. Appendix containing : The .^olian Harp ; Epochs in 
Harp Making and Bibliography. 6$. 6d. net. 

Minstrelsy. By Edmondstounb Bumcan. Fifteen Chap- 
ters of Research Poem and Story, with Musical Exam- 
ples, facsimile or “Sumer is icumen in*^ (frontispiece) 
and 18 Illustrations. Li^rature of Minstrelsy and Song 
Collections ; Glossary and Definitions ; Chronological 
Table 5s. 6d. net. 

Musical Form. By Clabbkcb Luoas. An Explanation 
of the Principles of Form in Fifteen Chapters. With 
Examples and some Facsimile Signatures of Composers. 

9 Illustrations, Explanatory List of over 200 Forms in 
Composition and a Bibliography. 5s. 6d. net. 

Opera.. By E. Markham Leb, M.A., Mus.Doc. Nineteen 
Chapters of International Interest. Musical Examples. 
Portrait of Sullivan and 14 Illustrations. Chronological 
List of Opera Composers, Conductors, etc.. Glossary and 
List of Instruments employed in Opera Orchestras at 
different Periods and BioUograpby. 5s. 6d. net. 

Carol. By Edmondstounb Duncan. Fourteen unajpters of 
Historical Survey. Musical Examples, Frontispiece and 
9 Illustrations. Bio^aphical, Glossary and Chronologi- 
cal Table, etc. 6s, od, net. 

Basrpipe. W. H. G.,. Flood. Twcn^-five Chapters of 
Historical interest. Frontispiece and 25 Illustrations, 
Musical Examples. Chronological List of Pipers of all 
Ages; Glossary of Terms and Pipe Mechanmm; Com- * 

f osers who have employed Pipe Mnsic; Bibliogrsyphy ; 

^ipe Bands of the Britisli Army and O’Farrell’s “ Trea- 
tise on the Irish Bagpipe 5s. 6d. net. 

Symphony. By E. Markham Lee, M.A., Mus.Doc. 
Seventeen Chapters concerning Symphonic Music of all 
Ages. Examples and Facsimile Signatures, Frontispiece 
and 9 Illustrations. Chronological List of Composers, 
Glossary, Instruments employed in different Periods, a 
Bibliography, etc. 5s. 6d. 7iet. 



THE TEMPLE EDITION OF 
ORGAN OVERTURES. (3 Staves). 


Arranged from Full Score by Edw 
wise 

Price 3/. 

ATHALIE (Mendelssohn). 

BARBER OP BAGDAD (Peter Cor- 
nelius). 

BEATRICE AND BENEDICT (Ber- 
lios). 

BENVENUTO CELLINI (Berlins). 
BOHEMIAN GIRL (Balfe). 

CALM SEA AND PROSPEROUS 
VOYAGE (Mendelssohn). 
CARNAVAL ROM AIN (Berlioz). 
CORSAIR (Berlioz). 

CROWN DIAMONDS (Auber). 
EGMONT (Beethoven). 

EURYANTHE (Weber). 

FAUST (Gounod). 

FAUST (Wagner). 

FESTIVAL OVERTURE (Tsohaikonr- 
sky). 

FIGARO (Mosart). 

FINALE (Rubinstein's Sonata, O]-. 

12 ). 

FLYING DUTCHMAN (Wagner). 
FRA DIAVOLO (Auber). 
FREISCHUTZ (Weber). A. Whit 
tingham. 

ISABELLA (SuppO- 
ITALIANA (Rossini). 

KING LEAR (Berlioz). 

KING STEPHEN (Beethoven). P. J. 
Mansfield. 

LA CLEMENZA Dl TITO (Mozart). 

P. J. Mansfield. 

L’AFRICAINE (Meyerbeer). 

LA REINE DE SABA (Gounod) 
LARGO from Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat. W. A. G. Gruikshank. 

LE SONGE D’UNE NUIT D’ETE 
CThomas). 


in Evans. Senr. (except where other- 
stated). 

net each. 

LIFE FOR THE CZAR (Glinka). 
UGHT CAVALRY (Sappd). 
LOHENGRIN (Wagner). 

LURLINE (Wallace). 

MAGIC FLUTE (Mosart). 
MARITANA (Wallace). 
MASANIELLO (Auber). 
MEISTERSINGERS (Wagner). 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
(Nicolai). 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
(Mendelssohn). 

MIGNON (A. Thomas). 

NAIADES, THE (Stemdale Bennett) 
OBERON (Weber). A. Whittingham 
OTHO (Handel). W. A. C. Cmik 
shank. 

IttZ OVERTURE (Tsohaikowsky). 
POET AND PEASANT (Suppd). 
PARSIFAL (Wagner). 

RAYMOND (Thomas). 

RIENZI (Wagner). 

ROSAMUNDS (Sohnbert). 

RUY BLA8 (Mendelssohn). 

SCIPIO (Handel). 

SEMIRAMIDE (Rossini). 

St J’ETAIS ROr(Adam). 

SIRENE, LA (Auber). 

SON AND STRANGER (MendeU 
sohn). W. A. C. Gruiksbank, 
STRADELLA (Flotow). 

TANCREDI (Rossini). 

TANN HAUSER (Wagner). 

TRISTAN AND ISOLDA (Wagner). 
WAVERLEY (Berlioz). 

WILLIAM TELL (Rossini). A. Whih 
tingham. 

ZAMPA (Hdrold). 


PIANO SOLO OVERTURES. 

Price 3/- net each. 


BOHEMIAN GIRL (Balfe). 
«CALiPH OF BAGDAD (Boieldieu). 
CROWN DIAMONDS (Auber). 

DER FREYSCHUTZ (Weber). 

DON GIOVANNI (Mozart). 
DONNA DEL LAGO (Rossini). 
FRA DIAVOLO (Auber). 

GUY MANNERING (Sir H. R. 
Bishop). 

IDOMENEO (Mozart). 

IL BARBIERE (Rossini). 

«IL TANCREDI (Rossini). 

LIGHT CAVALRY (Suppd). 


MAGIC FLUTE (Zanfaerfidte). 
(Mozart). 

MARITANA (Wallace). 
MASANIELLO (Auber). 

•MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

(Nicolai). 

MIGNON OVERTURE (A. ThomasiL 
NOZZE DE FIGARO (Mozart). 
•POET AND PEASANT (Suppd). 
RAYMOND (Thomas). 
SEMIRAMIDE (Rossini). 

WILLIAM TELL (Rossini). 
•ZAMPA (Hdrold). 


• Also arianged as Duet (piano. 4 hands), price 2/6 net. 



JBSTHETIOS, CRITICISMS, ESSAYS 

WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. A Series of Pen Pic- 
tures, exhibiting the Personal Characteristics as Artists 
of the World^s great Tone Poets in the form of Inter- 
views. By Gerald Cumberland. Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net* 

Deals with Chopin, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Paganini, BeethoveiK Handel*. 

Rossini, Schubert, Liszt, Berlioz, Aiozart, Wagner, TohalkOTsky, Cherubini, 

Wolf, Borodin, Schumann. Sullivan. 

FREDERIC CHOPIN, Critical and Appreciative Essay. By 
J, W. Davison, forty years Music Critic of ‘‘The 
TimesJ’ Cloth, 2s. Sd. net; paper covers, Is. 6d. net. 

PAN PIPES. THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC from East to West in 
Nature, Art and Legend. Penned in Sixteen Articles 
for General Heading, with some Drawings of Eastern 
Musical Instruments. By G. P. Green (author of 
“ Some Aspects of Chinese Music*’). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO LISTEN TO GOOD MUSIC and Encourage the 
Taste in Instrumental and Vocal Music. With many 
useful Notes for Listener and Executant. By K. Broad- 
ley Greene. Complete, ^dbth, 4s. 6d. net ; or in two 
books, paper. Is. 6d. net each. 

SOME FAMOUS SYMPHONIES, How to Understana 
Them. With their Story and Simple Analysis. Refer- 
ences also to Gramophone Records ; numerous Portraits. 
By J. F. Porte. Dealing with Symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, Berlioz, Borodim Brahms, Chausson, Dvorak, 
Elgar, Cesar Franck, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schubert, Stanford and Tchaikovslty. Complete in cloth. 
5s. net, or in 2 separate parts, paper, Is. 6d. net each. 

GLUCK AND HIS OPERAS. With an Account of their Rela- 
tion to Musical Art. By Hbctor Berlioz. Translated 
from the French by Edwin Evans, Senior, Croivn 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYM- 
PHONIES, with a Few Words on His Trios and 
Sonatas, a Criticism of “ Fidelio ” and an Introductory 
Essay on Music. By Hector Berlioz. Translated from 
the French by Edwin Evans, Senior. Portrait. Crown 
Suo, cloth, 5s. 6cl. fiez. 

MUSICAL MOMENTS. By Jambs de S. Wijeteratnjs. a 
Series of 18 Short Musical Essays (London Street 
Music; Musical Frauds; Programme Music; Diseases 
of the Musical Language; Liszt; Caruso; Schumann; 
Madame Patti : The Ancients on Music : Shakespeare 
on Music, etc.). 195 pp.. crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
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MOZART, WEBER AND WAGNER, and Various other Es- 
says on Musical Subjects. By Hegtob Berlioz. Eng- 
lished by Edwin Evans, Senior, F.B.C.O. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. n-et, 

THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF THE MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. By Rutland Boughton. 8vo, sewed, ls.net. 

The Decay of Triennials— The Rise of Competitions— The Refonn of Con. 

petitions— The FostiTal of the Future. 

SOME ASPECTS OF CHINESE MUSIC AND SOME 
THOUGHTS AND IMPRESSIONS ON ART PRINCI- 
PLES IN MUSIC. By G. P. Green. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net, paper covers, 2s. net. 

THE FUTURE OF MUSIC Coming Changes Outlined in 
Regard to Composer, Uonductor and Orchestra. 1^ 
Louis Laloy. Translated by Mrs. Franz Liebich. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper. Is. 6d. net. 

HANDBOOK TO THE VOCAL WORKS OF BRAHMS. An 
Historical, Descriptive and Analytical Account of the 
Entire Vocal Works of Johannes Brahms. Treated in 
the Order of the Opus Number. Original English Trans- 
lations supplied to many numbers. Preceded hy a Didac- 
tic Section and followed by Copious Tables of Reference. 
For the Use of Concert-Goers, Pianists, Singers and 
Students. By Edwin Evans, Senior. Thick Svo, cloth, 
15s. net. 

SOME ASPECTS OF GIPSY MUSIC. By D. 0. Parker. 

Post Svo, cloth, 3s. net (or paper covers, Is. 6d. net). 

THE SYMPHONY WRITERS SINCE BEETHOVEN. Criti- 
cal Essays on Schubert, Schumann, <^tz, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Bruckner, Berlioz, Liszt, Strauss, Mahler, 
Mendelssohn, Saint-Saens, etc. By Felix Weingart- 
NER. Translated by A. Bles. Twelve Portrairs. 
Second Impression. With Chapter added by D. C. 
Parker on Weingartner’s Symphony No. 5. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 7a. 6d. net. 

GREATER WORKS OF CHOPIN. (Polonaises, Mazurkas, 
Nocturnee, etc.), How they should be Played. By 
J. ICleozynski. Translated by Miss N. Janotha and 
Edited by Sutherland Edwards. Second Edition. 
With Portrait, Facsimile, etc. Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
net. 

MEZZOTINTS IN MODERN MUSIC. Critical Essays on 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Cliopin, StrausSj Liszt and Wag- 
ner. By Jas. Hunbker. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 8s. net. 
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JUSTKMTICS, CB1T1CI8MS, ESSAYS. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Essays and Criticisms, by Robert 
Schumann. Translated, Edited and Annotated by F. R. 
Rittbb. Portrait of liobert Schumann, photographed 
from a Crayon by Bendbmann. First Series, Eighth 
Edition. Thick crown 8ro, cloth, 419 pages, 8s. 6d. net. 

Ditto. Second Series Fourth Edition, with a Contents- 
index added. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 640 pages, 
10s. 6d. net. 

**.... A book so rich in thought, so full of humour, so remarkable for 
its refined tarcasms, so original in its criticisms, so sprightly and elegant 
in language.*’— Xabl Mkbz in the Musical World. 

** A disquisition upon the ralne of Schumann’s labour as an art critic 
seems quite uncalled for at the present date. Suffice it to say that it can 
hardly be OTer-estimatcd, and that his writings are as interesting and 
instruotiTC at the present as they were when they were first penned.** — 
Monthly Musical Record. 

THE DEEPER SOURCES OF THE BEAUTY AND EXPRES- 
SION OF MUSIC. By Joseph Goddard. With many 
Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 

HOW TO PLAY CHOPIN. The Works of Chopin. Their 
proper Interpretation. By J. Klxoztnski. Translated 
by A Whittinghaji. Sixth Edition. Woodcut and 
Music Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. net. 

** Contains the cream of Chopin’s instructions to his own pnpUs. To 
admirers of Chopin and players of his music we should say this book is 
indispensable.** — Bazaar. 

MUSIC AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Art a Neces- 
sity in the College World. The Teacher’s Preparation 
and his Method. By Edward Bioxinson. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

BEETHOVEN AND HIS PIANO WORKS (Sonatas, Con- 
certos, Variations, etc.). Descriptive and Analytic Aid 
to tlieir Understanding and Rendering. By Herbert 
Westeeby. S illustrations, 45 music examples. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 7ief. 

BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS Explained for the 
Lovers of the Musical Art. By Ernst von Eltbrlbin. 
Translated by E. Hill, with Preface by !I^nst Pauer. 
Revised Edition (the Seventh issue). With Portrait, 
Facsimile and View of Beethoven’s House. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. net. 

** He writes with the ripe knowledge and thorough understanding of a 
practical musician. Every musical student or amateur can safely trust 
him as a competent and agreeable guide.'*— E. Faueb. 

BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES in their Ideal Significance, 
Explained by Ernst von Elteblein. Translated by 
Francis Weber. With an Account of the Facts Relat- 
ing to Beethoven’s Tenth Symphony. By L. Nohl. 
Second Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4 b. 
net. 




JESJ!HBTI08, CB1TICI8MS, ESSAYS. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES Critically Discussed by A. T. 
Tebtgbn: With Preface by John Broadhousb. Second 
Edition. Post Bvo, clo-^^ 4s. net. 

MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI. A Commentary, from the 
Third French Edition of Charles Gounod. By W. CiiABk 
and J. T, Hutchinson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

WOMAN AS A MUSICIAN. An Art Historical Study. By 
F. B. Rittbb. 8vo, sewed. Is. net. 

MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT^ or, Remarks on ^he Spirit of 
the Principal Musical Forms. Being an ASstheucal In- 
Testigation, in which an Attempt is made to show the 
Action in Music of certain Laws of Human Expression ; 
to point out what are the Spiritual Aims of Chief 
Forms of Oompositiom and the Broad Principles upon 
which they should be Constructed. By Joseph GonnAnn. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

IN THE SERVICE OF ART. A Plea for Simplicity in 
Music. By J.-Joaohih Nin. Translated by Mns. Fbans 
Liebioh. Post 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

Translations of this brilliant «ssaj have already appeared in Spanish. 

Italian and German. 

THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MUSIC. By H. Saxnt- 
Gbobob. Addressed to Advanced Students of that 
branch of Musical Knowledge commonly called Har- 
mony. 8vo, sewed. Is. net. 

NECESSITY OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
Address delivered to Members of the Music Teachers' 
Association. By A. W. Pollitt, Afws.D., F.B.C.O. 
8vo, sewed. Is. net. 

ESTHETICS OF MUSICAL ART- or. The Theory of the 
Beautiful in Music. Bv Dr. Fekdinand Hani>. Trans- 
lated from the German by Walter E. I»awson, Mtts.Bae. 
Cantab, etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
net. 

PURITY IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated by J. 
Broadhousb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

SoHXTMAim says : ** A fine book abont mnsio, read it fr^nently.** 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA IN ENGLAND. Being the 
Substance of a Paper read at Trinity College, Xiondon- 
By Frank Austin. 9d. net. 



BIOGEAPHIOAL. 


VT(A^Z SCHUBERT, Man and Composer. The Centenary 
Biography. A Vivid Story of a Charming Personality. 
By C. Whitakbe-Wilson. Portraits and Illustrations 
of Schubert and his Friends. Handsome volume, thiols 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. net. 

Sohttber^— the most poetioal masioian that ever was. — Liszt. 

Schabert~the man with the Divine Spark. — Beethoven. 

BORODIN THE COMPOSER AND HIS MUSIC. A De- 
scriptive and Critical Analysis of his Works and a Study 
of his Value as an Art Force. With many references 
to the Russian Kouchka Circle of Five — ^Bala- 
kirev, Moussorgsky, C4sar Oui and Bimsky-Korsakoy, 
with Boi’odin. By G. E. H. Abbabak. With 5 Por- 
traits. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


REEVES^ DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY : Note- 
worthy Men and Women of the Past and the Present, 
about 2,500. Edited by Edmond stotjnb Duncan and 
^ Others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net; paper covers, 
2s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By Gbbadd Cumbbeland. 
See JBstheties^ 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical and Anecdotal, with Account of 
the Violin ana Early Violinists. Viotti, Spohr, Paga- 
nini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, Moecheles, Schu- 
mann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gk>ttschalk, 
Liszt. By G. T, Ferris. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. net. Edition with Portraits to each, 
4s. 6d. net. 


CHOPIN; THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By James 
Hxtnbker (author of Mezzotints in Modern Music ”). 
Musical Examples, Thick crown 8v0, cloth, 12s. net. 

** Will at once take ita place in the front rank of books on Ohopin. 

the masterly chapter of seventy-fonr pacres on the etudes will 

socMi be found indispensable by all teachers and students of the pianoforte.** 
-The Nation (UJS.A.). 

**Of works on Chopin published sinoe Nieoks*g life, this is by far the 
most important.**— A shton Jonson In ** A Handbook to Chopin’s Works.** 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By Franz Lxszt. New and very much 
Enlarged Edition. Translated in full now for the first 
time by John Broadhouse. Second Edition, Corrected. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

** Frans Liszt has written a charming sketch of Chopin’s life and art.” 
SneyelopoBdia Britanniea. 

** Lisst’s oritioisms upon his separate works have all the eloquent mys- 
tioisms to be expected from him; and the biography is a book musloians 
will always prise .” — Sunday Times. 

0ZOMGZ SxNB describes it as **un pen exuberant en style, mais rempli 
de bonnes ohoses et de tris belles pages.” 



BIOGBAFHIGAL. 


Id 


BEETHOVEN. By Bioeabd Waombb. With a Supplement 
from the Philosophical Works of AriJiur Schopenhauer. 
Translated by Eovtard Bannrbutheb. Third Edition. 
Croirn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net, 

** It is a plain duty to be familiar and eren intimate with the opinion of 
one famous man about another. Gladly therefoie we welcome Mr. Dann- 
reuther’s translation of the work before us. Mr. Dannrenther has aohiered 
his task with the oonsoientiousness of his nature and with a snooess due to 
much taot and patience .** — Musical Times. 

CHERUBINI, LIFE OF. By P. J. Crowest. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

CESAR FRANCK. Personal Reminiscences. By J. W. Hin> 
TON, M.A., Mus.D. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. net. 

FREDERIC CHOPIN: HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. By 
Moritz Karasowsei. Translated by E. Hili.. Second 
and Revised Edition; further Letters written during 
the Composer’s Sojourn in England and Scotland, 1848>d. 
With numerous Portraits and a Facsimile. Two 
volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [A re-issue, 
including some additional Letters both in English and 
original Polish, as well as further illustrations.] 

MAKERS OF MUSIC. Biographical Sketches of the Creat 
Composers. With Chronological Summaries of their 
Works and Facsimiles from Musical MSS. of Bach, 
Handel, Purcell, Dr. Arne, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, Verdi, Gounod, Tchaikov- 
sky, Brahms and Grieg, with General Chronological 
Table. By R. Farqtjharson Sharp. Numerous Por- 
traits. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

The ftuthor*B endeuTour througrhont thit work has been to oonrey an im> 
preseion of the personality of each composer, as well as to furnish bio> 
graphical detail. At the end of each biography is a tabulated list of tho 
composer*8 works and dates of production, together with a facsimile from 
one of his original manuscripts. A useful Tolnme, got up in good style and 
well adapted for a gift or prise. Has- speedily run into seTeral editions. 

CHOPIN: AS REVEALED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
DIARY. By Count Tarnowski. Translated from the 
Polish by N. Janotha. With eight Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. net (or paper cover, 28. net). 

In the ahoTe notes Ohopin alludes^ to many of h is com positions aa well 
as relating the conditions under which they were written. 

PURCELL. By William H. Cummings, Mus.Boc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

CHERUBINI. Memorials illustrative of his Life. By E. 
Bkllasis. Thick crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. neU 

Standard biography of Cherubini. 

LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. By Louis Nohl. Translated by 
John J. Lalob. Third Edition. With Portraits and 
Facsimile. Crown 8vo, cloth, As. 6d. net. 
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BlOaBATmCAZ 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF FIDDLERS. Including 
Performers on the Violoncello and Double Bass, Past 
and Present. Containing a Sketch of their Artistic 
Career, together with. Notes of their Compositions. By 
A. Mason Clabkb. Nine Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth, Gs. 
net, 

** We may here take the opportanity of reoommendingr a ueeful book to 
all lovera of Tiolins and Tiolinista. Fiddlers, Ancient and Modem, is prao* 
iioally a little Biog'raphlcal Dictionary, well arranged with some excmlent 
portraits .*' — Northern Whig. 

TEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN. Reminiscences of these 
Renowned Singers, with Original Letters and Anec- 
dotes. Three Autnentic Portraits by Matall. 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. net, 

SKETCHES OP ENGLISH GLEB COMPOSERS. Historical, 
Bio|Taphical and Critical. From about 1786-1866. By 
D. Baptib. Post 8po, cloth, 5 b. 6d. net. 

LIFE OF WEBER. With List of his Compositions. By 
Sir J. Bembdiot. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL WRITERS. By W. A. 
Barrett. 8vc, cloth, Ss. net, 

SOME MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OP FIFTY YEARS. 
By Richard Hoffman. With Memoir by Mbs. Hoff- 
man. Illustrated with many Plate Portraits. Crown 
8fo, cloth, 68. 6d. net, 

MUSICAL MEMORIES. By William Spabi^ Mus.Doc. (late 
Organist of the Town SaU, Leeds), Revised Popular 
Edition. With sixteen Portraits. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 



HISTORY OF MUSIC, AND OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Studies in the Music op the Middle Ages. 

BOWED HARP (THE). A Study showing Fresh Light on 
the History of Early Musical Instruments* Bv Otto 
Andersson, Ph.D., President of the Swedish Universitv 
at Abo. From the Original Swedish Edition, revised by 
the Author. The Translation Edited with additional 
footnotes by Kathleen Schlesinger. 116 Illustrations, 
Bibliography and Index. 340 pp., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

** A Tftlttable contribution to the literature about early musical in- 
struments.’*— Tfte Strad. 

MUSIC IN MEDIAEVAL SCOTLAND. By Dr. Henrt G. 
Farmer. Introduction by Sir Richard R. Terry, 
Mus.Doc. 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL FACTS FOR THE ARABIAN MUSICAL IN- 
FLUENCE. By Henry George Farmer, M.A.. Ph.D., 
author of “ Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bo^eian Lib- 
rary,’’ “ Organ of the Ancients from Eastern Sources 
(Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic),” etc. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Farmer’s researches into the Music or ths Ababs of ths Mibkx 
Agbs, a period when these people led the world’s culture, have uniyersal 
recognition. He now throws a flood of fresh light on manj obsoure 
comers in the History of Medimval Music. 

The present work undoubtedly breaks fresh ground in history, and is 
from the hands of a scholar. 

MUSIC OF THE MOST ANCIENT NATIONS, Particularly 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians and Hebrews; with special 
reference to Discoveries in Western Asia and in F^pt. 
By Carl Engel. This issue has large size repr^uc- 
tions of Harp unearthed at Ur (1928), and or Silver 
Military Trumpet from the Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen 
in the Valley of the Kings (unearthed 1926). The 
volume has about 100 Illustrations. Thick 8vo, cloth, 
18s. net. 

STORY OF INDIAN MUSIC AND ITS INSTRUMENTS. A 
Study of the Present and a Record of the Past. To- 
gether with Sir William Jones’ celebrated Treatise in 
full. With 19 Plates, chiefly of Instruments, 7 Music 
Illustrations and a Map. By Ethel Rosenthal, 
A.R.C.M., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

OPERA STORIES OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY, Retold 
Act by Act (including Wagner’s 5 The Ring ” Operas). 
By Edmondstounb Duncan. Complete, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net, or in 2 vols., paper. Is. 6d. net each. 

A racy account of the plots and histories of fifty Famous Operas, fross 
PurceU, Gluck and Mosart, to Riohard Strauss and Ethel Smyth. 
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mSTOBY, 


' THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. An Inaugural Lecture at 
Gresham College. By Sia F. Bridge, Mus.Voc, Crown 
Sv-o, sewed, 9d. net. 

THE TROUBADOUR AS MUSICIAN, Past and Present. 
By C. A. Harris. Cloth, 3s. net, paper, Is. 6d. net. 

THE WORLD’S EARLIEST MUSIC. Traced to its Begin- 
nines in Ancient Lands. By collected Evidences of 
Relics, Records, History and Musical Instruments, from 
Greece, Etruria, E^pt, China, through Assyria and 
Babylonia to the Primitive Home, the Liand of Akkad 
and Sumer. By Hermann Smith. With sixty-five full 
page Illustrations and Outs, nearly 400 pages. Crown 
ovo, cloth, 10s. net, ' 

THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OP MUSIC. 
Chapters on the Study of Musical History. By^ Edward 
Dickinson. With Annotated Guide to Music Litera- 
ture. Over 400 pp. Thick 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, net. 

Euvbst NB'wman (ManehsBter Guardian) 'writes: **.... the extent 

and the aoonraoy ol the information oon-reyed make the book indis 

I>ensable to students and to public libraries.** 

GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC from the Infancy of the 
Greek Drama to the Present. By W. S. Rockstro. 
Fourth Edition, 535 pages.. Thick 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 

HISTORY OP THE HARP. From the Earliest Period. By 
John Thomas (Pencerdd Owalia). 8vo, paper covers, 
2s. 6d. net (published originally at 5s.). 

ORATORIO, The Story of. By A. W. Patterson, B.A., 
Mus.Doc. Fourteen Chapters. Musical Examples, 
Frontispiece and 17 Illustrations. List of Oratorio 3Ex- 
cerpts mentioned in the Work. List of Principal Ora- 
torio Composers and. their Works ; First Performances, 
etc. 6s. 6a. net. . 

TREATISE ON BYZANTINE MUSIC. By S. G. Hatherley, 
Mus.JBac.^ Oxon. Protowesbyter of the Patriarchal 
OScnmenical Throne of Uonstantinopile. 208 music ex- 
amples. 162 pages, 4to, cloth, 10s. net. 



OKOHESTKAL. 

CONCISE METHOD OF INSTRUMENTATION. How to 
Write for the Orchestra and Arrange an Orchestra] 
or Band Score. Illustrated with Musical Bzamples and 
various large folding charts and Index. By Edwin 
Evans, S®nb., author of Beethoven’s Nine Symp- 
phonies Fully Described and Analysed/’ etc. 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. I, ,8s. 6d. net. Vol. II, 8s. 6d. net. Vol. I. 
How to Write for Strings. Arrangement of Scoring 
and Preparation of Parts. With charts. Vol. H. How 
to Write for Wood Brass and Drums, and Arrange a 
Band Score. With large folding charts. 

INSTRUMENTS AND ART OF THE ORCHESTRA. An In- 
troductory Study. With Table showing Eange of each 
Instrument. By P. W. db Gouecy-Sualb, Mus.Bac. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. net, 

PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR THE CONDUCTOR and Useful 
Notes for the Orchestra. By F. W. db Massi-Habdhan. 
With Music Examples and Diagrams. 2s. net. 

ORCHESTRAL WIND INSTRUMENTS, Ancient and Modem. 
Being an Account of the Origin and Evolution of Wind 
Instruments from the Earliest to the most Recent 
Times. Illustrated with Plates specially prepared for 
this Work, ^ving sixty-one Examples of Instruments (or 
parts) described. By Uleio Datibbnt. Important ori- 
ginal work, fully illustrated with beautiful Reproduc- 
tions taken from Fine Photographs of the Actual In- 
struments. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

ART OF THE CONDUCTOR. A Suggestive Guide to the 
Theory and Practice. With 41 Diagrams and Exam- 
ples. By Hbctoe Berlioz. Translated by J. Broad- 
HOXJSB. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, Is. 6d. net. 

A MUSICAL ZOO. Twen^-four Illustrations displaying the 
Ornamental Application of Animal Forms to Musical 
Instruments (Violins, Viol da Gambas. Guitars, Poch- 
ette, Serpent, etc.). Drawn from the Carved Examples 
by Henry Saint-Georgb. Cloth, 5s. net (paper, 3s. net). 

THE FUTURE OF MUSIC. Coming Changes Outlined in 
Regard to Composer, Conductor and Orchestra. . By 
Louis Laloy. Translated by Mbs. Franz Liebich. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, Is. 6d. net. 

HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. Treatise on Accompani- 
ment from Score on the Organ or Piano. By F. 
Fbtis. Translated by A. Whittingham. With forty 
pages of Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

This popular and useful book might hare been entitled ** The Art of 
Arrangements for the Organ or Piano from Pull Orehestral and 

Other Scores.” It contains all tkat U necessary to know upon this 

inbjeot. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG ORGANISTS. By J. T. Fibld. 
3d. net. 

THE ORGAN FIFTY YEARS HENCE. A Study of its 
Development in the Light of its Past History and Pre- 
sent Tendencies. By Fbakois Burgess, F.S.A., Scot. 
8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

SOME CONTINENTAL ORGANS (Ancient and Modern) and 
their Makers. With Specifications of many of the fine 
Examples in Germany and Switzerland. By James 1. 
Wbugbwood. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

Oontaini ipeoification and a brief critique of flome of the famous old 
Continental organs. Describes also seTeral up>to-date Continental organs. 
.Amongst others particulars are given of those at Haarlem, Cologne, 
Ais-la-Chapelle, Frankfort, Heidelberg, Ulm, Stuttgart. Einsiedeln, Stress, 
burg and Antwerp: This work forms a valuable supplement to Hopkins’s 
and Bimbault’a great treatfse. 

MODERN ORGAN TUNING, The How and Why, Clearly 
Explaining the. Nature of the Organ Pi^e and the 
System of Equal Tem^rament, together with an His- 
toric Record of the Evolution o( the Diatonic Scale 
from the Greek Tetradhord. By Hermann Smith. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, fis. net. 

**The greatest authority on acoustical matters connected with organ 
pipes who has ever lived," says Mr. O. A. Audsley of Hermann Smith 
in his " Art of Organ Building." 

ANALYSIS OF MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN WORKS. A 
Study of their Structural Features. For the Use of 
Students. By Joseph W. G. Hathaway, Mus.B. Oxon. 
127 Musical Examples. Portrait and Facsimiles. Crown 

. 8vo, doth, 5s. 6d. net. 

THE TEMPLE EDITION OF ORGAN OVERTURES AND 
ARRANGEMENTS, all with Fed. Obb. 3s. net each. 

See page 7 for list of about 60 works in this series, including works 
by Wagner, Tchaikovsky Beethoven, Mosart, Handel, Berlios, Glinka, 
Schubert, Gounod, Hdrold, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Balfe, Autber, Ros- 
sini, Weber, Wallace, Suppd, Adam, Thomas, Nioolai, Storndale-Bennett, 
Cornelius and Flotow, chiefly arranged by Edwin Evans. 

RINK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL: Edition Care- 
fully Revised. The Pedal Part printed on a Swar- 
ate Staff, and the Original Preface, Remarks and T^h- 
nical Terms in English. Edited and arranged by John 
Hilbs. The Six Books Complete, bound m red cloth, 
oh. folio, 20s. net, or the six parts at 3s. net each ; parts 
sold separately. 

The best edition ever published of this Grand Classical Work, well en- 
mved, weU printed and well edited. A special merit of this edition is 
that the bar ii«s» are bold, and that they are drawn right through the 
score, instep of through eaoh staff, as was tiie custom «i days gone by. 
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THE Ol^GAN PAINTS OF MENDELSSOHN’S OHATOHIOS 
AND OTHER CHORAL WORKS. Analytically Con- 
sidered. By OiiLANDO A. Mansfiblb. Mus.Doc., F.B.C.0, 
Numerous Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
net. 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN COMPOSITIONS ANALYSED. 
By J. Buoadhotjse.- Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY. By 
Dudley Buck Fresh issue with Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net (or paper. Is. 6d. net). 

REFORM IN ORGAN BUILDING. By Thohas Casson. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 

TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 
By W. F. Taydob. 4to, 28. net. 

THE ORGAN. Its History told in Nine Chapters. By 
C. F.v Abdy-Williams. 7s. 6d. net. 

ORGAN MUSIC. Its History told in Fifteen Chapters. By 
C. F. Abdy-Wiluams. os. 6d. net. 

THE BYRD ORGAN BOOK, for Piano or Organ. A Collec- 
tion of 21 Pieces (Pavans, Galliar^ etc.), by William 
Byrd, 15^-1623, ^ited from the virginal MSS., and 
now first published in Modem Notation. By M. H. 
QiiYN, in two books, 3s. net each. 

** A ohaming ooill«otioii."->irM< Su9tex Qat9tu. 



PIANOFORTE. 

NATURAL TECHNICS IN PIANO MASTERY : ^sthebio 
Evolution from Student to Artist. All Vital Points 
Discussed and Made Clear. Many Diagrams of Hand 
and Finger Technique and some Music Example. By 
Jacob Eisbnbbrg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
REEVES* POPULAR PIANOFORTE TUTOR. Rudiments 
of Music, Exercises with Popular Airs, Major and 
Minor Scales. With Illustration of Fingerboard. Folio, 
2s. net. 

21 COMPOSITIONS BY THREE FAMOUS SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MASTERS, William 
Byrd, Dr. John Bull and Orlando Gibbons, being Par- 
thenia, or the First Musick ever printed for the Vir- 
ginals. Arranged for the Piano and freed from the 
errors of Ur. Rimbault’s edition by accurate coiDpari- 
son with the original text by MAnaARBT H. Gltn 
( author of ** Elizabethan Virginal Music and Com- 
posers**). Folio. 12s. 6d. net: boards, cloth back, 
15s. net. 

Tliia edition has been entirely re-engrraved. The work contains eight 
compositions by Byrd, seven by Bull, and sis by Gibbons. 

NOTES ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 24 FAMOUS PIANO 
SONATAS OP BEETHOVEN. By J. AumXD Joro- 
STONB (author of “The Art of Teaching Viano 
Playing,** “ Piano Touch, Phrasing and Interpretation,-* 
etc.). Portrait, crown 8to, cloth, 6s. net. 

ESSENTIALS IN PIANO-PLAYING, and other Musical 
Studies. By J. Alfred JoHnsTONB, Hon. L.Mus., 
T.C.Tj. Portrait, 243 pages. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
net. 

HOW TO ACCOMPANY AT THE PIANO. By Edwin Evans. 
(Plain Accompaniment, Figurated Accompaniment, 
Practical Harmony for Accompanists). 172 Music Ex- 
amples which are made Clear by the Explanatory Text. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s.net. 

EXTEMPORISING AT THE PIANO MADE EASY. A Manual 
for Beginners in Musical Composition. Hints and Aids 
for- the “ From Brain to Keyboard ** Composer. By 
Rbv. E. H. Mblling, F.B.C.O. Bvo, limp cloth, 
2s. 8d. net, paper. Is. 6d. net. 

THE STUDENT*S GUIDE TO THE ART OF TEACHING 
THE PIANOFORTE. By Ctril R. H. Horrocks. 

Zt.T.O.Xi., A.B.Q.M,, With an Extensive and 
Carefully Graded List of Studies and Course of the 
Great Masters, Numerous Musical Examples, 264 
pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

Until quite recently it wae thought imposeible to give praotioal inetrao- 
lions on the art of teaching, but the error of this idea has been proved 
by the great snccess of the teachers* class at the various musical insti- 
tn^ons. The author's aim is to supply a guide-book expressly for beein- 
aors and those with limited experience In the art. 



PIANOFOBTE. 


THE BYRP ORGAN BOOK. For Piano or Organ. See 

Organ. 

INDIVIDUALITY IN PIANO TOUCH. By Algernon H. 

Lindo and J. Alfred Johnstone. Cr. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
HOW TO STUDY THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF THE 
GRE^ COMPOSERS. Herbert Westerby, 

Mus.Bac. Handel, Bach, Hayd^ Scarlatti, Mozart, 
dementi, C. P. E. Bach. With Portraits and Musical 
Examples throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 
The following issued singly, paper covers; 

Handel, 9d. ; D. Scarlatti, 9d. ; J. S. Bach, Is. ; C. P. E. 
Baoh and Haydn, 9d. ; Clembnti, 9d. ; Mozart, Is. 

MOZART AND THE SONATA FORM; A Companion Book 
to any Volume of the Sonatas for Piano, including an 
Analysis of the Form of each Movement, with Notes 
upon Treatment and Tonality, by J. R. Tobin, Mus.B. 
Or. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

HOW TO INTERPRET MENDELSSOHN’S » SONGS WITH- 
OUT WORDS ” (the celebrated “ Lieder ohne Worte ”). 
A Readable and Useful Guide for All. Gives the Piano 
Student helpful Insight into the first Principles of 
Form in Music. By Charles W. Wilkinson. With 
portrait and facsimile of MS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4b. 
net (paper, 2s. 6d. net). 

It is hoped tJiat the notes on each of the Lieder ** may help the stii> 
dent in playing these homely and easily intelligible compositions. 

THE ART OF TEACHING PIANOFORTE PLAYING. A 
Systematised Selection of Practical Suggestions for 
Young Teachers and Students. By J. Alfred John- 
stone (author of Piano Touch, rhrasing and Inter- 
pretation,” etc.). Second edition. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. 

THE ARTIST AT THE PIANO. Essays on the Art of Musi- 
cal Interpretation. By George Woodhousb. New and 
Revised Edition. Portrait of Paderewski. 8vo, doth, 
3s. 6d. net (paper, 2s. net). 

The celebrated pianist, Paderewsld, after reading the manosciipt of this 
stimulating rolame, wrote : ** The booklet is quite a remarkahie work and 
a really yalnable oontribation to the philosophy of pianistio art.** 

PIANOFORTE TEACHER’S GUIDE. By.L. Plaidt. Trans- 
lated by Fanny Raymond Ritter. Crown 8vo, boards. 
Is. 6d. net (paper, Is. net). 

•• Some of the finest pianists of the owe mnoh of their teehnM 
facility to Plaidy’s excellent method.**— Resaor. 

CANDIDATE’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO TESTS for the 
Piano. In the Primary, Elementary and Junior Grades 
of all liocal Examinations in Music, and the Higher 
and Lower Divisions of the Associated Board of the 
R.A.M. and R.O.M. By Wilson -Manhibb. 9d* net. 
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THE AI^T OF TUNING THE PIANOFORTE. A New 
Gomprehensiv’e Treatise to enable the Musician to Tune 
his Piano upon the System founded on the Theory 
of Equal Temperament. By Hermann Smith. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. Gr. 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 
net. 

TECHNICAL STUDY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING (peppers Principles). By G. A. Ehren- 
FEOHTEB. with numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. net. 

OOOTBNTS: Position— Arm— Wriet—Fingrerg; Touch (Tone Production); 
Legato; Equality of Tone; Tension and Contraction; Five Finger Eser* 
oises ; Skips ; The Seale ; Arpeggio Chords ; Firm Chords ; High Raising of 
the Arm; Melody and its Aooompaniment ; Conneotion of Firm Chords; 
The Tremolo ; The Shake (Trill) ; The Pedal ; Fingering. 


HOW TO PLAY 110 FAVOURITE PIANO SOLOS. Being 
the 4 Series complete in 1 vol. of Well-Known Piano 
Solos: How to Play them with Understanding, Ez- 

g ression and Effect.’* By Gharlbs W. Wilkinson. 
iontaining 110 Articles dealing with Works of 
Binding, Scarlatti, Paderewski, Handel, Rubinstein, 
Seharwenka, Schumann, Godard, Delibes and other 
Composers. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 

WELL-KNOWN PIANO SOLOS. How to Play them with 
Understanding Expression and Effect. By C. W. 
Wilkinson. Four Series, Is. 6d. each (each series con- 
taining about 26 articles), or four in one vol. as above. 
Contents of the First Series :—Si 27 nxirG, Bustle of Spring. Soablatii, 
Pastorale e Capricoio. PAnxBsurssz, Minuet in G. Hansbl, Harmonious 
Blacksmith. Rubihstbib, Melody in F. Schabwbbxa, Polish Dance. 
ScHUVAinr, Naohtstdoke. (j^odabd, Masurka. Dbubbs, Pissicati from 
Sylria. Gbxbo. Wedding Day at Troldhangen. StUAB, Salut d*Amour. 
Padbbivskx, Melodie. Rait, La Fileuse. Tohazxotskt, Troika. Godabd, 
Berger et Berghres. Obauxkabb, Pierzette. Moszxowsxi, Etinoelles. 
Pabbbbwski, Minuet in A xnafox. Gbxxg Norwegian Bridal Procession 
LxsBT, Begata Yenesiana. Chaxxxadb, Automne. Moszxowsxi, Serenata. 
Lacx, Yalse Arabesque. Sghuxaxx, Araheske. Oxorix, Etude in G flat. 
DvxAxn, First Yalse. 

Draws one’s attention to the beauties in a piece, explains dilfloulties here 
and there, draws attention to a pedal effect and any peculiarity of finger- 
ing, and generally gives all the information a professor is expected to 
give to his pupils. 

PIANO TOUCH PHRASING AND INTERPRETATION. By 
J, Alfred Jdbnstonb {author of ‘‘The Art of Teaching 
Piano Playing,” etc.). Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


PIANO TEACHING. Advice to Pupils and Young Teachers. 
By F. Lb Couppbt (Prof, in the Conservatory of Music, 
Paris, etcA. Translated from ^e Third French Edition 
by M. A. Bibrstadt. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (paper. 
Is. 6d. net). 


'* The book contains sound adrioe, particularly applicable to the study 
Gf pianoforte playing.*'— W. H. Wibbi in The Piantere A. B. C. 
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DELIVERY IN THE ART OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, On 
Rhythm, Measure, Phrasing, Tempo. By 0. A. Ehrbn- 
FBCHTiSE. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. net, 

“ The Motion with referenco to accent ie particularly »ood. There are 
•umerous illustrations from the works of . the mastert.^*~W. H. Wnn in 
The Pianiit’e A. B, 0, 

PRACTICE REGISTER for Pupil’s Daily Practice. A 
Specimen, Id. (or 2s. per 100). 

GRADUATED SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Com- 
piled for the various Exams. By Hbnbt Saint- 
Qbobgb.. 3s. net, 

HANDBOOK TO CHOPIN’S WORKS. Detailed Account of 
all Compositions of Chopin. Short Analyses for Piano 
Student and Critical Quotations from Writings of 
Well-known Musical Authors. Also a Short Biography, 
Critical Bibliography and a Chronolwcal List of 
Works, etc. By G. C. A. Jonson. Third edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 

** Here in one oompaot ToluiUe, is all that it ia heoesiary to know about 
Ohopin and his works except by the leisured enthusiast.**— Pa% Chmiclt, 

A SYSTEM OF STUDY OF SCALES AND CHORDS. Being 
Chapters on the Elements of Pianoforte Technique. By 
B. ViNB Westbrook, F,B.C,0, Numerous Examples. 
New and revised edition. Octavo, 2s. net. 

The author outlines a scheme which abolishes the drudgery and inspires 
the pupil with an enthusiasm for praotioe and formulates a method or 
system in which that praotioe may be carried out. 

REEVES’ VAMPING TUTOR. Art of Extemporaneous Ac- 
companiment, or Playing Ear on the Pianoforte, 
Rapidly Enabling anyone having an Ear for Music (with 
, or without any Knowledge of Musical Notation) to Ac- 
company with Equal Facility in any Key. Prac- 
tical Examples. By Fbanois Tatlob. . New Edition, 
to which is added Instructions for Accompaniment 
with Equal Facility in every Key iUnstrated by Ex- 
amples. Folio, 2s. net, 

THE DEPPE FINGER EXERCISES for Rapidly Developing 
an Artistic Touch in Pianoforte Playing, OarefuHy Ar- 
ranged, Classified and Explained by Am Fat (Pupil 
of Tausig, Kullak, Liszt and Deppe). Folio, Enghsh 
or Continental Fingering, Is. 6d. net. 

The Mwieal Timet says; " We are asked by a weU-Imowa pian^ to say 
that Herr Emil Saner was trained up to his serenteenth year on the Deppe 
system, and that he owes his wonderful technique almost solely to th« 

method Our oomspondent adds that Herr Sauer speaks as enthaei- 

astioally of the Deppe method as did Mias Amy Fay.** 



TECHNICAL AND THEOEETICAL. 

ESSENTIALS IN MUSIC STUDY FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

• A Helpful Guide both for the General Student and Can- 
didates for Junior and Intermediate Examinations. By 
Hev. B. H. MbliiIng, F^jR.C.O. Cloth, 2s. 8d. net; 
paper covers. Is. 6d. net. 

Rev. B. H. Mellin^ is the Author of several popular works which have 

been found of great use to Music Students — “ Guido for the Young Com- 
poser/’ Extemporising at the Piano made Easy/’ eto. 

GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Hints on the Art 
of Composition, with Examples of Easy Application. By 
Hey. E. H. Melling, F.2?.C.0. Cloth, 2s. 8d. net 
(paper, Is. 6d. net), 

EXAMINATION TEST QUESTIONS. Containing spaces 
for the Pupils* Written Answers. By Walter L. Twin- 
ning, F.R.C.O, No. 1. Musical Notation and Time,. 
7d. net. No. 2. Formation of Scales, 6d. net. No. 3. 
Ornaments, 7d. net. No. 4, Intervals, 7d. net, 

THEORY OF MUSIC FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS. With 
Answers given to all the Questions and a Dictionary of 
necessary Musical Terms. By Mart Sharp. Limp 
cloth. Is. 6d. net, paper covers, Is. net, 

m TEST QUESTIONS ON THE GENERAL RUDIMENTS OF 
MUSIC. In Groups of Six each Lesson, for Written or 
Oral Use. By Wilson Maneure, 4d. net. 

“The Immortal Nine.” 

BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES FuUy Described 
and Analysed. A Series of Chapters giving a complete 
Account of Thematic Material and auxiliary Motives : 
an Analytical Chart of each Movement: full Technical 
Descriptions of Developments; Particulars of Formal 
and Rhythmic Features ; Epitomical Tables, etc. Illus- 
trate by 637 Musical Examples. By Enwm Evans 
(Senior), author of ” Handbook to the Vocal Works of 
Brahms,” etc. Cloth, Vol. I (Nos. 1 to 6), lOs. 6d. 
net, Vol. n (Nos. G to 9), IGs. 6d, net. , 

PRIMARY COURSE IN THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. With 
Hints on Answering Questions (Written Work) tor All 
Examinations in the Primary, Elementaij and Prepara- 
tory Grades. By Wilson Manhirs, etc. 

Is. net, 

EXAMINATION CANDIDATE’S GUIDE to Scale and Ar- 
peggio Piano Playing (with Tests). All that is required 
for the Various Exams. By Wilson Manhire, L,B.A.M. 
2s. net. 

CANDIDATE’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO TESTS for the 
Piano. By Wilson Manhire, L,B,A.M. 9d. net. 
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STUDIES IN HISTORICAL FACTS AND MUSICAL FORM. 
Being a Guide and Note Book for a more Systematic 
Preparation of the General Knowledge Papers now set 
at the Universities and Colleges of Music. By Percy 
Baker. Cloth, Ss. net^ paper, 2s. net, 

MOZART AND THE SONATA FORM. By J. R. Tobin, Mus.B. 
See Pianoforte Section, 

STUDIES IN MODULATION for Practical and Theoretical 
Purposes. By Percy Baker, P.B.O.O., etc. Cloth, Ss. 
net, paper, 2s. net, 

MUSICAL FORM, A Handbook to, for Instruihental Players 
and Vocalists. By E. van deb Strabtbn. With Musi> 
cal Examples, 205 pp. 8vo, cloth, 4s. net (paper, 3s. 
net). 

The part of the work on Danoe Forms gives a history and descriptioii 
of the Suite or Partita, Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, Gigue, Oavotte, 
Musette, Bourde, Branle, Passepied, Rigaudon, Louie, Pavane, Galliard, 
Tambourin, CebcU, Rondo, Henuet, Polonaise, Maaurka, Bolero, Taran- 
tella, Saltarello, .March, Oiaooone and Passaoaglia. 

FUGUE. A Conversational Address delivered to the Inoor* 

S orated Guild of Church Musicians. By J. H. Lswis, 
ImJDoc (Victoria College of Music)* Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

MUSICAL EXPRESSIONS, PHRASES AND SENTENCES, 
with their Oorrespondi|^ Equivalents in French, Ger- 
man and Italian. By F, Berger. 8vo, cloth, Ss. net, 
paper, 2s. net. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, Set forth in Graded Questions 
with Answers, for Use of Candidates pr^aring for the 
Examinations of R.A.M., R.C.M. and T.C.L. By B. 
Howabth, L.lt..i.M. and I.B.O.M. Cr. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

The Answers are always on the right hand page and can 
he covered over if desired, the Questions being on the corres- 
ponding left hand pages, 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SIGHT-SINGING. Combin- 
ing the Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations. With Music 
Examples throughout. By J. W. Rossington, L,B.A.M. 
Cloth, 28. net, paper, Is. 6d. net. 

For many eingere there ie only one mefh(^ of hocoming good 
readers, via., combining the tonio sol-fa with the staff TOtaxiom It is 
hoped that a perusal of these elementary lessons show the 
which this combination is clfccted, and simplify the somei^t difBcult 
tjask of sight-reading. 


STEPS IN HARMONY. With Oopioiw Expiratory Exm- 
pies and Graded Test Exercises A H^book for 
Students. By Dr. Churchill Sibley. With Mumc 
Examples throughout. Crown 8vo, boards, cloth back, 
3s. 6d. net, paper, 28. 6d. net. 

It is believed that he who thoroughly mastew the contents ^ tl^ 
pages will be prepared to study intell&ently the 

w5ks of the great masters, and also to foUow onticaUy the ehaagefol 
tendenoies of the present day. 



80 TECSmOAL AND TSEOSETIOAL. 

600 QUESTIONS AND 600 EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 
MUSICAL THEORY. By W. H. Palubb. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net, paper covere, Is. 6d. net. 

Intended as a heJp to the private student and to the candidate prepar- 
mg for the several musical examinations. 

THE MODAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF PLAIN CHANT. A 
Practical Treatise. By Edwin Evans, Senior, F,B.C,0, 
Part I, Theoretical ; Part II, Practical School of Plain 
Chant Accompaniment, consisting of 240 Exercises, with 
an Appendix of Notes. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net, 

THE HARMONISING OF MELODIES. A Text-Book for 
Students and Beginners. By H. C. Banistbb. Third 
Edition, with numerous Musical Examples. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, ds. net, 

MUSICAL ANALYSIS. A Handbook for Students. By 
H. C. Banistbb. With Musical Illustrations. Crown. 
8vo, limp cloth, 8s. net, paper covers, 28. net, 

THE ART OF MODULATING. A Series of Papera on Modu- 
lating at the Pianoforte. By Henry C. Banistbb. 
With 62 Musical Examples. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, Ss. 
net, paper covers, 2s. net, 

MODERN CHORDS EXPLAINED. (The Tonal Scale in 
HarmonyO By Arthur 6. Potter. Musical Examples 
from C. Debussy, Richard Strauss and Granville Ban- 
tock- 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; paper cover. Is. net, 
EXERCISES IN VOCAL SCORE READING. Collected from 
the Works of Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, Yittoria, 
Barcroft, Bedford, Peter Certon, Byrd, Gibbons, Croft, 
Rogers, Boyce, etc. For Students i^eparing for the 
. R.C.O. and other Examinations. JBy James Lyon, 
Mne,Doc, Oxon, 4to, 3s. 6d. net, 

EXERCISES IN FIGURED BASS AND MELODY HARMON- 
IZATION. By Jakes Lyon, Mus,])oc, 4to, 2s. 6d, net, 
EXAMPLES OF FOUR-PART WRITING FROM FIGURED 
BASSES AND GIVEN MELODIES. By Jambs Lyon, 
Mus.Doc, 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 

These exercises are printed in open score so as to he of use in score 
reading’ tests. This volume forms a key to ** Exercises in Figured Bass ** 
by the same author (see above.) 

HOW^ TO COMPOSE. A Practical Guide to the Composi- 
tion of all Works within the Lyric Form, and which 
include the Yalse, Gavotte, Mazurka, Polonaise, 
March, Minuet, and all Ordinary Dance Forms ; as also 
gie Nocturne, Impromptu, Berceuse, Reverie and 
Similar Characteristic Pieces. By Edwin Evans, 
Senior, F,jR,C,0. With 60 Musical Examples. Crown 
8vo,‘ cloth, 48. 6d. net, paper, 26. 6d. net, 

A FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC FOR BEGINNERS, Embodying 
English and Continental Teaching. By Adfred WHit- 
TiNOHAM. Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, sewed. Sd npi 
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THE RUDIMENTS OF GREGORIAN MUSIC. By Francis 
Burgess, F.S.A., Scot. Second Impression. C^own 
8vo, limp cloth, Is. net (paper, 9d. net), 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS. By 
Dr. Dudlbit Buck. Sixth Edition, with the Pronuncia- 
tion of each Term given. Edited and Revised by 
A. Whittingham. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; paper, 
9d. net. 

A most valuable and useful littla book to all musical people. The method 
adopted, for gfiving the pronunciation of each term is most concise and 
clear. 

HARMONY, EASILY AND PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGER. 
Presenting in a Simple Manner the Elementary Ideas as 
well as the Introduction to the Study of Harmo^. 
With about 300 Musical Examples and Exercises. By 
Paul Colbbrg. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. net, paper, 
Is. 6d. net. 

Avgust WxufSLMjr says: This work is distinguished by brevity and 
olearness. 1 most warmly recommend it.** 

COMPEND OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. By Perot 
Baker, F.B.C.O., L.Mus. T.C.L. Being a Guide with 
NoteSj Hints and Articles on the Study of Examination 
Questions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net, paper, 2s. net. 

Primarily to help candidates entering for the B.C.O. and T.CX. 
Diplomas, though oontaining much information for the amateur musi- 
cian and general reader. Indispensable to teachers in guiding their 
pupils through a course of study dealing with a large number of subjecfa 
like those set for the F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC. A Book for Beginners. By Dr. 
Westbrook. With Questions and vocal Exercises. 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, paper. 
Is. net. 

OosTTENTS : 1. The Staff and its Olefs. 2. Notes and their Bests. 3. Bara 
and Time. 4. Aocidcntals. 5. Keys and Scales. 6. Intervals. 7. Musical 
Pitch. 8. Accent. 9. Secondary Signs. 10. Ornaments and Qroups of 
Notes. 11. Yoioes and Scores. 12. ohuroh Modes. 13. Italian and other 
Directions. 14. Foreign Note-Names. 15. Questions. 16. Vocal Ezerciaes. 

** His explanations are extremely clear. The questions at the end will be 
found very useful.**— Musical Times. 


EXERCISES ON GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. A 
Book for Beginners. By K. Paige. Fourth Edition. 
Part I, 9d. net. Part II, Is. nef. Crown 8vo, paper (2 
parte complete in cloth, 2s. 6d. net). 

CoKTBWTS or Past 1 : 1. Pitch. 2. Length of Soui^s.* 3. Tiw. 4. ^me 
and Accent. 6. Intervals. 6. Scales. 7. Transposition. 8. Syuropatiom 
9. Signs and Abbreviations. 10. Notation. 11. Miscellaneous Questions and 
Exercises. ^ - 

Oowzixnra or Pabt II : 1. Triads. 2. First Inversion of a Triad. 3. Second 
Inversion of a Triad. 4. Dissonances. 5. Snspensions. 6. Sequenees. z. 
Oadenoet. 8. Dominant Sevenths, eto. 
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TECHNICAL AND THEOHETICAL, 


BACH. A DIGEST OF THE ANALYSES OF J. S. BACH'S 
FORTY-EIGHT CELEBRATED FUGUES FROM THE 
WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER (Das Wohltemi^erirte 
Klarier). With Lumerous Musical Illustrations. The 
five parts ihi one thick royal 8vo voL, cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 
Compiled hy Bkook Sampson, F.B,0.0. 

The following parts can be had separately : — 

Section I, Subject, Answer, Theme. Is. fid. net. 
Section II, Exposition, Counter-Exposition, Plan of 
Construction. Is. fid. net. 

Section III, Subject and Counter-Subject, etc. 3s. net. 
Section IV, Codetta and Episodes. 3s. net. 


THE FORTY-EIGHT FUGUES IN THE WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER (Das Wohltemperirte Klavier). By J. S. 
Baoh. Analysed by B&ook Sampson, Mus.Bac, Oxon., 
E.B.C.O, 


Following obtainable. Is. net 
No 4, in 0 sharp minor 
No. 9, in E major 
No. 16, in Q minor 
No. 18, in G sharp minor 
No. 24, in B minor 
No. 28, in 0 sharp minor 


each. 

No. 29, in D major 
No. 84, in E minor 
No. 36 in F minor 
No. 38, in F sharp minor 
No. 40, in G minor 


OUTLINE ANALYSIS OF BACH’S FORTY-EIGHT FUGUES. 
By Bbook Sampson. Is. fid. net. 


HOW TO MEMORISE MUSIC. By 0. F. Kenton. With 
numerous Musical Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. net (paper. Is. fid, net). 

** Ur. Eenyon proTes himself an ezoelleni ^ide; and indeed we know of 
no other work derated to the suhieot with which he has dealt so thoroughly 
and so saeoessfully.**— uerald, 

THE ART OF MODULATION. A Handbook showing at a 
Glance the Modulations from one Key to any Other in 
the Octave, oonsistine of 1,008 Modulations. For the 
Use of Organists and Musical Directors. Edited by 
Cabli Zoblleb; Third Edition. Boy. 8vo, cloth, fis. 
net, paper, 4s. net, 

HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES. With Hints on Writ- 
ing for Strings and Pianoforte Accompaniments. By 
J. Henby Bbiooeb, Mus.Bac, With Musical Examples 
throughout. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, fid. net. 

HOW TO WRITE MUSIC IN SHORTHAND. For Com- 
posers, Students of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc.j can 
be Written very Rapidly and is more Legible than 

S rinted Music, with Specimens from Bach, Handel, 
hopin, Wagner, Mendelssohn, Spohr, MoEart, etc. By 
Fbancis Tatlob. 14 pages. Post 8vo, sewed, 9d. net. 
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COUNTERPOINT : A Simple end Xntelli^ble Treatise. CJon- 
taining the most Important Rules oT all Text Books, in 
Catechetical Form (forming an Answer to the Question 
‘^What is Counterpoint?**). Intended for Beginners. 
By A. Living STONB Hibsi. Crown 8vo, sewed. Is. net , 

THE SONATA : Its Form and Meaning, as Exemplified in 
the Piano Sonatas by Mozart. A Descriptive Analysis, 
with Musical Examples. By F. H. Mabks. Sq. 8vo 
w^ell printed on good paper, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, paper 
8s. 6d. net* or in two volumes (Nos. 1 to 9 and 10 to ^), 
paper, each 4s. 6d. net, 

QUESTIONS ON MOZART’S SONATAS, both Educational 
and Suggestive. By F. Hblena Marks. Aid and Com- 
panion to the Study of the Author’s work, The Son- 
ata : Its Form and Meaning as Exemplified in the 
Piano Sonatas by Mozart.” For Teachers and Stu- 
dents, la. 6d. net, 

TRANSPOSITION AT SIGHT. For Student of the Organ 
And Pianoforte. By H. E. Niohol. Fourth Edition, 
with numerous Musical Exercises. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
26. 6d. net, paper. Is. 6d. net. 

The praotioo of tranepoaing upon the lines here laid down develops the 
mental ear,” quickens the musical perception and gires ease in sight 
reading; as it is evident that, if the student can transpo*e at sight, he 
will not have much difElcnlty in meiclv ■ptayitiff at sight. Free use is 
made of the tonio sol-fa as well as the standard notation in many mnsioal 
esamples. 

SCHUMANN’S RULES AND MAXIMS FOR YOUNG MUSI- 
CIANS. Sewed, Sd. 

THE STUDENT’S BOOK OF CHORDS. With an E«Iana. 
tion of their Inversions and Resolutions. By Pascal 
Nbiddham. Grown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 

The chords with their inversions and resolutions are briely and okaxly 
explained. 

THE STUDENT’S HELMHOLTZ. Musical Acoustics, or the 
Phenomena of Sound as Connected with Music. ^ By 
John Bboadhoubb. With more than 100 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s» 6d. nei; alKi in 
2 vols., paper covers, each vol, 3 b. fid. net, 

” In his Preface the author sayas *The object of the present bo<* ia to 
give, in one volume, a good general view of the subject to ^ose who can 
neither spare time to read, nor money to buy a number of large a^ ex- 
pensive works.” A perusal of the hook justifies us in asserting Aat this 
design is most satisfactorily carried out; and it is uot much to «y 
that although the plan of the work exo^ndes the poesibflHy of ^nute^ 
dissecting every subject treated upon, any careful rea&r may so 

clear an insight Into the principle of aeonstios. as to enable him only to 
pass an examination but to store «n a -large amount of general knowledge 
upon the phenomena of sound.*'— Jttisfooi Time*, 


VIOLIN AND STKINGED INSTBUMENTS, 

VIOLIN TECHNICS, or How to Become a Violinist. Exact 
Instructions, Step by Step, for its Accomplishment with 
or without a Teacher. By ** First Violin.” 2s. net. 

PLAYING AT SIGHT FOP VIOLINISTS and Others in an 
Orchestra. Valuable Hints and Aids for its Mastery. 
By Sydney Twinn. Post 8vo, 2s. net. 

Advanced Modern Violin Technics. 

TONAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS FOR VIOLIN. Intro- 
ductory to the Unusual Intonation and Finger-group- 
ing of Advanced Modern Music. By Sydney Twinn. 
4to, 3s. net. 

** These, scales will be useful to advanced players who find difficulties in 

the unusual intonation and technique of modern music.” — Strad. 

THE VIOLIN. Its Story told in Forty-four Chapters. By 
Paul Stoevinq. Frontispiece and 42 Illustrations of 
Instruments, Musical Autographs and Portraits. With 
Appendix. 5s. 6d. net. 

SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. Indispensable Studies for the 
Violin. Edited by Albert Graef. Is. 6d. net. 

ARPEGGIOS FOR THE VIOLIN. By Basil Althaus. Folio. 
3s. net. 


VIOLINIST’S ENCYCLOPABDIC DICTIONARY. Containing 
the Explanation of about 4,000 Words. Phrases, Signs, 
Eeferences, etc.. Foreign, as well as English, used in 
CSX., jy the Violin, and also by String Players gener- 

F. B. Eiceby, M.A. New and enlarged edition, 
in size. 246 pp., crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d.net, 
paper, 6s. 6d. net, or on India paper and bound 
in red pegamoid rounded corners. 6s. net, suitable 
for student or travel. 

OLD VIOLINS AND VIOLIN LORE, Famous Makers of Cre- 
mona and Brescia, and of ^gland, France and Ger- 
many (with Biogrimhical Dictionary), Famous Players, 
and Chapters on Varnish, Strings and Bows, with 13 
full-page plates. By H. R. Haweis. Thick crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. od. net. 

BOW INSTRUMENTS, their Form and Construction. Prac- 
tical and Detailed Investigation and Experiments re- 

f arding Vibration, Sound Results, and Construction. 

\y J. W. Giltay. Issued into English by the Author in 
Co-operation with E. van dbr Sxrabtbn. Numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. net (paper, 7s. net). 

-A Tslnable treatiae.*^— Strad. 


as 


YOUNG VIOLINIST'S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. 

By Wilson Manhibs, etc. Ss. net. 

7f) PREPARATORY VIOLIN EXERCISES for Beginners in 
the First Position, carefully Gradnat^ Supplementary 
to the First Instruction Book. By Wilson Manhibb, 
2b. net. 

FACTS ABOUT FIDDLES. Violins Old and New. By J. 
Bboauhousb. Fourth Bdition. Or. 8vo, paper, 9d. net. 
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NOTABLE VIOLIN SOLOS : How to Flay Them. Three 
Series (consisting of 43 descriptire Articles in all). By 
E. VAN DEB SXKAEIBN. Is. 6d. net each series. Also 
complete in cloth, with Portraits, 6s. 6d. net. 

VIOLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY and its German Origiu. 
By Pb. B. Sohebek. Translated by W. B. Lawsom. 
Second Edition. Square 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHATS WITH VIOLINISTS. By Waiaaoe Rxtoeib. With 
Explanatory Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 

OBirviRs : On the Importanoe of beinE Aconrate on Yarious Detaili ; On 
the Violin ahd its Fittinso; on Beading from Stoht and Plafiiw from 
Memory ; A Few Violin Secrets; Some reXuable Teohnieal ExemMs; Hand 
Derelopment for Violinists, inolnding Eighteen Excellent Finger Gym- 
nastics; Sundry tJsefnl Hints. 

1 here lay before the publio that information end adrioe which I have 
hitherto been content to reserve for the sole use of my own pupils. 
During a considerable experience, both as a student and as a 
teacher of the violin, 1 have naturally pieced together quite a variety of 
small hints and items of information which, though modest enough indi- 
vidually, have been found on the whole to be of no inomisiderable value, 
not only with regard to my own playing, but also-^mid which is of far 
more importance — in enabling me to impart a knowledge of the art to 
others. 

ADVICE TO VIOLIN STUDENTS. Containing Infonna< 
tion of the Utmost Value to every Viminiat. By 
Wallace Bitohie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net (paper, 
2s. 6d. net). 

Oosmnra: Selecting and Adjusting—Ohoioe of a Teacher— Course of 
Study — ^The Sevoik Method— Practising— Style— Tone Production— Pronun- 
ciation of Terms, Names, etc.— Graded List of Studies, Pieces, eto. To- 
gether with Hints on Oommon Faults— Shifting— Beading Music— Stopping 
-Harmonics — ^Vibrato— Tempo — Intonation, Pitch, eto. 


THE VALUE OF OLD VIOLINS. By E. Polonasxi. Being 
a List of the Principal Violin Makers, British, Italian, 
French and German. With Approximate Valuations of 
their Instruments and Occasional Nol^ on their Var- 
nish. Facsimiles of Labels and Violins. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS and other Musical Instruments. 
By Alfred F. Common- With Diagrams. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. net (paper, Is. 6d., net). 


INFORMATION FOR PLAYERS, Owners, and 

Makers of Bow Instruments, also for String Bfonufac- 
turers. Taken from Personal Experiences, Stages and 
Observations. By William Hepwobth. With IUub- 
trations of Stainer and Guarnerins Violins and Gauip 
of Millimetres and Centimetres, etc. Crown Svo, doth, 


48. net, 

OosraiKXS : The Pug«— Neck— Finger-board-Briteej-M-Pieoe^adg^ 
Violin Holder— Tail-pm-Bar—Sound.poafc— On the Stringing of Bow Xu^- 
mente in General Hie— String! — ^Boeiu— Cleaning of thelnitmment and the 
Bridge— Bow— Violin Case— Repairs— Preservation— Conclusion. 
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SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical and Anecdotal^ with Account of 
the Violin and Karly Violinists. ViottL Spohr, Paga« 
nini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, dementi, Moscheles, Schu- 
mann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, 
Liszt. By G. T. Ferris. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. net, (Edition with portrait to each, 4s. 6d. 
net,) 

NOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADlVARli The Celebrated 
Violin Maker known by the name of Stradirarius, pre- 
ceded by Historical and Critical Researches on the 
Origin and Transformations of Bow Instruments, and 
followed by a Theoretical Analysis of the Bow and Re- 
marks on Francis Tourte. By F. J. Fbtis. Translated 
by J. Bisbof. Facsimile of a Letter of Stradivarius. 
8yo, cloth, 6s. 6d. net 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE VIOLIN and all other Bow Instruments. To- 
gether with an Account of the most Celebrated Makers 
and of the Genuine Characteristics of their Instruments. 
By J. A. Otto, with Additions by J. Bishop. With 
Diagrams and Plates. Fourth Edition, further En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

Contains instructions for the repair, preserration and brinffingr oat tiio 
tone of instrnments; tracing model for violin, mutes and fiadle holders: 
list of olassioal works for stringed instraments. This work is espeoially 
valuable for makers of violins. 

HOW TO PLAY THE FIDDLE. For Beginners on the 
Violin. By H. W. and G. Gbesswell. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. or in 2 vols., paper, 2s. 
net (or separately, Is. net each). 

JoacBiK sajs : ** Contains many useful bints about violin playing." 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF FIDDLERS. Including 
Performers on the Violoncello and Double Base, Past 
and Present. Containing a Sketch of their Artietic 
Career, together with Notes of their Compositions. By 
A. Mason ChARKB. 9 Portraits. PostSvo, cloth, 6s. net. 

** We may here take the opMrtunity of recommending a useful book to 
all lovers of violins and viounists.. Fiddlers, Ancient and Modem, is 
psraotieally a little Biographical Diotionary, well arranged with some excel- 
lent poxtraitt."-~NorfA^ Whiff, 

ART OF HOLDING THE VIOLIN AND BOW AS EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY OLE BULL. His Pose and Method 
proved to he based on true Anatomical Principles. By 
A. B. Crosby, Professor of Anatomy, Portrait, 

Diagrams and Illustrations. Svo, cloth, 3s. net (paper, 
Is. 6d. net), 

iBoladed in the above are some interesting recollections and anecdotes 
ef Ole Bull. 
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THE VIOLIN AND OLD VIOLIN MAKERS. Being a Hia- 
torical and Biographical Account of the Violin. By 
A. Mason Clarke. With Facsimiles of Labels used by 
Old Masters and illustrations of a copy of a Gasparo da 
Salo. Crown 8ro, cloth, Ss. net (paper. Is. 6d. net), 

the violin, its history and construction. 11- 

lustrated and Described from all Sources. Together with 
a List of Tyrolese and Italian Makers. With 29 Illustra- 
tions and Folding Examples of the First Music issued for 
the Lute, Viol and Voice. From the German of Abblb 
and Nirderheitmann. By J. Broabhoubb. ITresh issue 
printed in larger size. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net (paper, 3s. net), 

" The learned and inatructire treatise of Abele, skilfnlly rendered by 
J, Broadhonse and supplemented by a version of Niederbeiimana’s list <a 
Italian and Tyrolese violin makers, a compilation invaluable to collectors 
and oonnoissenrs of rare fiddles .... a work which forms a noteworthy 
addition to the small number of English books upon this interesting sub- 
lect." — SeoUman. 

HOW TO MAKE A VIOLIN, Practically Treated. By J. 
Broadhouse. New and Revised Edition. With 47 Il- 
lustrations and Folding Plates and many Diagrams, 
Figures, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. 6d. net (paper, 4s. 

Oontiktb: Introduction — The Parts of the Violin — ^On the Selection of 
Wood— The Tools required— The ModelS'-Tlie Mould— The Side-pieces and 
Side Linings — The Back— Of the Belly— The Thickness of the Back and 
Belly— The Bass Bar— The Purfling— The* Neck— The Finger-board- The 
Nut and String Guard— Yarnishing and Polishing— Yarnishea and Colour- 
ing Matter — The Yamish— A Mathematical Method of Constructing the 
Outline — The Remaining Accessories of the Yiolin. 

This new edition had the advantage of being revised throughout by 
a celebrated violin maker. 

A MUSICAL ZOO. Twenty-four lilustrations displaying the 
Ornamental Application of Animal Forms to Musical 
Instruments (Violins, Viol da Gambas, Gnit^s, 
Pochette, Serpent, etc.)i Drawn from the Carved Ex- 
amples by Hbnrt Saint-Geobqb. Cloth, 6s. net (paper, 
3s. net), 

THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN and other Instmmenta 
Played on with the Bow from the Remotwt Times to the 
Present. Also an Account of the Principal Makeup 
Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations and 
Cuts. By W. Sandts, F.S.A., and S. A. Forster. 
Thick 8vo, cloth, 10s. to. net (published at 14s. net). 

THE VIOLIN AND BOW. A Treatise (in Three Langmagw, 
English, French and German), with numerous <^p^ 
of Photographs taken from Life, supple^nted by 
Various Examples and Original Studies Iw L 
MANSEi. 4s. net. 
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ROYSTON’S PROQRBSSIVB VIOLIN TUTOR (with Illus- 
tratioDfi giving Correct Position for Hand, Wrist and 
Fingers). Folio, 3s. net. 


TBCHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING. Kabl Coubtoiszbb. 
With Illustrations. Eleventh Edition. Cloth, 3s. net 
(paper. Is. 6d. net). 


” It is opinion that this book will offer material aid to all Violin 
players.**— JOAGKia. 

As far as words, aided by diagrams, oan make clear so practical a 
subject as the playing of a mnsioal instrument, this little book leaves 
nothing to be desired. The author, who was a pupil of Joaohim, has 
treated the subject in a most thorough manner, and we can highly reoom* 
mend his little book.’*— J^dtieattonal Times. 


AN IMPORTANT LESSON TO PERFORMERS ON THE 
VIOLIN. By the Celebrated TARTINI. Portrait. 
Being the Translation b^ Db. Bttrnby, issued origin- 
ally in 1779, together with the original Italian. Svo, 
cloth, ds. net (paper, Is. 6d net). 

STORY OP THE HARP. Told in Twenty-two Chapters. By 
W. H. G. Flood, Mue.Doc. Frontispiece and 32 Illus- 
. trations of Instruments, etc. Appendix containing the 
.^Bolian Harp; Epochs in Harp Making and Biblio- 
graphy. 6s. 6d. net. 

VIOLONCELLO EXERCISES, SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. 
By E. Gillet. Complete in one vol., 4s. net; or Part 
I, Exercise^ Is. 6d. nef, Part II, Scales, Is. 6d. nef, 
and Part HI, Arpeggios, Is. 6d. net. 

ART OF VIOLONCELLO PLAYING. Tutor in Three 
Books. By E. van deb Stbaetbn. Text in English 
and French. 4to, Book I, 3s. 6d. net; Book H, 4s. 
net. 


WELL-KNOWN VIOLONCELLO SOLOS. How to Play 
Them. Three Series. By E. van dbb Stbaetbn. Is. 6d. 
net. each series. Also complete in cloth, with Portraits, 
6d. net. 
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VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOWEL ENUNCIATION. By 

F. F. Mewbukn Levien. Diagrams by Arthur Cf. 
Beerend. Post 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 

VOCAL TRAINING AND PREPARATION FOR SONG IN- 
TERPRETATION. With a Section showing how to 
Determine Accurately by Pitch and Curve Graphs the 
special Suitability of Songs selected for particular 
Vocal Requirements. Music Illustrations and Descrip- 
tive Diagrams. By Frank Philip. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

THE AMATEUR ^VOCALIST. A Guide to Singing. With 
Useful Hints on Voice Production, Song Pr^aration, 
etc. By Walter L. Twinning, F.B.C.O. Post 8vo, 
limp cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

HOW TO TEACH CLASS SINGING, and a Course of Outline 
Lessons which illustrate the psychological principles 
upon which successful tuition is based. By Granvtlte 
Humphreys, Professor of the Art of Teaching, Voice 
Production, etc., at the T-S.-F.C. : late Lecturer in 
Class Singing at the Tiaining School for Music Teach- 
ers. Numerous Music Illustrations. Crown 8vo, paper, 
4s. net, cloth, 5s. 9d. net. 

Tcaoh«rs will find this very strfkingr book of nrreat value. The pab- 
lishera have no hesitation in strongly recommending it. 

VOCAL SUCCESS, or Thinking and Feeling in Speech and 
Song, including a Chapter on Ideal Breathing for 
Health. By the Rev. Chas. Gib (author of “The Art 
of Vocal Expression ** and “ Vocal Science and Art ”). 
With a unique series of X-ray plates especially taken 
for this work. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, or paper 
covers, Ss. 6d. net. 

Tho known facts of science in oonneotion with both the strnctnre and 
functions of the vocal organs are stated; and have been supplemented 
by impressions formed in the course of long experience and experiment 
in. the training of voices. 

THE VOICE AND SINGING. Practically Explained, Con- 
densed but Compreheusive Treatise, designed princi- 
pally for Students and Amateurs, by an Experienced 
Singer and Teacher (C. W. Palmer). Cloth, 3b. net; 
paper, Is. 6d. net. 

** I have studied the subject as an enthusiast both theoretically and 
praotieally, both as student and teacher, for over thirty years.”— Eifruct 
from the Preface. 

VOCAL SCIENCE AND ART. Hints on Prodnetion of 
Musical Tone. By Rev. Chas. Gib. The Boy’s Voice, 
Muscular Relaxation, Art of De^ Breathing, Elocu- 
tion for Ordination Candidates, with Numerous Illus- 
trations, and Introduction, Notes and Diagrams, by 
J. F. Halls Dally, M.1)., etc. Dedicated to the 
Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 
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RUDIMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC. With 42 Preparatory 
lisercises, Bounds and Songs in the Treble Clef. By 
T. Mbs Pattison. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, paper, 
3d. net. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO PERFECT 
VOICE PRODUCTION. By H. Tbavbus Adams, B.A. 
8vO, paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

Intended for students. Trents of Vibration, Breaks and Registers, The 
Speaking Voice, Attack, Practical Application, Breathing, Exercise in 
Inspiration, Expiration, and so on. 

SIMPLICITY AND NATURALNESS IN VbiCE PRODUC- 
TION. A Plea and an Ar^ment. By Edwin Ware- 
ham. Grown 8va, cloth, 3s. net. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FLORID SONG. Or Sentiments 
on the Ancient and Modem Sineers. By P. F. Tosi. 
Translated by Mr. Galliard. With folding Musical Ex- 
amples. 184 pages. A Reprint of this Celebrated Book, 
first published in 1743, Crown 8vo, boards, with vel- 
lum-like back. 6s. 6d. net. 

Recommended to all students of the Italian method of singing by the 
late Charles Lunn. 

** It stands for all that is sound and final m the philosophy of singing 
and shows that the sesthetics und morals of the art are changeless. Re* 
presents the best thought and praonoe o* the old Italian singers and 
singing masters.* —The EUUte. 

** The aged teacher embodies his own experience and that of his con- 
temporaries at a time when Ihe art was probably more thoroughly 
taught than it has erer been since.**— (?roue*s Dictionary of Mtaie ana 
Umieiam. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS ON SIGHT SINGING. Combining 
ihe Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations. With Music 
Examples throughout. By J. W. Bossington, L.B.A.M. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net (paper. Is. fid. net). 

For many singers there is only one method of becoming good sight- 
readers, ▼»., combining the tonic sol-fa with the staff notation. It is 
hoped that a perusal of these elementary lessons will show the principles 
on whidh tlds oombinatibn is effected and simplify the somewhat difficult 
task of sight-reading. 


THE ART OF VOCAL EXPRESSION. A Popular Handbook 
for Speakers, Singers, Teachers and Elocutionists. By 
the I£bv. Csas. Gib. Crown 8v6, cloth, 3s. net (paper, 
Is. fid. net. 


THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. A Series 
of Popular Papers. By Whitfield Ward, A.M., M.D. 
Illustrations. Or. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net (paper, Is. fid. net). 
OoSTsms; Anatomical Structure of the Throat; What we See with the 
Laryngoscope; How we Sing; How we Breathe; How to take Care of the 
Vrfoe; Hints to Voice Builders; How the Voice is Destroyed; Common 
Throat Affeotioii# of Singers, together with their Treatment, etc. 
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HOW TO ATTAIN THE SINGINa VOICE, or Singinj? Shorn 
of its Mysteries. A Popular Handbook for those desir- 
ous of winning Success as Singers. By A. Riohajelds 
Bboab. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (paper, 2s. net). 
This is tho Book which fitted Eva Turner to achieve her wonderful 
successes in the operatic world (in Italy, Germany, Bortngal, etc., as well 
as in her own country). It should help you to achieve jgreat thmgs too. 

** An immensely interesting book that has every right to be classed 
amonfir those that are genuinely useful, and it should be prised by all 
vocalists from the highest to the lowest.'** -The Musical Observer, 

TWELVE LESSONS ON BREATHING AND BREATH CON- 
TROL, For Singers, Speakers and Teachers. Bv 
G. E. Thorp. Oroim 8vo, limp cloth. Is. 6d. net. 
TWENTY LESSONS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
VOICE. For Singers, Speakers and Teachers. By 
G. E. Thorp. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Is. 6d. net. 

Mr. Thorp's two books have from time to time been recommended by 
various eminent vooM specialists as giving practical aid and advice for the 
training, care and development of the toice. They are free from any 
hia<ted ** system " or * diseovery.** 

TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF BOYS* VOICES. With 
Examples and Exercises and Chapters on Choir-Or- 
ganization. Compiled for the Use of Choirmasters. By 
Georob* T. Fleming. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. net; paper, Is. 6d. net, 

GRADUATED COURSE OF EXERCISES FOR BOY CHOR- 
ISTERS. With Piano Accompaniment. For Use in 
Conjunction with Above. By G, T. Fleming. 4to 
album, paper. Is. 6d. net. 

Ditto, Boy's Voice Part only, 9d. net. 

SIX SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR UNACCOMPANIED CHORUS, 
with Piano Accomp. (for Practice). By Rutland 
Bouohton. In one vol. Roy. Svo, Ss. 6d. net. 

The songs ajre also issued separat^y. 

TWO SETS OF UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL VARIATIONS 
UPON ENGLISH FOLK SONGS, by Rutland Bough- 
ton (with Piano Accomp. for practice only).. Is. 8d. 

(a) The Barkshire Tragedy. 

King Arthur had Three Sons. 

A Second Series by Rutland Bouohton. Is. 8d. 

(a) William and Margaret. 

(b) Widdeoombe Fair. , 

Bang Arthur, separately from the First Set, 9o. 

VOCAL EXERCISES FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. By 
De. Westbrook. Post 8vo, paper, 2d. net. 

CHOIR ATTENDANCE REGISTER. See Miscellaneovs. 
CHOIR LISTS FOR SUNDAY SERVICES. See Miscellaneous 
THE CENTRAL POINT IN BEAUTIFUL VODCE PRODI^ 
TION. By H. Travers Adams, M.A. (Both, 2s. «er; 
paper, Is. net. 



WAGNEK. 

WAONBR’S TEACHINOS BY ANALOGY. His Views on 
Absolute Music and of the Relations of Articulate and 
Tonal Speech, with Special Reference to ** Opera and 
Drama.” A Series of Papers for the Student. By 
Edwin Evans, Senior, F,B,C.O, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ds. 6d. net (paper, 2s. net). 

The above forma an introdnotion to Wag’ner*s Prose Writing’s. 

OPERA AND DRAMA. By Richard Wagner. Translated 
by Edwin Evans, Senior, F.B.C.O. Vol. I.: Part 

I. ' Opera and the Esence of Music. Part II. The 
Stage-Play and Dramatical Poetic Art in the Abstract. 
Vol. II. : Part III. Poetry and Music in the Drama 
of the Future. The Three Parts in 2 vols. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net (or separately, Vol. I, 
7s. 6d. net, Vol. II, 6s. 6d. net). 

The valne of the study of Wagner’s prose writing as an ednoation to 
the mnsical student cannot be over-estimated, and amongst these prose 
writings ** Opera and Drama *' may be considered his principal critical 
and theoretical production. Without a study of its oonlents no true and 
lasting understanding of opera can be arrived at. Wagner’s somewhat 
heavy and Teutonic style in the original has b»en admirably* Englished* 
by Edwin Evans, and Wagner students will feel they owe him a full debt 
of gratitude for so clear and expository a translation wbioh has now been 
placed within their reaehl This pleasure is added to by the setting of 
the text whioh has been arranged in numbered paragraphs, eaoh with a 
sub-heading denoting the subject dealt with. A copious index makes 
possible an easy and quick reference to any of these paragraphs, and the 
whole thus gains in attractiveness and loses the heavy and discouraging 
appearance of the original. 

Wagner writing to his friend TJhlig said: 

** Sere you have my testament: I may as well die now-^nything fur- 
ther that 1 could do seems to me a useless piece of luxury.** 

EuirasT Nuwii&u in ** A Study of Wagner,” writes : ** Although there 
appears here and there in his prose-work something of the vast synthetic 
power of his musical iii|,agination— such a work as ' Opera and Drama,* 
for instance, finally compelling our admiration for its tenacity of pur- 
pose and the breadth of vision that sweeps so far before and after.” 

BEETHOVEN. By Richard Wagner. With a Supplement 
from the Philosophical Works of Schopenhauer. Trans- 
lated by Edward Dannrbuther. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, doth, 6s, 6d. net. 

**Th!s work contains his contributions towards the metaphysics of 
music, if, indeed, such can be said to exist. Apart, however, from meta- 
physics. the work is an exposition of Wagner's thoughts on the signifi- 
esnoe of Beethoven’s music.”— G’rove’t dictionary. 

WAGNER’S PROSE WORKS. Translated by Wm. Ashton 
* Edus. Vol. I, The Art-Work of the Future, etc. ; Vol. 

II, Opera and Drama; Vol. Ill, The Theatre; Vol. IV, 
Art and Politics. Thick octavo, cloth. The 4 volumes, 
£2 10s. ; or separate volumes, 15s. each. 

LIFE OF RICHARD WAGNER. Being an Authorised Eng^ 
Hsh Version by Wm. Ashton Ellis of 0. F. Olasbnapp’s 
** Das Leben Richard Wagner’s.” 6 vols., 8vo cloth, 15s. 
net per vol. 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC. Being the Original Blssay together 
with the Later Supplement. By Biohabd Waoneb. 
Translated from the German (Das Judenthum in der 
Musik) and Furnished with Explanatory Notes and In- 
troduction. By E. Evans, 8nr, Or. Svo, doth, 4s. net, 
** It at latt beoomef poasible calmly to seek to draw from tkii oicay 
those valoable lessons rating to art-onltnre which are therein oontainea, 
not in that aspect of the main subject by which Wagner was most ex* 
cited or his adversaries most offended, bat in those siu)sidiary references 
and explanations by means of which he then thought merely to support 
his case but to which time has given a greater value than to the case 
itself. The noise and disturbance created by the publication of the above 
work drew publio attention for the first time to Wagner’s prose writings 
and created a demand which has continued ever since.** 

*< This * human dooument * shows Wagner in a peculiarly personal light, 
and as such it will be read with interest by those who believe that the 
composer of the ' Ring ' never wrote anything which is not worth reading.** 
—The Seotsman, 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER’S “RING OF THE 
NIBELUNG.” Being the Story and a Descriptive Ana- 
lysis of the “Rheingol^” the “Valkyr,” “Siegfried” 
and the “ Dusk of the Gods.” With Musical Examples 
of the Leading Motives of each Drama. By Gustave 
Kobbe. Together with a Sketch of Wagner’s Life. By 
N. Kilbubn, Mus.Bac, Cantab, Seventh Edition, with 
Additions, a Portrait and Facsimile. Post 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 

To be appreciated in the smallest way, Wagner must be studied in 
advance. 

** Description and analysis go hand in hand with the narration of the 
story. Musical examples are given as aids to the identification of the 
leading motives and an index makes it easy for any reader to turn up 
any particular motive instantly .** — Torithtrs Observer. 

*^Suoh a compact handbook is almost indispensable to a real under- 
standing of the mythology and the musical motives which have been 
blended into so superb a creation by Wagner.**— Holt/o* Guardian. 

MT KECOLLECTIOMS OF RICHARD WAGNER. By 

August LbsimfIiB. Post 8to, paper covers, Is. net. 


WAGNER. A Sketch of his Life and Works. ByN.EiLBUBM. 

Mus.Bac. Oaniah. Paper, 9d. net. 

ON CONDUCTING. By Riohabd Waootr. Translated by 
Edward Dannrbuthbr. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 

ofessional 


way of rendering olassioal music, vntu numerous oixwekww aw w w sv, 
and how not to do it. together vrfth many examples Jn muriort tw fwm 
the instrumental works of Beethoven, Weber, M^rt, etc. — Orovt^i Die- 
ticnary, 

WAGNER. “ Ring of the N^lung^n.” Bei“g tiie Stoijj 
concisely told of **Das Rheingold, * 

“Sierfried” and “ GStterdammerung.” By N. Kil- 
BUBN, Mus.Ba4i. Cantab, Crown 8vo, paper, Is. net 
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WAGNER’S ''PARSIFAL.” And the Bayreuth Fest-Spiel- 
haus. By N. Kilburn, Mus,Bae. Cantab. Grown Sve. 
paper, Sd. net. 

WAGNER SKETCHES. 1849. A Yindication. By WiliiIah 
Ashton Ellis. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper. Is. net. 

THREE IMPRESSIONS OF BAYREUTH. The 1908 and 
Previous Wagner Festivals. Bv Rose Kornio. With 
Two Facsimile Programmes. Grown 8vo, cloth, 2«» fid. 
net (paper. Is. fid. net). 

** Bntertaininsr And Agreeable reading, as recording the impreseiona of a 

mnsioal and susceptible hearer.** — Torufthire Post. 

DIARY OP A PILGRIM IN THE NETHERLANDS. The Holy 
Orail in Bruges and Other Impressions of Travel. 
Bruges, Gourtrai, Toiirnai, Amsterdam, the Hague, Ant- 
werp. By Rose Koenig. Grown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
(paper covers, Is. fid. net). 



MISOELLANEOUS. 

OPTIMISM. EVERYBODT’S ODIDE TO HAPPIRESS. 

How to Have and to Hold the most Elusive Thing in 
the World. By J. Alfeed JorosTONB. Cloth, ds.ne^; 
paper covers. Is. 6d. net. 

Startingr with the Buddhist wish, ** May all Beings be Happy/* the 
author culls from Seers, Sages and Poets, ancient and modern, the best 
thoughts on hi*i great theme, and enriches them all with the warmth and 
glow of his own radiant personality. 

THE BIRTH OF ARTHUR (Uther and Igraine), Choral 
Drama. The Libretto by R. R. Btjoslbt and RuTLAKn 
Bouohtoh. This work was performed at Glastonbury, 
August, 1925, to the Music of Rutland I^ughton. 
Is. 6d. net). 

JOHN GAY’S BEGGAR’S OPERA.” Piano Selection ar- 
ranged by H. R. Hood from the original Music by Da. 
Pbpusoh. Performed at Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den. Folio, 6d. net. . 

Ditto, arranged for Violin and Piano. By H. R. Hoon. 2s. 
net. 

BLEST BE THAT AGE. Vocal Trio for Tenor, Baritone and 
Bass. Words from Masonic Ritual. Music with Piano 
Accompaniment. By H. Bond. Folio, 28. net. 

MASONIC MUSICAL SERVICE BOOK FOR THE THREE 
DEGREES OF CRAFT FREEMASONRY. The Whole 
Compiled and Edited by T. J. Linbkak (of 8t. TriUo, 
2569J. Royal 8vo, blue cloth, 6s. net (or paper covers, 
3s. net). 

The Freemaion says : ** Zt contains all that is necessary for the degrees 
in the way of Psalms, Hymns, Kyries, eto.** 

TRIO FOR PF., VN. AND ’CELLO.— Beethoven’s Cele- 
brated Minuet in GL No. 2, Score and Parts. Folio, 2s. 
net. Also arranged for Vn. and Pf., 2s. net, and Pf. 
Solo, Is. 6d. net. 

EASY TRIOS. Arranged from Classical Composers. By S. O. 
(Goldsmith, for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. Score 
and Parts, Two books, each Ss. net. 

Book 1 : 1. Minuet (BeethoTen) ; S. Mom4 
Largo (Tartini) ; 4. Ohiarina (fiohumann) ; 

ZI : 6. Bottprde (Martini) ; 7. Chanson Triste 
(Bohumann) ; 9. Song without Words, No. 8 

THE CREATION. By Hatbu. P«rfoniiins: Edition, Edit^ 
by G. A. Maqfabren. Paper, 8s. aef, boards, 4s. net. 

The edition aa conducted by Sir Henry Wood in 1938, etc. 

CHOIR ATTENDANCE REGISTER. ^ ^ . 

Ruled for a Choir of 60 or less, for One Year, beginmag 
at any date, 8s. net. . ^ - 

Ruled for a Choir of 20 or less, for One Year^ beginning 
at any date, 2s. net. 


Musioal (Schubert); 8. 
(Pugnani). 


5. Minuet 
(Tohalkorsky) , 
(Mendelssohn). 


8. Seherdne 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RATIONAL ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE PSALMS. By F. 
Gxlbbbi Wbbb. Post Svo, 9d. net, 

MODEST IDYLLS FOR MUSICAL SETTING. By Ebnesi 
Alfii&rx. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. net. 

SONGS FROM THE RAVEL. (Words for Musical Setting.) 
A Book of Prose-Lyrics from Life and Nature. Bt 
Ebkbst Austin. Op. 30. Crown Svo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


PARTHENIA. 21 Corn-positions by Three Famous Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Century Masters, William- Byrd, Dr. 
John Bull and Orlando Gibl>ons, b^ing Parthenia, or 
. the First Musick ever jprinted for the Virginals. Ar- 
ranged for th^ Piano and freed from the errors of Dr. 
Rii^ault’s edition by accurate comparison with the 
original text by Mabgaebt H. (author of Elisa- 
bethan Virginal Music and Composers ”)* Folio, 
12s. 6d. net; boards, cloth back, 15s. net. 

This edition baa been entirely re-engra^ ed. The work oontains eight 
oompoflitions by Byrd, aeven by Bull, and aix by Gibbona 

CHOIR LISTS FOR SUNDAY SERVICES. 

No. 1. Morn and Even. Printed in Bed, 2s. 3d. net 

S er 100. 

lorn., Affc. and Even. Printed in. Red, 2s. 6d. 
net per 100. 

No. 3. Morn, and Even. Printed in Red and Black, 
38. 3d. net per 100. 

No. 4. Morn, and Even. Printed in Red, 2s. dd. net 
per 100. 

50 MUSICAL HINTS TO CLERGYMEN. Management of 
Breathj Classification of Male Voices, Management of 
the Voice, The Service. With Twenty specially written 
Exercises. By Geo. F. Gboveb. Cr. Svo, paper. Is. net. 


HOW TO MANAGE A CHORAL SOCIETY. By N. Kilbubn, 
Mus,Bae, Third Edition, Revised. Cr. Svo, paper, 9d. 

A CHAT WITH CHORAL SINGERS. By H. W. Spabbow, 
A,B,C.Q. Svo, paper cover, M. net. 

C03ITBSTS: B«adiug ICuaic — ^Tone Froduotion— Breathing— Phraaing— Ex- 
preasion—Ennnoiation— Blend of Voicea— Tone, Attack, Beleaae— Care of 
the Voice— Suggeations. 


HOW TO SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. By E. Philp. 
Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, paper, 9d, net, 

1*® difficult to find a caaket of brighter geua than thoae 
which lie within the coTcr of thia little work.**— ZZZtfatrated London Nowo. 


NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Arranged as a School 
^orus for Boys and Girls. By N. B. Woonn Smith. 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment. Svo, Is, net. 



TUTORS AND EXERCISE BOOXS. 

PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM, VIOLIN, 
VIOLONCELLO, MANDOLINE AND GUITAR. 

THE POPULAR PIANO TUTOR, folio, 28. net. (For de- 
scription see Pianoforte Section of Catalogue.) 

DEPPE FINGER EXERCISES. By Amt Fat. (See Piano- 
forte Section of this Catalogue.) 

REEVES’. VAMPING TUTOR. By Feanois Tatlob. (See 
Pianoforte Section of this Catalogue.) 

CZERNY’S 101 EXERCISES for the Pianoforte. Complete, 
4s. net; or in 2 books, 2s. net each. 

GRADUATED SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. By 
Henrt Saint-Gbobos. (See Pianoforte Section of this 
Catalogue.) 

ROYSTON’S PROGRESSIVE VIOLIN TUTOR (wil^ Illus- 
trations giving Correct Position for Hand, Wrist and 
Fingers). Folio, Ss. net 

VIOLONCELLO EXERCISES, SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. 
By E. GiijLBT. Complete in one vol^ 4s. net ; or Part 
I, Exercises, Is. 6d. net, Part II, Scales, Is. 6d. net, 
and Part III, Arpeggios, Is. 6d. net. 

ART OF VIOLONCELLO PLAYING, TUTOR. By E. van 
DB ii Stbaeten. Text in French and English. Part I, 
3s. 6d. net. Part II, 4s. net. 

TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN ORGAN AND HARMONIUM. 
By W. F. Tatlor. 4to, 28. net. 

YOUNG VIOLINIST’S SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL, 
with Directions. By Wilson Manhibb. Text and 
Music. Folio, 2s. net. 

70 PREPARATORY VIOLIN EXERCISES for Beginners in 
the First Position. Carefully Graduated. Supplemen- 
tary to the First Instruction Book. By Wilson Man- 
hire. 2s. net. 

HENRY FARMER’S VIOLIN TUTOR. Folio. 

SINCLAIR’S VIOLIN TUTOR. With Ample Instructions and 
a Variety of Popular Melodies, and Plate decdgnatu^ 
the Notes on the Fingerboard. Boy. 8vo, Is. net. 

SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS. Indispensable Studies for the 
Violin. Edited by .Albert Grait. Is. 6d. net. 
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AltPEGQIOS FOH THE VIOLIN. By Basil Alihaws. I'olio, 
ds. net. 

Adyai^ced Modeen Violin Tbohnios. 

TONAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS FOR VIOLIN. Intro-, 
ductory to the Unusual Intonation and Finger-^oup- 
ing of Advanced Modern Music. By Sydney Twinn. 
4to, 3s. net. 

MANDOLINE TUTOR. By H. Jouenb®. A Simple and 
Easy Method to Attain Proficiency Rapidly without a 
Master. Folio, 2s. 6d. net. 

Also DIAGRAM OF THE MANDOLINE FINGER-BOARD, 
Showing the Position of every Tone and Semitone. By 
H. JouENST. Two-page music size, Is. net. 

MORLEY’S MODERN MANDOLINE TUTOR. Edited by 
Alban Booth. Contains Rudiments of Music, Exer- 
cises, Scales and Studies, Favourite Melodies, with 
Piano Accompaniments and Complete Instructions. 
Is. net. 

ORGAN SCHOOL by 0. Bine. (See Organ section of this 
Catalogue.) 

GUITAR TUTOR. By H. Joxjenbt. A Simple and Easy 
Method to Attain Proficiency Rapidly without a Mas- 
ter.* Folio, 2s. fid. net. 

Also GUITAR SCALE. By H. Joxjbnbt. Two-page music 
size, Is. net. ^ 

THE VIOLIN AND BOW. A Treatise (in English, French 
and German), with numerous Photoera^io Illustra- 
tions, supplemented by various Examines and Original 
Studies, by I. B. Poznanski. 4s. net. 


REEVES’ CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL LITER. 
ATURE. Ancient and Modern, Second-EU^nd and New; 
* containing the Contents of Libraries recently pur- 
chased, orben with a large quantity of Curious, Scarce 
and Useful Music, such as Full Scores, Organ Music, 
Duet^ Trios, Quartets, Quintets, etc. ; Tutors, Histori- 
cal, Theoretical and Biographical Works in yarious 
languages ; including rare and out-of-print works. This 
Catalogue sent post free on request. 
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